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CHAP. XXIV. 
EDWARD VI. 

HENRY the eighth was fucceeded on the 
throne by his only fon Edward the fixth, 
now m the ninth year of his age. The late king 
in his willi which he expected woul<^ be abrolutely 
obeyed, fixed the majority of the prince at the 
completion of his eighteenth year ; and in the 
Qiean time appointed fixteen executors of his will, 
to whonj) during the minority, he intrufted the 
government of the king and kingdom. But the 
vanity of his aims was foon difcovered 5 for the 
firft Udl of the executors was to choofe the carl of 
Hertford, who was afterwards made duke of So- 
merfet, as proteftor of the realm, and in him was 
lodged all the regal power, together with a privi- 
lege of naming whom he would for his privy 
council. 

This was a favourable fcafon for thofe of the 
reform.ed religion ; ^nd the eyes of the late king 
were no fooner clofed, than all of that perfuafion 
congratulated themfeJves on the event. They 
no longer fupprefled their fentiments, but main- 
A 2 taip;;d 
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on Palm Sunday. Thefe were deemed ancient fti^ 
perftitious pradices, which led to immoralities that 
it was thought proper to reftrain. An order aJfo 
was iflued for the removal of all images from the 
churches^ an innovation which was much dedred 
by the reformers, arid which alone, with regard to 
the populace, amounted almoft to a change of the 
eftabliflied religion. The people had for fome 
time been extremely diftradlcd by the^oppofite 
opinions of their preachers ; and as they were to- 
tally incapable of judging the arguments advanced 
on either fide, and naturally regarded every thing 
they heard at church, as of the greateft authority, 
much confufion and flu6luation refulted from this 
uncertainty. ^Tlie council firft endeavoured to 
remove the inconvenience by laying fome reftraints 
upon preaching i but finding this expedient faii, 
they impofed a total filence upon preachers, which, 
however, was removed by degrees, in proportion as 
the reformation gained ground among the people. 
But thefe innovations, evidently calculated for 
the good of the people, were not brought about 
uithout fome druggies at home, while the protec- 
tor was but toobufily employed againft the Scotch, 
who, united with, and feconded by France, ftil] 
pufhed on their inroads with unremitting animofi- 
ty. B^fides, there was ft ill an enemy that he had 
yet to fear qpore than any of the former; and this* 
was his own brother, lord Thomas Seymour, the 
admiral, a man of uncommon talents, but proud, 
turbulent, and untra£lable. This nobleman could 
not endure the diftindion which the king had al- 
ways made between him and his elder brother; 

. fo that they divided the whole court and the king- 
dom by their oppofite cabals and pretenfions. By 

his flattery and addrefs, he had fo infmuated hioi- 
felf into the good graces of the queen dowager, 
that, forgetting hor ufual prudence and decency. 
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flie married him immediately upon the deceafe of 
the late king. This match was particularly dif* 
pleafing to the elder brother's wife, who now faw 
that while her hufband had the precedency in one 
place, fhe was obliged to vield it in another* 
His next ftep wan to cabal ana make a party among 
the nobility, who, as they hated his brother, fo- 
mented his ambition. He then bribed the king's 
domeftics to his intereftj and young Edward fre- 
quently went to hishoufe, on pretence of vifiting 
the queen. There he ingratiated himfelf with his 
fovereign by the moft officious aiHduities, particu- 
larly by fupplying him with money to diftribute 
among his fervants and favourites^ without the 
knowledge of his governor. In die prote£lor's 
abfence with his army in Scotland, he made it his 
bufinefs to redouble all his arts and infmuations ; 
and thus obtained a new patent for admiral, with 
an additional appointment. Sir William Pagec 
perceiving the progrefs he^ daily made in the king*s 
afFe^^ion, wrote to the protector on the fubjeci, 
who finiflied the campaign in Scotland vvitti ail 
poffible difpatch, that hemight return in time to 
counterwork his machinations. But before he 
could arrive in England, the admiral had engaged in 
his party feveral of the principal nobility, and had 
even prevailed on the king himfelf to write a letter 
to the two houfes of parliament with his own hand, 
defiring that the admiral might be appointed his 
governor ; but the council being apprifed of his 
fchemes, fent deputies to afliire him, that if he 
did not defift they would deprive him of his office, 
fend him prifoner to the tower, and profecute him 
on the lad a6l of parliament, by which he was fub* 
jcA to the penalty of high treafon, for attempting 
to difturb the peace of the government. Ic was 
"not without fome fevere ftruggles within himfelf, 
and ibme menaces divulged among his creatures, 
A ^ that 
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that he thought proper to fubmit, and defired to 
be.reccvnciled to his brother. Yet be ftill nou^ 
rijfhed the fame defigns in fecret ; and his brother^ 
fufpediing his fincerity, employed fpies to inform 
him of all his private tranfaftions* 

J:^ut it was not in the power of perfuafions or 
menaces to (hake the admiral's unalterable views 
of ambition. Hisfpoufe, the queen-dowag^> had 
died in child-bed ; and this accident, far from re- 
prcfing his fchemcs, only Teemed to promote 
thcni. He made his addreffes to the princefs 
Hizabctb, afterwards fo revered by the Englifli j 
and it is faid that (he liftened to his infmuations, 
contrary to the will of her father, who had ex- 
clucc<] her the fucceflion, in cafe (he married with- 
out I he con' en t of council. The admiral, bow- 
cv. r, it is fuppofed, had projeds of getting over 
that obje^Slion ; and his profeflions feemed to give 
reafcn to believe that he intended aiming at regal 
authority. By proraifes and perfuafions he brought 
over many of the principal nobJity to his party ; 
he neglefted not even the moft popular perfons of 
inferior rankj and he computed that he could, on 
©ccafion, command the fervice of ten thoiifand 
oien amopg his fervants, tenant^i and retainers. 
He had already provided arms for their uk ^ and 
havirg engaged in his intefefts Sir John Sharring*- 
. y^ ton, matter of the mint at Briftol, a very 

* o* corrupt maiT, he flattered himfelf that mo- 
^^ ' ney would not be wanting. - 

8cmerfet being well apprifcd of all thtfe 
alarming circum fiances, endeavoured by every : 

expedient that his power or his near connt^^ion 
could fuggeli;, to draw him from his defigns. He | 

reafoned, he threatened, he heaped new favours 
ipon him ; but all to no purpofe. At laft he re» 
fclvcd to make ufe of the laft dreadful remedy, 
and CO attaint his own brother of high treafon. in 

confequence 
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eenfequence of this refolution, and fecretly advif- 
ed to it by Dudley, eari of Warwick, a wicked 
ambitious man, who expe£led to rife upon the 
downfal of the two brothers, he deprived him of 
his office of high admiral, and figned a warrant for 
committing him to the tower. Yet ftill the pro- 
tedor fufpended the blow, and (hewed a relui^ancc 
to ruin one fo nearly conneSed with himfelf : he 
offered once more to be fincerely reconciled, and 
give him his life, if he was contented to fpcnd the 
remainder of his days in retirement and repcri« 
tance. But finding himfelf unable to work on th? 
inflexible temper of his brother by any methovis 
but feverity, he ordered a charge tcf be drawn up 
againft him, coniifting of thirty-three articles; 
and the -whole to be brought into parliament, 
which was now become the inftrumcnt by whidi 
the adminiftration ufually puniOied their enemies. 
The charge being brouglit firft into the houfe of 
lords, fcveral peers, rifmgup in their places, gave 
an account of what they knew concerning lord 
Seymour's conJu6t, and his criminal words and 
anions. There was more difficulty in managing 
the profecution in the houfe of commons: but up- 
on receiving a mcflage from the king, requiring 
them to proceed, the bill paffed in a very full houfe, 
near four hundred voting for it, and not above 
nine or ten again ft it. The fentence was foon 
afcer t^xecuted, by beheading him on Tower-Hill, 
His dcdth, however, was, in general, difagreeable 
to the nation, who confidered the lord Seymour 
as hardly dealt with, in being condemned upon 
general allegations, without having an opportunity 
of making a defence, or confronting his accufcrs. 
Bat the chief odium fell upon theproteftor; an J 
ic mult be owned that there was no reafon for car- 
rying his feverity to fuch a length as he did. 

A 5 This 
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This obftacle being removed, the protestor virent 
on to reform and regulate the new fyftem of re- 
ligion, which was now become the chief concern 
of t}|e nation. A committee of biQiops and di- 
vines had b^en appointed by the council to frame 
a liturgy for thefervice of the church -y and this 
work was executed with great moderation, preci- 
fion, and accuracy. A law was alfo enacted, per- 
mitting pnefts to marry ; the ceremony of auri- 
cular confeillon, though not abolifhed, was left at 
the difcr^tion of the people, who were hot difpleaf- 
ed at being freed from the fpiritual tyranny of 
their inftru(£torSi the dotSlrine of the real prefence 
was the hii tenet of popery that was wholly aban- 
doned by the people, as both the clergy and laity 
were loch to renounce fo miraculous a benefit, as it 
was aflertcd to be. However, at laft, not only this, 
but all t)ie principal opinions and practices of the 
Catholic religiion, contrary to what. the fcripture 
authorizes, were abolifhed ; and the reformation, 
fuch as we have it, was almoft entirely completed 
. r^ in England. With all thefe innovations 
* the people and clergy in general acquief- 
^549* cej. and Gartiiner and Bonner were the 
opiy perfons whofe oppofition was thought of any 
weight ; they were, therefore, fept to the Tower, 
and threatened with the king's further Bifpleafure 
in cafe of difobedience. 

But it had been well for the credit of the refor- 
mers, had they ftopt at imprifonnient only. Tbcy 
alio refolved to become perfecuters in turn; and 
although the. very fpirit of their do£lrines arofe 
from a freedom of thinking, yet they could not 
bear that any fhould controvert what they had 
been at fo much pains to eilablifh. A commiffioii 
was granted to the primate and fome others, to 
fearch after all anabaptifts, heretics, or contemnT 
ers of the new liturgy. Among the number of 

thofe 
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thofe who were Aippofed to incur guilt upon this 
occafion, was one Joan Boucher, commonly call- 
ed Joan of Kent, who was fo extremely obftinate. 
that the commiflioners could gain nothing upon 
her. She had maintained an abftrufe metaphyfi- 
cal fentiment, that Chrift, as man, was a finful 
man ; but as the Word he was free from fin, and 
could be fubjedl to none of the frailties of the 
Hcih with which he was cloathed. For maiiUain- 
ing this do6trine, which none of them could un- 
derftand, this poor ignorant woman was con- 
demned to be burnt to death as an heretic. The 
young king, who it feems bad more fenfethan his 
minifters, refufed at firft to fign the death warrant ; 
but being at laft prefled by Cranmer, and van- 
quiflied by his importunities, he reluctantly com- 
plied ; declaring that if he did wrong, the fin 
(hould be on the head of thofe who had perfuaded 
himto it. The primate, after making a new effort 
to reclaim the woman from her opinions, and 
finding her obftinate .againft all his arguments, 
at laft committed her to the flames. Some lime 
after, one Van Paris, a Dutchman, being accufed 
of an herefy called Arianifm, was condemned to 
the fame punifliment. He fuffered with fo much 
Satisfaction, that he hugged and careffed the fag- 
gots that were cpnfuming him> and diedexuUing 
in his fituation. 

Although thcfe meafures were intended for the 
benefit of the nation, and in the end turned out 
entiicly to the. advantage of fociety ; yet they were 
ac that time attended with many inconveniencies, 
to which all changes whatfoever are liable. When 
the monafteries were fupprefled, a prodigious nu:n-. 
ber of monks were obliged to earn their fubfiftence 
by their labour, fo that all kinds of.bufinefs were 
overftocked. The lands of the monafteries, alfo, 
hdd been formerly faimed out. to the common 

people, 
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drove them from all their intrenchments. Great 
flaughter was committed upon thefe deluded crea* 
tures, both in the adlion and the purfuit. Arun^ 
del their leader, and feveral others, were feht to 
London, where they were ^condemned and exe- 
cuted. Many of the inferior fort were put to 
death by martial law. The vicar of St. Thomas, 
one of the principal incendiaries, was hanged on 
the top of his own fteeple, arrayed in his popifli 
habits, with his beads at his girdle. 

The fedition of Norfolk appeared ftill more 
alarming. The ^furgents there amounted to 
twenty thoufand nien ; and as their forces were 
numerous, their demands were exorbitant. They 
required the fuppreifion of the gentry, and placing 
new counfellors about the king, and the eftabliih- 
ment of their ancient rights. One Ket, a tanner, 
had affumed the priority among them*, he crefted 
his tribunal near Norwich, under an old oak, 
which was termed the Oak of Reformation. He 
afterwards undertook the liege of Norwich, which 
having reducecj, he imprifoned the mayor, and 
fomeofthe principal citizens. The marquis of 
Northampton was firft fent down againft them, but 
met with a tepulfe ; the earl of Warwick follpwed 
foon after, at the head of fix thoufand men, and 
foon coming to a general engagement, put them 
entirely to the rout. Two thoufand of them fell 
in the right and purfuit; Ket was hanged at Nor- 
. wich caltle ; nine of his followers on the bcughs of 
the Oak of Reformation ; and the infurredion, 
which was the iaft in favour of - popery, was thus 
intirely fupprefled. 

But though the fuppreffion of thefe infurrefti- 
ons feemed to be very favourable to the interelb 
of^the protector, yet the authority which the earl 
of Warwick gained in quelling that of Norfolk, 
terminated in Somerfet's ruin. Of all the mini- 

fters, , 
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fters, at that time in the council, Dudley^ earl of 
Warwick, was the mod: artful, ambitious, and 
unprincipled. Refolved at any rate to poflefs the 
principal place under the king, he cared not what 
means were to be ufed in acquiring it. However, 
unwilling to throw off the maflc, he covered the 
mod exorbitant views under the faireft appearan- 
ces. Having afTociated himfelf with the earl of 
Southampton, he formed a ftrong party in the 
council, who were determined to free theipfelves 
from the controul the prole£tor alTumed over them'. 
That nobleman was^ in fa£l, now grown obnox- 
ious to a very prevailing party in the kingdom. 
He was hated by the nobles for his fuperior mag- 
nificence and power ; he was hated by the Catho- 
lic party for his regard to the Reformation; he 
was difliked by many for his,feverity to his brother; 
befides the great eftate he had raifed, at the expence 
of the church and the crown, rendered him ob- 
noxious to all. The palace which he was then 
building in the Strand, ferved alfo by its magnifi- 
cence, and ftill more by the unjuft methods that 
were taken to raife it, to expofe him to the cen- 
fures of the public. The parifh church of St. 
Mary, with three biihops houfes, were pulled 
down to furnifh ground and materials for the ftruc- 
t^ro. Several other churches were demolifhed, to 
have their ftones employed to the fame purpofe ; 
arid it was not without an infurre<Stion, that the 
parifliioners of St. Margaret's, Weftminfter, pre- 
vented their church from being pulled down tq 
make room for the new fabric. 

Thefe imprudencies were foon exaggerated and 
enlarged upon by Somerfet's enemies. They re- 
prefented him as a parjricide, a facrilegious tyrant, 
and an unjult ufurper upon the privileges of the 
council and the rights of the king. In confe- 
qucnce of this, the lord St. John, prefidcnt of the 

council, 
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council, the earls of Warwick, Southampton, and 
Arundel, with five counfellors more, met at £Iy- 
houfe ; and afiuming to themfelves the whole 
power of the council, began to a£k independent 
Oftob 6 ^^ ^^^ proteftor, whom they pretend- 
• 'ed to confider as the author of every 
■549* public grievance. They wrote letters 
to the chief nobility and gentry of England, in* 
forming them of the prefent meafures, and requir- 
ing their affidance. They fent for the mayor and 
aldermen of London, and enjoined them to con^- 
cur in their meafures, which they reprefented as 
the only means of faving the nation. The next 
day feverai others of the council joined the feceding 
members ; and the protestor now began to tremble, 
not for his authority, but his life. 

He had no fooner been informed of thefe tranf- 
a£lions, than he fent the king to Windfor, and 
armed the inhabitants of Hampton and Wind for 
alfo for his fecurity. But finding that no man of 
rank, except Cranmer and Paget, adhered to him, 
and that the people did not rife at his fummons, 
perceiving that he was in a manner defer ted by all, 
and that all refiftance was fruitlefs, he refolved to 
apply to his enemies for pardon. This gave frefh 
flrength and confidence to the party of Warwick j 
they affured the king, with the humbleft profefli- 
ons of obedience, that their only aim was to put 
the council on the fame footing on which it had 
been ordained by the will of their late fovereign, 
and to refcue his authority from the hands of a 
man who had affumed all power to himfelf. The 
king, who never much cared lor Sonierfet, gave 
their auUicfo a favourable rectption } aaJ the pro- - 
teftor was fent to tne tower, with Tome of his 
friends and partiznns, among whom was Cecil, 
afterwards e^^rl of Saiifbury. Mean while the 
council ordered fix lords to adt as governors to ihc 

kin;:. 
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king, two at a time officiating altcrnatclT. It was 
then, for the firft time, that the earl of Warwick's 
ambition began to appear in full fplendor ; he let 
himfelf forward as the principal promoter of the 
protestor's ruin, and the other members without 
the leaft oppofidon permitted him to affume the 
reins of government. 

It was now fuppofed that Someriet's fate was fix* 
ed, as his enemies were numerous, and the charges 
againfl: him of the moft heinous nature. The 
chief article of which he was accufed, was his 
u furpation of the government, and the taking all 
power into his own hands; feveral others of a 
fligfater tint were added to invigorate this accufati- 
on, but none of them could be faid to amount to 
the crime of high treafon. In confequence of ihefe 
a biil of attainder was preferred againft him in 
the houfe of lords ; but Somerfet contrived^ for 
this time to eJude the rigour of their (entente, 
by having prevtoufly, on his knees, oonfefled ti^ 
charge before the members of the council. This 
confeiTton, which he figned with his own hand, 
was alleged and read againft him at the bar of the 
houfe, who once more fent a deputation to him, 
to know, whether the confciEon was voluntary or 
extorted, Somerfet thanked them for their can- 
dour; owned that it was his voluntary ad, but 
ilrenuoufly infified, that be had never harboured a 
finifter thought againft the king or the common- 
wealth. In confequence of this confeffion, he was 
deprived of all his offices and goods, together with 
a great part of his landed eftate, which was for- 
feited to the ufe of the crown. This fine on hts 
eftate was foon after remitted by the king, and So- 
merfet once more, contrary to the expeSation of 
ail, recovered his liberty. He was even re-admit- 
ted into the council ; happy for iiim, if his ambi<-^ 
tion had not revised with his fecurity. 

The 
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The catholics were extremely elevated at th 
protedor's fall ; and they began to entertain hop< 
of a revolution in their favour. But they war 
iiiftaken in their opinion of Warwick, who nox 
took the lead, as ambition was the only principii 
in his breaft ; and to that he wasrefolved to facri 
fice all others. He foon gave inftances of his^if- 
regard of religious points, by his perniitting Gar- 
diner to undergothe penalties prefcribed againi] 
difobedience. Many of the prelates, and he 
among the reft, though they made fome compli- 
ances, were ttill addided'to their ancient commu- 
nion. A refolution was therefore taken to deprive 
them of their fees ; and it was thought proper to 
begin with him, in order to ftrike a terror into the 
reft. He had been now for two years* in prifon, 
for having refufed to inculcate the duty of obedi- 
ence to the king during his minority ; and the 
council took this opportunity to fend him feveral 
articles to fubfcribc, among which was one, ac- 
knowledging the juftice of the order for his con- 
finement. He was likewife to own, that the king 
was fupreme head of the church ; that the power 
of making and difpenfing v^ith holidays was a part 
of the prerogative ; and that the Common Prayer 
Book was a godly and commendable form. Gar- 
diner was willing to put his hand to all the arti- 
clesi except that by which he accufed himfdf,^ 
which he refufed to do, juftly perceiving that their 
aim was either to ruin or diihoriour him. For this 
offence he was deprived of his bifhopric, com- 
mitted toclofe cuftody ; his books andpapers were 
fcized 5 all company was denied him i andhc was 
not even permitted the ufe of pen and ink. This 
fc Verity, in fome meafure, countenanced thofe 
which this prelate had afterwards an opportunity 
4)f retaliating when he came into power, 

* - But 
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But the reformers did not flop here: the rapa- 
cious courtiers, never to be fatisfied, and giving 
their violence an air of zeal, deprived in the fame 
manner. Day, Biibop of Chichefier, Heathe of 
Worceftcr, and Voify of Exeter. The Bifliops 
of LandafF, Salifbury, and Coventry came oiF 
fomething more advantageouily, by facrificing the 
moft conliderable Chare of their ecclefiaftical reve- 
nues. Not only the revenues of the church, but 
the libraries alfo, underwent a dreadful fcrutiny. 
Thie libraries of Weftminfter and Oxford were 
ordered to be ranfacked, and purged of the RomiOi 
miiTais, legends, and other fuper ft itious volumes s 
in which fearch' great devaftation was made even 
in ufeful literature. Many volumes clafped in fil- 
ver were deftroyed for the fake of their rich bind- 
ings i aiAny of geometry and afironomy were fup- 
pofed to be magical, and met no mercy. The 
univerfity, unable to flop the fury of thefebarba-. 
rians, filently looked on, and trembled for its own 
fecurity. 

Warwick was willing to^ indulge the nobility 
with xhcfe humiliations of the church; and per- 
ceiving that the king was extremely attached to 
the reformation, he fupppfed that he could not 
make his court to the young monarch better than 
by a feeming zeal in the caufe.. But he was ftill 
fteadfaftly bent on enlarging his own power ; and. 
as the kft earl of Northumberland died without 
ilTue or heirs, Warwick procured for himfelf a 
grant of his ample pofTeflions, ^nd obtained the ti- 
tle alfo ofduke of Northumberland. The duke 
of Somerfet was now the only perfon he wifhed to 
have entirely reqioved ; for though ' fallen as hei 
was. by his late fpiritlefs condudl:, yet he ftill pre- 
ferved a ibare of pbpularity that rendered him for- 
midable to this afpiirer. Indeed Somerfet was not 
always upon his ^uard a^ainft the arts of Nor- 
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ef Siiffblkt for the dutchefs horfelf was coaCenti 
to forego her claim. 

Northumberland having thus far iucceedei 
thought phyficians were no longer ferviccable fj 
the king's complaint ; they were difmified by hi 
advice ; and £dward was put into the hands o 
an ignorant woaian> who very confid<^ntly under- 
took hia cure* After the ufe of her nnedicineS] 
all the had fymptoms increafed to a moft vlofent 
degree ; he felt a difficulty of fpeech and breath- 
ing; his pulfe failed, his legs fwelled, his colour 
became Hvid» and many oth^ fymptoms appeared 
of his approaching end. He expired at Greenwich, 
in the fixteenth year of his age, ami the feventh 
of his reign, grcaUy regretted by all, as his early 
viKues gave a profpeA of the continuance of an 
• , , happy reign. What were the real qua* 
July o. jjjj^g of this young prince's heart theie 
^553* was no time to difcover ; but the culti* 
vation of his underAanding, if we itay credit hiA 
torians, wasamasing. He was faid to underftaiid 
the Greek, Lauin* French, Italian, and Spani/h 
languages. He was verfed in Ic^ic, mufic, natu- 
ral philofophy,. and theplogy. Cardan, the ex- 
traordinary fcholar and vifionary, happening to 
pay a vifit to the Engllfii court, was foaftoniibed 
at his early prcgrcfs, that he extols him as a prQ^ 
digy of nature, Jt is probable, however, that fo 
rtwch flattery as he received would have contribut- 
ed to corrupt him, as it had formerly corrupted 
his fotber. 
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T9iE><ll€adi'«df £^di^nl<orff(enred to prepare 
'>fptfSiftroHMt^ f«r a pcoflle ithat had Irithepto 
|;reari)r filfiHM<td ifrdfn tbe* depravity* of >Jlhetr kia^s» 
or ihe^tnfbaleifceof their ^n^Aity. ThefuoceiSi- 
on ^totthe^hrofie had hitherto baeivobtained partly 
i»yiliiieaiaMce>i«t, and partly by the aptitude for 
goventi«eiit*in the peHbn ch<tfen. Neither quite 
tieft^ftary^ Bor^quite-eleiSHvc, ith^d made ancef- 
«try the <pretext- of right, while the confent of the^ 
ipeopk was Redeflfairy to Support all her-edicary pre- 
tenliotis. in faA, when wifely condudied, thts 
-is^e ^b^ft ^cies of fucoeffion that can be con- 
ceived, as it prevents that ariiftocracy, which is 
-ever ^erefnk of a government entirely elective ; 
and -that ^anny which is too often eftablilhed, 
-WtKrre there 4s never aa infringement on hereditary 
<ckims. 

W4icnever a monarch ^ England happened to 
be arbitrary, and to enlarge the prerogative, he 
generally oonfider^d the kingdom as his property, 
and not himfelf as a fervant of the people, in 
fuch cafes it was natural for him at his deceafe to 
bequeath his dominions as he thought proper, 
making his own will the ftandard of his fubjeds 
hitppiitefs. Henry >the eighth, in conformity to 
this pradice, made his will, in which he fettled 
the fucceffion • merely according to his caprice, in 
that, Edward his (on was the iirft nominated to 
fucceed him ; then Mary, his elded daughter, by 
Catherine cvf Spain ; but with a fpecial mark of 
• condefcenfion^ by which he would intimate^ her 
illegitimacy. The next that followed was £llza<> 
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beth, his daughter by Anne Bullen, with the /a 
marks, intimating her illegitimacy alfo. After i 
own children, ht$ fifter's children were mentione 
his younger lifter the dutchefs of SuflFblk's iff 
were preferred before thofe of their elder lifter t 
queen of Scotland^ which preference was thoug 
by all to be neither founded in juftice, nor fuppor 
ed by reafon. This will, was now, hpMrever, f^ 
afide by the intrigues of Northumberland, b 
whofe advice a will was made, as we have leen, ii 
(avour of Lady Jane Gray, the dutchefs of Suf 
folk's daughter, in prejudice of all other cJaim« 
ants. Thus, after the death of this young monarch, 
there were no fewer than four princeiles who could 
aflert their pretenfions to the crown* Mary, who 
wzs the firft upon Henry's will, but who had been 
declared illegitimate by an a£i of parliament, which 
was never repealed. Elizabeth was next ta fuc- 
ceed, and though (he had bttn declared illegiti- 
mate, yet (he had been reftored to her right dur- 
ing her father's life-time. The queen of Scot- 
land, Henry's eldeft fifter, was firft in right, fup- 
pofmg the two daughters illegitimate, while lady 
Jane Gray might dlege the will of the late king 
in her own favour. 

Of thefe, however, only two put in their pre- 
tenfions to the crown. Mary relying on the juf- 
tice of hercaufe, and lady Jane upon the fupport 
of the duke o^ Northurnberland, her father-in- 
law. Mary was greatly bigotted to the popiih 
fuperftitions, having been biei up among church- 
men, and having been even taught to prefer mar- 
tyrdom to a denial of belief. As {he had lived in 
continual rc^ftraint, (he was referv^d and gloomy, 
flie had, even during the life of htr faiher, the re- 
folution to maintain her fentimeots, and refufed 
to comply with his new inftitutions. Her zeal had 
rendered her furious -, and (be was not ooly blindly i 
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attached to her religious opinions^ but even to the 
popith clergjr who maintained them. On the 
other hand, Jane Gray was fii-ongly attached to 
.the reformers; and though vet but fixteen, her 
judgment had attained to fuch a degree of maturi- 
tjr, as- few have been found to poflefs. AH hifto- 
rians agree that the felidity of her undorftanding, 
improved by continual application, rendered her 
the Wonder of her age. Afcham, tutor of Eliza- 
beth, informs us, that coming once to wait upon 
lady Jane at her father's houfe in Leicefterihire, 
he found her reading Plato's works in Greek, while 
all the reft of the family were hunting in the 
Park. Upon his teftifying his furprizeac her fitu- 
ation, flie aflured htm that Plato was an higher 
amufement to her than the mod Audious reiine- 
ments of fenfual pleafure; and (he, in fa£t, 
feemed born for philofophy, and not for ambition. 
Such were the prefenc rivals for powers but 
lady Jane had the ftart of her antagonift. Nor* 
thumberland, now refolving to fecure the facceffi- 
on, carefully concealed the death of Edward, in 
hope of fecuring the perfon of Mary, who, by an 
order 6f council, had bee^ required to attend her 
brother during his ilJnefs; but being informed of 
his deaths flie immediately prepared to aflert her 
pretentions' to the crown. This crafty minifter, 
therefore, finding that farther difllmulation was 
needlefs, went to Sion-hou(e, accompanied by the 
duke of Suffolk, the^arlof Pembroke, and others 
of the nobility, to falute Lady Jane Gray, who 
refided there. Jane was in a great meafure igno^ 
rant of all thefe tranfadions ; and it was with 
equal grief and furprlfe that £he received intelli* 
gence of them. She (bed a flood of tears, ap- 
peared inconfolable, and it was not without the 
utmoft difficulty that (he yielded to tae eaticati(;s 
B a of 



V Nofftoiliterfana, and the fluke Titer ' !S*her. 
At length, however, they exlibrted ^hfcr .to kion- 
'Vent ahd next rfay conVeyed tier to 4he *rwdrt?r, 
/where it wasthen dfusfl fbr ihe-kfngs 6f ¥ng1kiv9 ffo 
~pafs forric days aftfcr their atceffion. Tiiltheriilfo 
"all the menlbers of the coundr^cre tibltgtfd te^at- 
'tend ber ; sttfd i^ us were in ^otne MieaAire "m^tte 
'J)rifoners byK\>rthurtibcrlaffd,' Wh6fe will they Wii*c 
under a necefflty bf obeying. Orders*w^e]gtvfenUl- 
To for proclaiming her thrdqghcAit fhe kingddm s 
but thefc'werc but Very Vemifsly obeyed. When 
ftie was proclaimed in <he city, the ^ople'lifeahi 
lier acceflion made public Without Atty fighs t>f 
pleafure, no applaufc cnfued, and fome even ex- 
ptcffed their fcorn and cbirtertipi. 

In the rtiean time, Mary,*who had retfred,opOh 
the news of the king's death, to Kenhington 'Hall 
in 'Norfolk, Tent Circular letters to all the gf^at 
towns and nobility in thekingdom, remindfngthem 
of her right, and cohfimanding them to proclaim 
her Without delay. Having taken thefe fteps, Ae 
retired to Framlingham-CaSle in Suffolk, th'atVhe 
mij^ht be ntar the fta, and e'fcape to Fiagiders in 
cafe of failure. But'fhe foon found 1ier affairs 
wear the moft promifihg afpeft. The ttien of Suf- 
folk came to pay her their homage; and beiftg af- 
fured by her, tliatfhe would defend the lavvs ana dhe 
religion of her predeccffor, they Inlifted fhemfetves 
in her cauTe with alacrity and affeilibn. The'peo- 
pie of Ndrfolk foon after came in ;'the earls of 
Bath and Suffex, theelde^ fons of Ibrd Wharton, 
and lord Mordaunt, joined her j and lord Haftings, 
wilhfour thoufand men, which were ra'ifed to op- 
pofeher, revoked to her fide. Eren a fleet that 
had been fent to lie off the coaft of Suffolk to pre- 
vent her efcaping, engaged in 'her fervice ; an^ 
now, but too late, 'Northunriberlahd few the de- 
blorable end of all his fchemes and ambition. 
^ This 



ThUsmiiijftt^C} witb^efxeconfeiUoC tb< council^ 
hfid 4ir^n)t)li^d t^^ trQopr at NiBw;Qurk«Jtt had fet 
OD foot new levjesja. Lqodon,, and appointed the 
diikc qC ^uSqlk genial of the army^ that he 
n|ight.bia>felf continue with» and. overawe the de- 
liberatioiQS of tbQ QounciL But he was turned 
fl^^)I>, tbU manpe^ of maijiaging his affairs, by con- 
Adoring hoLW unfit, SmSoIIc was to bead the army ; 
(q t))a^ be was obliged himfelf to take upon bim 
the military connmand. it was now, therefore, 
tba^.tbe council bciog^free from bis influence) and, 
nq longer dr.eading his im nnedi ate author ity^ began 
tQ^scIarq ag^inft.him. Arundel led the oppofi- 
CipAt by repjefenting the injuftice and cruelty of 
NgnhumbcrJamd, and the exorbitancy of his am* 
biti#n. Pembroke feconded him with declarations, 
that he was. ready to fight all of a contrary opini- 
on.;, the mayor and aldermen, who were fent for, 
rejulily came, into the fame meafurea^ the p^Qple 
expreiled their approbation by (bouts, and ap- 
p^ufe$,;. and even S44f{blk, himfelf, finding all re- 
finance fruitlefs, threw open, the gats^s of the. 
Tqwer^ and joined, in th^ general cry. Mary's 
claims now became irrc^iiftible, and in a liule time 
ihe found herfelf at the head of forty thoufand 
men; while the few who attended Northumber- 
land, continued irrefolute, and he even feared tQ 
kad^ them to the encounter. 

Lady Jane, thus finding that all was lod, re* 
figned her royalty, which (he had held but ten 
dpjTif, with marks of real fatisfac^ioi^ and retired^ 
Wth hei* mpther. to their own habitation. Nor- 
thumberland,, alfo, who found his afF;Mrs defpe- 
rate, and that it was impoflible to ftem the tide of 
popular oppofition, attempted to qujt the king* 
don^i but he was prevented by the band of penfi- 
oner guards, wbo informed him that he. muft ftay 
B 3 to 
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to juftiFy their conduA in being led out againft ; 
thcjr hwful forcreign. Thus circumvented on all 
fides, his cunning was now his only refources and 
he began by endeavouring to recommend him I'e If 
to Mary, by the moft extravagant proteftations of 
zeal in her fervicc. He repaired to the market- , 
place ia Cambridge, and proclaiming her queen of 
England, was the firft to throw up his cap in to- 
ken of joy. But he reaped no advantage from this 
mean duplicity ; he was the next day arrefted in 
the' queen's name by the earl of Arundel> at whofe 
feet he felt upon his knees, begging protedtion with? 
the moft ahje6t fubmiffion. H.s three fons, his 
brother, and fome more of his followers were ar- 
refterf with him, and committed to the Tower of 
London. Soon after, the lady Jane Gray, the 
duke of Suffolk her father, and lord Guilford 
Dudley her hu(band, were made prifoners by 6r4 
der of the queen, whofe authority was now con- 
firmed i>yTjniverfal affent. 

Northumberland was the firft who fuffcred for 
oppofing her, and was the perfon who deferved 
puaifliment the moft. When brought to his trial, 
he openly defired permiffion to a(k two queftions ef 
the peers, who were appointed to fit on bis jury ^' 
** whether a man could be guilty of treafon,^ who 
obeyed orders given him by the council under the 
great feal? and, whether thofe who were involved 
in the fame guilt with himfclf could a£l as his 
judges ?*' Being told that the great feal of an 
ufurper was no authority;, and that his judges 
vfeft proper, as they were tin impeached, he ac- 
quiefced, and pleaded guilty. At his execution, 
he owned himfelf a papift^ and exhorted the peo- 
ple to return to the catholic faith, as they hoped 
for happinefs and tranquillity. Sir John Gates, 
and Sir Thomas Palmer, two infamous tools of 
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bis power, fuffcrcd wHh him ; and the queen's 
refentment was appeafed by the lives of three 
men, who had forf«fiied them by fevera) former 
crimes. Sentence was pronounced againft lady 
Jane, and lord Guilford, but without any inten- 
tion for the prcfcnt of putting it in execution ; the 
youth and innocence of the perfons, neither of 
whom had reached their feventeenth year, pleading 
powerfully in their favour. 

Mary now entered London, and with very little 
efFufion of blood, faw herfelf joyfully proclaimed, 
and peaceably fettled on the throne. '1 his was the 
crifis of Britiih happinefs ; a queen whofe right 
was the moft equitable, in fome meafure eleiSled by 
the people, the ariftocracy of the laft reign almciit 
wholly fuppreflfed, the houfe of commons by this 
means reinftated in its ancient authority, the pride 
of the clergy humbled, and their vices detcC^lcd, 
peace abroad, and unanimity at home. This was 
the flattering profpe£t of Mary's acceilion, but 
foon this pleafmg phantom was diflblved. Alary 
was morofe, and a bigot; (he was rcfolved to give 
back their former power to the clergy; and thus 
once more to involve the kingdom in all the hor- 
rors it had juft emerged from. The queen had 
promifed the men of Suffulk, who firii came to 
declare in her favour, that (he would fuiftr religion 
«o lemain in the (ituation in which (he found it. 
This promife, however, (he by no means intend- 
ed to perform ; (he had determined on bringing 
the fentiments of the people to correfpond with 
her own ; and her extreme ignorance rendered 
her utterly incapable of doubting her own belief, 
or of granting indulgence to the doubts of others. 
Gardiner, Bonner, Tonftal, Day, Heathe, and 
Vefey, who bad been confined, or fuffered loffes 
for their catholic opinions, during the late reigns, 
were taken from prifon, re-inflated in tiieir fees, 
B 4 and 
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aiid^llitkibiniMnrfenlBioerittfieadfd* Oni 
vi di(couraging eontfoveriy^. ih« fiienctdi; bir*bcsr' 
jn^rogative, ail presdisrs: tlMroitgiuiot Baglaailv* 
except fiich as flmikl: obtain a inatknkr licrnoc-f. 
which fte was pc«v40tt% dbtermiacd to^gYant oiil^i 
to rhofe of her own perfuafion. Men iMkw,.tHese- 
fore, forefaw that the Refomatioa waa to be* 
overturned; and though the queen fiilt pretended/ 
that (he would grant a generali toleration, yet no- 
great favour covid. be expe£kd by thob who were 
hateful to her from. inveterate prejudices* 

The iifA ftep. that cajufed an alarnr anooiig: the 
proteftants, was the (evexc treatment of Crannmrr^. 
whofe moderation, integrity, and virtues, h^uk 
made him dear, eve^comoil of the catholic psrty; 
A report being fpj>ead, that this prelate, in order 
to make his court to the queen, h^d. pcomtfed to 
officiate in the Latin fer vice, he drew up^ft decia«> 
ration, in which he entirely cleared him&lf of 
the afperfion indeetf, but incurred what was much 
more terrible, the quern's refentment. Oa tbei 
^blicatio^ of this paper, Cranmer was thrown- 
into prifon, and tried for the part be a£led,. iir 
concurring among the reft of the council, to exalt 
lady Jane, and fet afide the rightful fovereign. 
This guilt he had in fa<Sl incurred; but as it was 
fiiared with a large body of men, mofi of whom 
VI ere not only uncenfured, but even taken into fa- 
vour, the malignancy of the profecution wascafijy 
fecrn through. Sentence of high treafon was there- 
fore, pronounced againft him j but it was not then 
executed, as this venerable man was refer ved for 
a more dreadful punifhment. Shortly after, Peter 
Martyr, a German reformer, who had in the late 
reign been invited over to hngland, feeing bow 
things were likely togo^ defired leave to return to 
his native country. But the seal of the. catholits^ 
though he had efcapcd them, was malignantly, 
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ifiough harmlcfsly, wrecked upon the body pf hi*^ 
wife, which had oeen interred fome years before at 
Ctocford. It was dug up by publiq order, i. jj 
and buried in a dunghill. The bones alfo .* ^* 
of Biicer and Fagius, two foreign reform- ^"^ 
CFS, were abput the fame time committed to the. 
fiames at Cambridge. The greater part of ihc 
foreign proteftants, took early precautions to leave 
the kingdom ; and many of the arts and manufac- 
tures, which they fucccfsfully advanced, fled with 
them. Nor were their fears without foundation | 
a parliament, which the cjueen called foon after, 
ieemed willing to concur in all her meafur^es \ they 
at one bk>w repealed all the ftatutes with regard to 
religion, which had paffed during the reign of her 
predeceflbr ; fo that the national religion was again 
placed on the fame footing, on which it flood at 
the death of Henry the eighth. 

While religion was thus returning to its primi- 
tive abufes, the queen^s niiniftcrs, who were wil- 
ling to ftrengthen her power by acatholic alliance, 
had been for fome time looking out for a proper 
confort. The perfon on whom her own affeilions 
icemed chiefly placed was the earl of Devonihire j 
but that npbleman either difliking her perfon, or 
having already placed his affections on her fifler 
Elizabeth, negleded all overtures to fuch an alli- 
ance. Cardinal Pole, who, though invefted with 
that eccleftaftical dignity, was ftill a i-ayman, and 
a perfon of high character of virtue, generolity, 
and attachment to the catholic religion, was next 
thought, of. But as he was in the decline of life, 
the queen foon dropped all thoughts of him. Tha 
perfon laft thought of, and who fucceeded,, »ras 
Philip, prinqe of Spam, and fon of the ceiebiated 
Charles ^he fifths In order to avoid as mucn as 
poflible any difagreeable remonftrances from the 
people, the articles of marriage were drawn as fa- 
^ 5 voHrabJy 
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vourably as poiSble to the interefts and honour of 
England; and this in fome meafure {tilled the 
clamours that had already been begun again ft it* 
It was agreed, that though Philip ^ould have the 
title of king, the adminiftration fbould be entirely 
in the queen j that no foreigner ifliould be capable 
of enjoying any office in the kingdom; that no in- 
novation would be made in the iinglifli laws^ 
cuftoms, and privileges; that her iflue (hould in- 
herit, tpgether with England, Burgundy, and the 
Low-Countries; and that if Don Carlos, PhiJip's 
Ton by a former marriage, fliould die, the queen's 
ifliie (hould then enjoy all the dominions pofiefled 
by the king. Such was the treaty of marriage, 
from which politicians forefaw very great changes 
in the fyftem of Europe; but which in the end 
came to nothing, by the queen's having no iflue. 

The people, however, who did not fee fo far, 
were much more juft in their furmifes, who faw 
that it might be a blow to their liberties and religi- 
on. They loudly murmured againft it, and a 
flameofdi (content was kindled over the whole na- 
tion. Sir 1 homas Wyatt, a Roman Catholic, at 
the head of four ihoufand infurgents, marched 
from Kent to Hyde Park^ publifhing^ as he went 
forward, a declaration againft the queen's evil 
counfellors, and againft the Spaniih match. His 
. T^ firft aim was to fecure the Tower; but 
'his raflinefs undid him. As he march- 
'554- ed forward through the city of London, 
and among the narrow ftreets without fufpicion, 
was taken by the earl of Pembroke to block 
way behind him by ditches and chains 
acrofs, and guards placed at all the ave- 
nues to pin&xent his return. In this manner did 
this bold demagogue paf» onward, and fuppofed 
himfdf now ready to reap the fruits of his under- 
taking, when, to his utter confuficn, he found 
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that he couU neither go forward, nor yet make 
good his retreat. He now, therefore, perceived 
that the citizens, from whom he had expeded 
affiftance, would not join him ; and lofmg alJ cou- 
rage in this exigency, he furrendered at difcretion. 

The duke of Suffolk was not lefs guilty alfo; 
he had been joined in a confederacy with Sir Petef 
Carew, to make an infurre£lion in the counties of 
Kent, Warwick, and Leictfter; but his confe- 
derate's impatience engaging him to rife in arms 
before the day appointed, Suffolk vainly endea« 
voured to excite his dependants; but was fo clofely 
purfued by the earl of Huntirgdon, that he was 
obliged to difperfe his followers; and being dif- 
covered in his retreat, was led prifoner to London, 
where he, together wiih Wyatt, and feventy per- 
fons more,, fuffered by the hand of the executioner. 
Four hundred were conducted before the queen 
with ropes about their necks; and falling on their 
.knees received pardon, and were difmifled. 

But what excited the compaffion of the people 
moft of all, was the execution of Lady Jane Gray, 
and her hufband lord Guilford Dudley, who were 
■involved in the puniftment, though not in the 
guilt, of this infurrecStion. Two days after Wyait 
was apprehended, lady Jane and her hufband were 
ordered to prepare for death. Lady Jane, who 
had long before feen the threatened blow, was no 
way furprized at the mcffage, but bore u with he- 
roic refolucion; and being informed that ihe had 
three days to prepare, {he fcemed dsfpleafed at fo 
long a delay. On the day of her execution her 
hufoand defircd peimiffiori to fee her; but this flie 
lefufed, as (he knew the parting would, be too 
tender for her fortitude to withftai»d. I'he place 
at firft defigned for their execution was without 
the Tower ; but their youth, beauty, and inno- 
cence bein^ likely tc^raiie an.infurreCtion among 
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the people, orders were given that they flioiilcl b« 
executed within the verge of the Tower. X^ojrd 
Dudley was the firft that fuffered^ and while site 
lady Jane was conducing to the place of cjtectaei<» 
on, the oiBcers of the Tower met her> besMrin^ 
along the hcadiefs body of her hufband ftreaming^ 
with bloody in order to be interred in the Xcmf^er'* 
chapel. She looked on thecorpfe for fomc tiaitf 
without any emotion i and then, withafigh^ de^ 
fired them to proceed. John Gage, conftable of 
the Tower, as. he led her to execution, defired 
b^r to beftow on h'rntfbme fmall preient, which he 
might keep as a pecpetual memorial of her. She 
gave him her tablets, where flie had jiift written 
three fentences on feeing her hufband's dead body, 
one in Greek, one in Latin, and one in EitgUm, 
importing, that (he hoped God and poilcrity 
would do him and their caufe juftice. On the 
fcaifokl ihe made a fpeech, m which £be alleged 
that her offence was not the having laid her band 
upon the crown, but the not rejeding it with fuf- 
Acient conftancy ; that ihe had lefs erred through 
ambition than hlial obedience; that ihe willingly 
accepted death as the only atonement flie could 
make to the injured ftate; and was ready by her 
punTfhment to ihew, that innocence is no plea in 
excufcr for deeds that tend to injure the community. 
After fpcaking to this effctk, ihe caufed herfelf to 
be difrobed by her women, and with a ftcady fe*» 
rene countenance fubmitted to the executioner* 

The enemies of the iiate being thus luppreiTed, 
the theatre was now opened for the pretended ene- 
mies of religion. The queen being freed from ap- 
prehenfions of an infurredtion, began by afiem* 
bling a parliament, which upon this, as upon 
moft occafions feemed only met to give counter 
nance to her various feveritics. 'ihe nobles, 
^vhofe only religion was that of the prince who 
I governed, 
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governed^ were eaiUy gained over ; and the boufc 
of coinfium& had long been paifive under all the 
variations of regal caprice. But there was a new 
enemy ftarted up againfl the reformers in the per-* 
(on of the king, who» though he took all poifiUc 
care to conceal hisaverfioo, yet fecretly influenced 
the queenr and enflamed all her proceedrngs* 
Philip bad for fome time been come over^ and 
had uied every endeavour to encreafe that fliare of 
power which, he had been allowed by parliaments 
but without eff^A, The queen, indeed, who 
loved him with, a fooUik fondnefs that fat but ill 
on a perfon of her vears and difagreeable perfoni 
endeavoured to pleaie him bv every conceffion (he 
could make or procure j and finding herf^lf inca- 
pable of fatisfying his ambition> (be was not re- 
mifs in concurring with his zeal i (o that heretics 
began to ^e persecuted with inquifitorial 
feverity. The old fanguinary laws were A. D. 
now revived* which had been reje£led by IS54« 
a former parliament. Orders were given 
that the bifhops andpricAs who had married (hould 
be ejeSted^ that the mais ihould be refl;ored> and 
thai the church and its privileges, all but their 
goods and cftates, fbould be put upon the fame 
foundation on which they were before the com- 
mencement of the reformation. As the gentry 
.and nobles had already divided the church lands 
among them, it was thought inconvenient, and 
indeed impoiEble, to make a reftoration of thefe. 

At the head of thofe who drove fuch meafures 
forward were Gardiner, bilhop of Winchefter, 
and cardinal Pole, who was now returned from 
Italy. Pole, who was nearly allied by birth to 
the royal family, had always confcientioufly ad-**^ 
he red to the catholic religion, and had incurred 
Hienry'sdifpleafure, not only byrefufinghis affent 

to 
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by her letters^ exhorted him to purfue tbe pioua 
Work wiihoMt yity pr interruption. Soon aftar, in 
c4>edknce to ber comroandSy Ridley^ bifliop of 
I^ondon, and the venerable Latimer^ biflxop of 
Worcefter, were condemned toother. Ridley 
bad been one of the ableft champions for the re* 
* foFmation ; his piety» learnings and folfdity o( 
judgment, were admirod by bis friends, and dread- 
ed by bis enemies. Tbe night before bis execuci- 
on, he invited tbe mayor of Oxford and his wife 
to fee him i and when he beheld them melted into 
tearsii he himfelf appeared quite unmoved, in«» 
wardiy fupported and comforted in tfaat hour of 
agiony. When be was brought to tbe ftake to be 
burnt, be found his old« friend Latiraer there he- 
fore him. Of all the prelates of that age, Lati* 
mtr was the moft remarkable for his unaffeded 
piety,, and the fimpliclty of his manners. He had 
never learned to natter in courts j and his opan 
rebuke was dreaded by all the sreat, who at that 
time too much deferved it. His fermons, which 
semain to this day, flxcw that he had much learn^ 
ing, and much wit; and there is an air of iince- 
rity running through them, not to be found tlk* 
where. When Ridley began to comfort his an- 
cient friend i Latimer, on his part, was as ready 
to return the kind office. ** Be of good cheer, 
brother, cried he, we Oiall this day kindle fuch a 
torch in England, as, I truft in God, (hall neuer 
be extingui&ed." A furious bigot afcended to 
preach to them and the people, while the fire was 
preparing ; and Ridley gave a moft ferious attenti- 
on to his difcourfc. No way diftra£ted by the pre- 
parations about him, he heard him to the lad; 
and then told him, that he. was ready toanfwer all 
that he had preached upon, if he were permitted a 
(bort indulgence ; but this was refufed him. At 
length £re was fet to the pile ; Latimer was foon 

out 



out of pain, butKidlejr contlnuul to. fiifEcr nxuch 
longer^, bis legs, being,. confunrnd befpje. tte fijcor 
reacned his vitaJs. 

' One. Thomas H^uke^ when conduiSed to the. 
flake,, had agreed with his frionds, that if bo 
found the torture fuppiartahley. he \«ould maka 
them a fignal for that, puspofe in the miciii oi thfi. 
flames^ Hi» 2veal for the caufe in which he fufFer- 
€d was r<» ftrong,. that, when the fpe£UtoxS( thought 
bim near expiring, by ilrctching out his arms^ he 
gave his friends the fignal that the pain was not 
too great to be borne* This, example^, with mar 
ny. others of the like conftancy^ encouraged mul- 
titudes not only to fiiffeV,. hut even to a^ire after, 
martyrdom. 

But women Teemed pcrfecutedt with, as much, 
ieverity even as men. A woman in Guernfey,, 
condemned for herefy,. was delivered of a child in, 
the midft of the fl;un£S. Some yof the fpedators^ 
humanely ran to fnatch the infant from danger ;, 
hut the maglllrate^ who was a papift, ordered it ta 
be flung in again^ and there it was confuted with 
the mother. 

Cranmer's death followed focn after, and firuck. 
the whole nation with horror^ This prelate, whom, 
we have feen a£ling fo very confpicuous a part ia 
the reformation, during the two preceding reigns, 
bad been long detained a prifoner, in confequer.cc; 
of his imputed guilt in obftrudling the queen's: 
fucceflion to the crown. But it was now refolved. 
t« bring him to puni&ment ; and to give it all its 
malignity, the queen ordered that he fhould be 
punilhed for herefy, rather than for treafon. He. 
was accordingly cited by the pope, to fiand bis^ 
trial at Rome; and though he was kept a prifo--^ 
ner at Oxford, yet upon hi$ not appearing,, he 
was condemned as. contumacious. But his ene** 
nxies were not fatisfied with his tortuces, withput 

adding 
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adding to them the poignancv of felf-accufation. 
Pcrfons were, therefore, employed to tempt him 
by flattery aiid infinuation ; by giving him hope^ 
of once more being received into favour, to fign 
his recantation, by which he acknowledged the 
dofbrines of the papal fupremacy and the real 
prefence. His love of life prevailed. In an un- 
guarded moment he was induced to (ign this pa- 
per } and now his enemies, as we are told of the 
devil, after having rendered him completely wretch- 
ed, fefolved to dcftroy him. But it" was deter- 
mined before they led him out to execution, that 
they ihould try to induce him to make a recanta- 
tion in the church before the people. The unfor- 
tunate prelate, either having a fecret intimation of 
their defign, or having once more recovered the 
native vigour of his mind, entered the church, 
prepared to furprtfe the whole audience by a con- 
trary .declaration.' Being placed in a confpicuous 
part of the church, a (ermon was preached by 
Cole, provoft of Eton, in which he magnifjed 
Cranmer's converfion as the immediate work of 
heaven itfelf. he afTured the archbifhop, that 
nothing could have been fo pleating to God, the 
queen, or the people ; he comforted him, that in 
cafe it was thought fit he ihould fuffer, that num- 
berlefs dirges and mafles (hould be faid for his foul ; 
and that his own confeflion of his faith, would 
ft ill more fee u re his foul from the pains of purga- 
tory. During this whole rhapfody, Cranmer ex- 
preffed the uimoft agony, anxiety, and internal 
agitation ; he lifted up his eyes to heaven, he fhed 
a torrent of tears, and groaned with unutterable 
anguifli. He then began aprayer^ filled with the 
moft pathetic expreffions of horror and remorfe : 
he then faid he was well apprifed of his du.ty to bis 
fovercignj but that z fuperior duty,^ the duty 
which be owed his Maker, obliged, him to declare 

that 
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that he had figned a papjr contrary to his confci- 
ence : that he took this opportunity of atoning 
for his error, by a fincere and open recantation j 
he* was willing, he faid, to feal with his blood that 
do£lrine which he firmly believed to be communi- 
cated from heaven ; and that as his hand had erred, 
by betraying his heart, it fliould undergo the firft 
punifhment. The aflembly, confifting chiefly of 
papiils, who hoped to triumph in the laft words 
of fuch a convert, were equ^iUy confounded and 
incenfed at this declaration. I hey called aloud 
to him to leave off diflembling ; and led him for* 
ward amidft the infults and reproaches of his au- 
dience to the ftake at which Latimer and Ridley- 
had fufFered. He was refolved to triumph over 
their infults by his conftancy and fortitude ; and 
the fire beginning to be kindled round -him, he 
flretched forth his right hand, and held it in the 
flames till it was confumed, while he frequently 
cried out, in the midft of his fuflerings, ^^ That 
** unworthy hand ;*' at the 'fame time exhibiting 
no appearance of pain or diforder. When the 
fire attacked his body, he feemed to be quite infen- 
fible of his tortures ; his mind was occupied 
wholly upon the hopes of a future reward. After 
his body wasdeihoyid, his heart was found en- 
tire ; an emblem of the conftancy with which he 
fufFered. 

Thefe perfecutions were now become odious to 
the whole nation ; and, as it may be eaftly fup« 
pofed, the perpetrators of them were all willing to 
throw the odium from themfelves upon others. 
Philip, fenfible of the hatred which he muft incur 
upon this occafion, endeavoured to remove the 
reproach from himfelf by a very groft artifice. He 
ordered his confefTor to deliver in his prefence a* 
ferinon in favour of toleration ; but Bonner in his 
turn would not take the whole of the blame, and^ 

retorted 
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refoi^^A th^ Suvwrn u^QO^ the. court. Ip ffj^ «. 

ttis^U Ql tk% ^9^niQk inquifitjoo, that, OiouJd. b^. 
c^uppwered to try her^ics^. and, co^detmi theox 
witbfim( ap]|. Qthec form- of Uw but itji owa au-* 
thwHYf, Jint^vje^n thif was thought, a, method too 
dfcl^ory. i» thft-prefen^eicigpncc of affaics* A pro- 
qfarnation ifiu^j ag^^ijift boQk$i of hcrefy, treaibn». 
siod r«dlcion> ded^rioga tb^ whofoever having, fuch 
ItQoks in bis> pofleffioa did i^at^ burq tbeon without 
niading5 (hould be. eftei^med rebels, and fufier ac- 
cordingly.. This, as. iiifght be e^QpeScd,. wa3 atr 
tended with bloody eif^^s, whole; crquds. were 
eocecutf d,, till ey«n the very reagiftra^es, whq. bad 
hfiesh inftcnmeaul u» thefe cruelties, at laft rc- 
fMfffd tojeiid their aififtance. It was conof uted^ 
t|}4t dujring thisi perfecu^ioo^ two hundred andfe.^ 
ven<ty-*feven perfoDs fuffered by fire, befides tboie> 
punub^d by^ iiuprifonrDen^,. fines, and confiica^^ 
tipftSk. A iDong th.Qfe who.fuffered by fire were five 
hiibof^, twenitjr-ooe clergymen, eight lay gentle*. 
ilieo, «ig|uy-fQuc trjadefnoeii^ one hundred huf« 
>haod(iken, SSty,-^^. won^ien,- and fpur Qhiljdrcn* 

AU thi^ wa^ terrible} and yet the tenifOjral af^ 
f^irs of the kingdooii; did not i'pem tp be more fuc- 
cefs/uK Frpra Philip's fijcflr arrival in England the 
qtipen's pregnaoiQy was talked of i and her own ex- 
treme defire that It (hould be true, induced her to. 
fftvouF the report. Wh«n Pole, the pope's legate, 
was firft introduce to her, (he fancit;d the child, 
fijrred in her v^omb r and this her Batterers comr 
paced to the leapiing of John, the baptift in, his 
ii9.other'$ belly, ^t ^e (al.ujtation of the Virgin. 
Tbe cath^li^Si wefO' CQ^fid^nt that {he^ was pi;eg;->. 
t^nti thf^y wcire: con^/^n^ that this child would 
be a: foA;( th«|y w^CQ eveq^ CQnfident that heaven 
VrpMld ir^^r hipE^ beau^tifal). ^igprous, and witty. 
ftul it. (Qon Wt\f^ QHl th9i^ ^U theix con^fidencje^ 

was 



-Msmi'ftMiffiefl J fofe* tilt «|iiMfi*l fl^iWM ^g« 

«bt iiifbtdettd 'Olkte bf tter Mtallh h«d "ibrtfu^M; 
»tiiJbn^r. 

'This -opMifn df "die l^tidin^s )^tf ftn€)r "Was '«fl 
%ildrtg tar^fiilly kept dpl^yPhfrKp, 4is4t*w{itftii<tew 

%he'iringUofti,^b(lt •he'ivks Uviftakdiv :^liie 'En^Nfli 

^ihie, 'haA)Of/red « toritiMal j^sftdtefy tgsrixKt Mm, 

%iid'{M<r^ tejpC^afed a%, %y^t(fh they ^iftoMariki^ 

^^hc Rtriitt'df his pon^cT, arid coHfrrMMl the'a^w 

'thbrity of 'th\5 <|tfeen. ^AhiWtio*i -wis ^Ws ottfy 

^fti1thg*paiK<3ti J ^nd ttte cJctWhc^fendftcft 4of -tte 

tiW^ch for 'his "pAfdn -was- rather pftihitftM by hkn 

•|!han d^sfired. Hte billy ^•vanttedto wake Mtr %fcH- 

'Aaii6tis fdbfetvttiit to the ptitpbfts of ^hig p«wef ; 

'but finding Trcr trnaWc to'fetisfy Wm m 'that hope, 

he lio longer treated her with 'itny rfeturn bf ifF^c- 

^tion,'but behai'edto 'her wrA appatfeht iWdJiffer- 

♦cnce and heglc'a. At tengih, trrW trith her litt- 

'Pormnftics%nd^jcaJ6iifits, tind'fiVid'rng'hii^iryth^rT- 

'ty ^xtremdy litriited *rn Etigland, be took' hold df 

the Itrft bppbrtanity to teVe her, ^ahd m^tit ov^f 

* to the eiliperbr hrs father in Flanders. In th^ 

rniftan time, the ^6cfen*s pailion irfcreafed in pro^ 

Ipdrtion to thedoolne/fswith whrch it was returned. 

She pafTed moft of Her time in folitude, '^ere Ac 

,]gave v^nt to her forrows, either by tears'or by wri • 

*tingfond ^pifttes toPWlrp, Who, except iftrhen Ite 

'v^anted Aioney, feldom recamed 4ier any anfwer. 

To firpply his demanfds upon thefe ocCafions, j(be 

took feveral very extorting methods 'byloanSj'wlTrdh 

Were forced from fevetal Whom fhe thought rtrfoft 

'afFecftionate to her ptfrfon, or beft able to fpire it. 

She oflPered the Engiiih merchants at Antwciji 

fourteen per cent, for a*loan of thirty thoafaiM 

■^pounds, and yet was mortified by a refufal. 

She 
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She was more ruccefsfui in her attempts to en* 
gage the Englifli in a war with France, at the in* 
ftigation of her hi|{band, although in the end it 
turned out to her utter confufion. A war had 
juft be^n commenced between Spain and that 
Jcingdoin i and Philip, who took this occafion to 
come over; to England, declared, that if he were 
not fe^onded by England at this crifis, he would 
n^vtr fee the country more. I'his declaration 
.greatly heightened the queen's zeal for promoting 
Jiis interefts ; and though (he was warmly oppofed 
in this, meafure by cardinal Pole, and the reft of 
her council, yet, by threatening to difmifs them 
all, file at laft fucceeded. War was declared 
againft France, and preparations were .every 
.where made for attapking that kingdom with vi-* 
A n S^^*^* ^" army of ten thoufand men was 
* raifed, and fuppFied by various methods. of 
557* extortion, and fent ovci* into Flanders. 
A battle gained by the Spaniards at St. Quintin 
feemed to promife great fuccefs to the allied arms ; 
but foon an adlion," performed by the duke of. 
Guife in the midft of winter, turned the fcale in 
favour of France, and afFecS^ed, if not in the inte- 
refts, at leaft the honour of England in the ten- 
dereft point. Calais had now for above two hun« 
dred years been in pofieilion of the Englifti ; it 
had been made the chief market for wo 1, and 
other Britifli commodities j it had been ftrongly 
fortified at different times, and was then deenied 
impregnable. But all the fortifications, whi(;h 
Were ratfed before g^unpowder was found out, were 
very ill able to rehft the attacks of a regular bat- 
tery from cannon; and they only continued to 
enjoy an ancient reputation for ftrength, which 
they were very ill able to maintain. Coligny, the 
French general, had remarked to the duke of 

Guife, 
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Guile, that as the town of CsJais was furrounded 
by marihes, which during winter were impaflable, 
except over a dyke guarded by two catUes, St. 
Agatha and Newman Bridge i the Engliih were 
of late, accuftomed, to fave expencc^ todifmifta 
great part of the earrifon at the approach of 
winter, and recall mem in fpring. The duke of 
Guife upon thls^ made a fudden and unexpedled 
march towards Calais, and aflaulted the caftle of 
St. Agatha with three thoufand arquebufiers. The 
garriion was foon obliged to retreat to their other 
caftle of Newnam Bridge, and (hortly after com- 
pelled to quit that pod, and to take ioelter in the 
city. . Mean while a fmall fleet was fent to block 
up the entrance of the harbour; and thus Calais 
was invefted by land and fea. The governor, 
lord Wentworih, made a brave defence } but his 
^arrifon being very weak, they were unable to re- 
iift an aiHiult given by the French, who made a 
lodgment in the caftle. On the night following, 
Wentworth attempted to recover this poft; but 
having loft two hundred men in the attack, he 
was obliged to capitulate ; fo that in lefs than eight 
days, the duke of Guife recovered a city that 
had been in pofteftion of the Engli(h fmce the time 
of Edward the third, and which he had fpent ele- 
ven months in befiegin^r. This lofs filled the 
whole kingdom with murmurs, and the queen with 
defpair; ihe was heard to fay, that when dead, 
the name of Calais would be found engraven on 
her heart. 

Thefe complicated evils, a murmuring people, 
an increafing herefy, a difdainful huft>and, and 
an unfuccefsful war, made dreadful depredations 
on Mary's conftitution. She began to appear con- 
fumptivfi, and this rendered her mind ftijl more 
morofe and bigotted. The people now therefore 
began to turn their thoughts to her fuccefTor i and 

the 
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cf confideratron thati before. Daring' th» "V^Ale 
•reign the'ifadbn Was hi leantiliMl afpti6heili<teii& 
^iA¥eg«ttltioron3y to'the^ttctf^dn, bufttie^lfe 
t)f this prinocfft. The vieilent'htttred 6f the'ii^ieen 
^broke 6U€ upon everyodcstfi^n; %hrle £4ifcalb<th, 
cohfbious'Of her^nger, pilIM%ertime«w^Miy iti 
i^adiiirand4htdy, imtlrdydetirclied fitjm bilfiwjfe. 
*Prapo&l8 bf 'matnage Imd %en'mswJc to her by 
ifie Swefiifii ^nfbafikdory 'in ^h4s in^ftef^s ^larae*; 
tutfltcreferrW hhntoMflic •queen, who leaving it 
110 tter own ^ehoice, ^e had tfie mamantmity to 
tcferve herfelf ft>r better foriune. f^or was flse 
4i^ prudent in tonweahng her-fentimems of jreli- 
*^on, andin el uifing^ali'^qtMrftions relative to tbat 
<d:(ngtrbQs fubjed. She was obnGoxtous to Mary 
4brtWo rtofons ; as Ihe was nextiierrto the throne, 
it'Was'feared Die "might afpire tort during her fif- 
•tePs fife time J but' it was ftiU more teafonably ap- 
«prtheif*ed*that%e*woWd, rf ei*er flie came to the 
Crt)Wn,ma1cc^rt innovation in that religion, which 
TMary took-'fuch pains to eftaWtflj. 1 he biifaops, 
'Who had ihed ftich a deluge of blood, forefaw this, 
and 6ften told' Mary that her deftroying meaner 
"Tieretics wasjtrf no advantage to theftatc, while the 
body of the tree ^as fuffercd to remain. Mary 
'ifkW JWid atknowlfedgedthe cogency of thdr argu- 
ments, confined her fifter with proper guards, and 
' only wahcfd for fome frefti infurred^ton, or fome 
favourattepretext, to dfeftroy her. Her own death 
prevented the perpetration of her meditated cruelty. 
9Udry bad been long in a very declining ftafteof 
Irealth i and having miftaken her dropfy for a 
"pregffjmcy, fee made ufe of «n improper regimen, 
which had increafbd the diforder. Every reflec- 
tion naw tormented her. The confcioufnefs of 
being hated by-lier fubjeSs, the profpedb of Eli- 
•2Jart)eth's fu'ceeffiOD, whom' fee hated, and, above 

all. 
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all, her anxiety for the lofs- of her huiband, who 
never intended to return : all thefe preyed upon 
her mind, and threw her into a lingering fever, of 
which fhe died, after a (hort and unfortunate reign 
of five years, four months, and eleven days, in 
the forty-third year of her age. Cardinal Pole, 
whofe gentknefs in power we have often had oc- 
cafion fo mention, furvived her but one day .^ She 
was buried in Henry the ieventh's chapel, accord* 
iog to the rites of the church of Rome. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

ELIZABETH. 

A D AX/^^ ^^ to adopt the maxim of 
I «8 * ^^ ^^^ catholics themfclves, that evil 
^^ * may be done for the produflion of good, 
one might fay that the perfecutions in Mary's reign 
were permitted only to bring the kingdom more 
generally over to the proteftant religion. Nothing 
could preach fo effediually againft the cruelty and 
vices of the monks, as the adions of the inonks 
themfelves. Wherever heretics were to be burnt, 
the monks were always prefeht, rejoicing at the 
flames, infulting the fallen, and freouently the 
firft to thruft the flaming brand againft the faces 
of the fufFerers. The Englifli were effifeaually 
converted by fuch fights as thefe from their an- 
cient fuperftitions. To bring the people over to 
any opinion, it is only neceflar-y to perfecute, in- 
ftcad of attempting to convince, l^he people had 
formerly been compelled to embrace the proteftant 
religion, and their fears induced them to conform ; 
but now almoft the whole nation were proteftants 
from inclination. ^ 

Nothing, therefore, could exceed the joy that 
was difl^ufed anoong the people upon the acceflion 
of Elii&abeth, who now came to the throne with- 
. out any oppofitton. She had been at Hattield, 
when informed of her fitter's death ; and haften- 
ing up to London, was received by the multitude 
with univeifal acclamations. Elizabeth had her 
education in that beft fchool, the fchooi of adver- 
fitj, and (he had made the proper ufe of her con- 
finement. Being debarred the enjoyment of plea- 
(ures abroad, flie fought for knowledge at home ; 

ihe 
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(be cultivated her underfttnding, learned the Ian* 
suages, and fdences; but of aH the arts which 
me acquired, that of concealing her opinions, of 
checking her inclinations, of difpleafing Hone, and 
of learning to reign, were the mod beneficial to 
her. 

This virgin monarch, as fome hiftorians have 
called her, upon entering the Tower according to 
cuftom, could not refrain from remarking on the 
difference of her prefent, and her former fortune, 
when (he viras fent there as a prifoner, and from 
whence (he had fo narrowly efcaped. She had alfo 
been fcarce proclaimed queen, when Philip, who 
had been married to Mary, but who ever tell ified 
a partiality in favour of Elisabeth, ordered his 
ambaflTador in London, the Duke of Feria, to 
make her propofals of marriage from his mailer* 
What political motives Elizabeth might have a>i. 
gainft this marriage, are not mentioned i but cer« 
tain it is, that fhe neither liked the perfon, nor 
the religion of her admirer. She was willing at 
once to enjoy the pieafures of independence, and 
the vanity of numerous folicitations. But while 
thefe were her views, {he returned him a very 
obliging, though evafive anfwer ; and be (Hll re^ 
tained fuch hopes of fuccefs, that he fent a mef^ 
fenger to Rome, with orders to folicit the difpen* 
iation. 

£iizabeth had, from the beginning, refolved 
upon reforming the church, even wh.le (he was 
held in theconltraints of aprifon; and now, upon 
coming to the crown, fhe immediately fet about 
it. But not to alarm the partizans of the catho* 
lie religion all at once^ (he retained eleven of her 
fifler's council; and, in order to balance their au« 
thority, added eight more who were known to be 
afFediionate to the protefUnt religion. Her par- 
ticular advifer, however, was Sir William Cecil, 
C a fecreury 
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fecretary of flate, a man more eariieftly emplojFed 
in the bufmefs than the fpeculations of the times | 
and whofe tempei: it wa$ to wiih for any religioD 
that he thought would contribute to the welfare of 
the (late. By his advice, therefore, (he imifiedi^ 
ately recalled all exiles, and gave liberty to all pri*^ 
foners who were confined on account of religion. 
She next publifhed a prpclamation, by which fho 
forbade all preaching without a fpecial licenfe. 
She alfo fufpended the laws fo far as to have a ^reat 
part of the fervice to be read in £ng<* 
A. D. liib, and forbade the hoft- to be any 
1559. more e'evated in her prefence. A par- 
liament foon after completed what the 
prerogative had begun ; a£l after sl& was pafled 
in favour of the reformation ; and in a fingje fef* 
iion the form of religion was eftabKfhed as we at 
prefent have the happinefs to enjoy it« 

The oppoiition whieh was made to thefe reli- 
gious eftabli(hments was furious, but feeble. A 
conference, of nine dofiors on each fide, was pro* 
pofcd and agreed to, in prefence of the lord keep- 
er Bacon. They were to difpute publicly upon 
either fide of the queftion ; and it was refolved that 
the people fhould hold to that which came off with 
the victory. Difputations x>f this kind never carry 
convidion to either party ; fo much is to be faid, 
and fo wide is the field that both fides have to 
range in, that the ftrength of both is exhaufted 
before the engagement may be properly faid to be- 
gin. The confcrtrice therefore came to nothings 
the catholics declared that it was not in their pow- 
er to difpute a fecond time upon topics, on whick 
they had gained a former viAory; while the pro- 
teftants, on the other fide, afcribed their caution 
to their fears. Of nine thoufand four hundred 
beneficed clergymen, which were the number of 
thofe in the kingdom, only fourteen bifhops, 

twelve 
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twelve archdeacons, fifteen heads of collegc;s, 
and about eighty of the parochial clergy, chofe to 
quit their preferments rather than give up their 
religion. Thus England was feen to change it$ 
belief in religion four ^imes fince the beginning of 
the reign of Henry the eighth, " Strange," feys 
a foreign writer, " that a people fo refolute, fliouldi 
be guilty of fp much inconftancyj that the fame 
peop]e, who this day aififled at the execution of 
heretics Ihould the next, not only think them 
guiltJefs, but conform to their fyftems of thinic-- 
ing." 

Elizabeth was now fixed upon a proteftanc 
throne; and bad confeqyently all the catholic 
powers of Europe her optn or fecrct enemies. 
France, Scotland, the pope, and even Spain it- 
felf, began to think of combining againft her« 
Her fubjetSls of Ireland were concealed enemies j 
and tb& catholic party in England, though pro- 
feiTing obedience, were yet ready to take the ad- 
vantage of her flighteft misfortunes. Thefe wer^ 
the dangers (he had to fear; nor had Ihe formed 
a fmgle alliance to affift her, nor poifefltd any fo- 
reign fjiends that fhe could fafely rely on. In this 
fituation, therefore, (he could hope for no other 
refourcQ but what proceeded from the afFedtion of 
her own fubjefts, her own infight into her affairs, 
and the wifdom of her adminiftration. From the 
begimiing of her reign, (he feemed to aim at two 
very difficult attainments ; . to make her felf loved 
by her fubjeds, and feared by her courtiers. She 
refolved to-be frugal of her treafure;. and ftill 
m^-rc fparing in her rewards to favourites. This 
at once kept the people in. good humour; and the 
great too poor to ihakc off their independence. 
She alfo {hewed, that {he knew how to diltribute 
both jewards and punilhments with impartiality; 
tbat {he kn?w when to' foothe, and when to up- 
C 3 bra:d ; 
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braid; that fhe could diflemble fubmii&oii, but 
preferve her prerogatives. In ftort, flie Teemed 
to have ft u died the people (he was born to govern^ 
and even (hewed tbat ihe knew when %o flatter 
their foibles to feci^re their affections. 

Her chief minifter was Robert Dudley, ion ta 
the kce duke of Northumberland, whom (he 
feemed to regard from capricious motives, as he 
was poflefled neither of abilities nor viciue.'^ But 
to make amends, the two favourites next in power, 
were Bacon and Cecily men of great capacity and 
infinite application : they regulated the finances^ 
and direded the political meafures with foreign 
courts, that were afterwards followed with ia 
much fuccefs. 

A ftate of permanent felicity is not to be ex» 
pededhere; and Mary Stuart, commonly called 
Mary queen of Scots, was the firft perion that 
excited the fears or the refentment of £li{&abeth» 
We have already mentioned, that Henry the.fe- 
venth married his eldeft daughter, Margaret, to 
James, king of Scotland, who dying left no iffue 
that came to maturity except Mary, afterwards 
furnamed Queen of Scots. At a very early age^ 
this princefs being pofleiTed of every accomplilh- 
ment of perfon and mind, was married to Francis, 
the dadphin of France, who dying, left her a 
widow at the age of nineteen. As Elizabeth had 
been declared illegitimate by Henry the eighth, 
Francis, in right of his wife, began to aflume the 
title of king of England; nor did the queen of 
Scots, his confort, ieem tadecUne (baring in'this 
empty appellation. But though nothing could 
have been more unjuft than fuch a claim, or more 
unlikely to fucceed, fillzabeth, knowing that fuch 
pretenuons might produce troubles in England, 
fent an ambafTador to France, complaining of the 
behaviour of that court in this inftance. Francis, 

however 
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llowcvcr, was not upon fuch good terms with Eli- ' 
zabeth as to forego any claims that would diftrefs' 
her; and her ambaflador was fen t home without 
fatisfadtion. Upon the death of Francis, Mary, 
the widow, flill feemed difpofed to keep up the ti- 
tle; but finding herfelf expofed to the perfecutions 
of the dowager queen, who now began to take the 
lead in France, fhc determined to return home to 
Scotland, and demanded a Me paffage from Eliza- 
beth through England* But it was now Lliza- 
beth's turn to refufe; and flie fent back a very 
haughty anfwer to M»ry*s requeft. From hence 
a determined per fonall enmity began to prevail be- 
tween thefe rival queens, which ^bfifted for many 
years after, until at lad the fuperior fortune of 
Eliziabeth prevailed. 

As the tranfa^lons of this unfoftunate queen 
make a difiinguifhed j)art in Elizabeth's hiitory, 
it will be ncceflary to give them greater room than 
I have hitherto given to the occurrences of Scot- 
land. The reformation in England having taken 
place, in Scotland, alfo, that work was begun, 
but with circiimftances of'grcater amimofitv ^igainft 
their ancient fuperftitions The mutual refent- 
ment which either party, in that kingdom, bore 
to each other, knew no bounds; and a civil war 
was likely to end the difpute. It was in this di- 
vided ftate of the people, that Elizabeth, by giv- 
ing encouragement to the reformers, gained over 
their afFe^lions from th,eir natural queen, who was 
a catholic^ and who confequently favoured thofe 
of that perfuafion.^ Thus religion at laft effed- 
ed a fincere friendlhip between the Englifh and 
Scotch, which neith^if treaties, nor marriages, 
nor the vicjnity of fituation, was able to produce. 
The reformers, t« a man, confidered Elizabeth 
as their patronefs and defender, and Mary as their 
perfecutor' and enemy. 

. It 
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It was in this fituation of things, thsit Mary re- 
tupned from France to reign at home in Scotland, 
entirely attached to the cuiloms and manners o^ 
the people {he left; and confequently very averfc 
to the gloomy feverity which her reformed fubjedts 
afie£led) ^^^ which they fancied made a proper 
ingredient in religion. A difference in religion^ 
between the fovereign and the people is ever pro- 
dui^ive of bad elFedis; iince it is apt to produce 

' contempt on the one fidey and jealoafy on the 
other. Mary could not av.oid regarding the four 
manners of the reformed clergy, whot now l}ore 
fway among the people^ without a mixture of ri- 
dicule and hatred; while th^y, on the other hand, 
could not look tamely on the gaieties and levities 
which fhe introduced among them, without ab- 
horrence and refemment. The jealoufy thus ex- 
cittd, began every day to grow ftronger ; the clcr-. 
gy waited only for fome indifcretion in the queen 

^ to fly out into open oppofition ; and her indiicre- 
tion but too fopn gave them fulficient opportu-, 
nity. 

After tv/o years had been fpent in altercation 
and reprqach, l>etween Mary and her fubjedts, it 
was refolved upon at laft by her counc;il) that fhe 
ihould look out for fome alliance, by which fhe 
might be fheitered and protected againft the info- 
lence and mifguided zeal of her fpintual 
A. D. inflrudlors. After fome deliberation, the 
1564. lord Darnley, fon tp the earl of Lenox, 
was th« per fon in whom their opinions 
and wifhes centered. He had been born and 
educated in England, was now in- his twentieth 
year, was couiin-german *to the queen ; and 
what perhaps fhe might admire ft ill more, he was 
extremely tali. Eliaabeth was fecretly no way "■ 
averfe to this marriage, as it freed her frorn^ the 
dread of a foreign alliance ; but when informed 

that 
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tbat it wa$^a£lually concluded and confummated, 
flie pretended totcftify the uimoft difpleafurc; fht 
menaced, complained, protefted ; feized all the 
carl of Lenox's Englifli eftate, and threw the 
cofintefs and her fecond foninto the Tower. This 
duplicity of conduct was common enoagh with 
Elisabeth; and on the prefent occafion, it ferved 
her as a pretext for refufing Mary's title to the fuc- 
ceiioi> of England, which ^hat princefs had fre- 
quently urged, but in vain. 

But notwithftanding Elizabeth's complaints and 
reientment, Mary was refolved to indulge her own 
inclinations, and, ftruck with the beauty of Darn- 
ley's figure^ the match was driven forward with all 
expedition ; and fome of the firft wieeks of their 
connexion feenied to promife aiv happy union for 
the reft of thebr live:?. However, it was not with- 
out, fome oppofition from the reformers that this 
marriage was completed. It was agitated, whether 
the queen couki marry without the confent of the 
people? Sontfe lords rofe up in arms to prevent it; 
but being purfucd byafdperior force, they found 
themfetve& obliged to abandon their country, and 
take refuge in England. Thus far all was fa. Dur- 
able to Mary; and thus far (he kept withni the 
'fioundS'Of driSt virtue. Her enemies wer^ baniih- 
ed, her rival over- ruled, and (he herfelf married to 
the man (be loved. 

While Mary had -been dazzled by the pleafuig- 
exterior of hcf new lover, (he had entirely for jgot 
CO look to the accomplishments of his mind. Darn- 
ley was but a weak and -ignorant man ; violent, yet 
variable in his enterprizes ; inlolent, yet credu- 
lous, and eafily governed by flaiterers; devoid of 
all gratitude, becaufe he thought no favours equal 
to his merit; and being addicted to low pleafures, 
he was equally in'^apable of all true fentiments of 
love and lenderucrfs. Msry, in the fir(i eiFuiions 
C 5 or 
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of her fondnefs, had taken a pleafure in exalting 
him beyond meafure ; but having leifure after- 
wards to renlark his weaknefs and his vices, (H^ 
began to convert her admiration into difguft ; and 
Dar nley, enraged at her increafmg coldnefs, point- 
ed his vengeance againft every pcrfon he elleemed - 
the caufe of the change in her fentiments and be- 
haviour. 

There was then In the court one David Rizzio, 
the fon of a mufician at Turin, himfelf a mufi- 
cian, who finding it difficult to fubiift by his art 
in his own country, had followed the ambaflador 
from that court into Scotland. As he underftood 
mufic to perfe<5^ion, and fung.a good bafs, he was 
introduced into the queen's concert, who was fo 
taken with* him, that (he dcfired th& ambaira4pr9 
upon bis departure, to leave Kizzio behind* The 
excellence of his voice foon procured him greater 
familiarities ; and although he was by no means 
handfome, but rather ugly, the queen ieemed to 
place peculiar confidence in him, and ever kept 
him next her perfon. Her fecretary for French 
difpatches having fome time ^fcer fallen under her 
difpbafure, (he promoted Rizzio to that office, 
who, being fhrewd, fenfible, and afpiring beyond 
his rank, ioon after began to entertain hopes of 
being promoted to. the important office of chan- 
cellor of the kingdom. He was confulted on all 
occ.ifions ; no favours could be obtained but by his 
interceifion, and all fuitors were firft obliged to 
^gain Rizzio to their intereils, by prefects, or by 
flattery. It was eafy to prevail upon a man of 
Darnley's jealous uxorious temper, that Rizzio 
was the perfun who had eftranged the queen's af- 
fections from him ; and a furniife once conceived 
became to him a certainty. He foon therefore 
confuked with fome lords of his party, ftung as 
he was with envy) rage, and refentment i and they 

not 
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not only fanned the conflagration In his mind, but 
offered their affiftancts to difpatch Rizzio. George 
Douglas, natural brother to the countefs of Lenox, 
the lords Ruihven ai»d Lindfey, fettled the circum- 
ftances of this poor creature's afFaflination among 
them i and dcterminejl that, as a puniOiment for 
the queen's indifcretions, the murder ibould be 
committed in her piefence. Mary was at this 
time in the fixth month of her pregnancy, and was 
then fupping in private, at table with the countefs 
of Argyk, her natural fifter, fomc other fervants 
and her favourite Rizzio. Lord Darnley led the 
way into the apartment by a private (liiir-cafe, and 
{load for fome time leaning at the back cf Mary's 
chair. His fierce looks and unexpected intrufion 
greatly alarmed the queen, who, neverthelefs« 
kept filence, not daring to call out. A little after 
lord Ruthven,' George Douglas, and. the other 
confpirators, rufhed in, all armed, and (hewing in 
their looks the brutality of their intentions. The 
queen could no longer reftrain her terrors, but de- 
manded the reafoa of this bold intrufion. Ruth- 
yen made her no anfvver j but ordered Rizzio to 
quit a place of which he was unworthy. Kizzio 
now faw that he was the objedl of their vent^eance ; 
and trembling v/ith apprehenlion took hold of the 
queen's robes to put t)im<elf under her proteftion, 
who, on her part, ftiove to imerpofe between the 
afTaffins and him. Douglas, in the mean time, 
had reached the unfortunate Rizzio; and fnatch- 
ing a dagger from the king's fide, while the queen 
filled the room with her cries, pliAiged it in her 
prcfence into Rizzio's bofom, who (crtaming 
with fear and agony, was torn from Mary by the 
other confpirators, zmd dragged into the anti- 
chamber, where hf ^^s dilpatched with fifty-fix 
wounds. 1 he unhappy princefs continued her la- 
mentations; but being informed of his fate, at 

once 
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once dried her tears, and faid fhe would weep no 
more, for (he would now think of revenge. The 
infult indeed upon her perfon and honour, and the 
danger to which her life was expofed on account of 
her pregnancy, were injuries fo atrocious and fo 
complicated, that they fcarceleft room for pardon. 

This aft of violence was only to be puniihed by 
temporizing; (he pretended to forgive fo great a 
crime; and exerted the force of her natural al- 
lurements fo powerfully, that herhufband fubmit- 
ted implicitly to her will. He foon gave up his 
accomplices to her refentment, and retired with 
her to Dunbar, while ihe having collected an 
army, which the confpiraiors had no power to re- 
fill, advanced to Edinburgh, and obliged them to 
fly into England, where they lived in great pover- 
ty and dilirefs. They made application, how- 
ever, to the Earl of Bothwell, a new favourite of 
Mary*s; and that nobleman, defirous to ftrength- 
en his party by the acceffion of their imercft, was 
able to pacify her refentment, and he foon after 
procured them liberty to return home. 

The vengeance of the queen was implacable to 
her hufband alone i his perfon was before d i fagree- 
abletoher; and having perfuaded him to give up 
his accomplices, (he treated him with merited dif- 
dain and indignation. But it were well for her 
character and happinefs had {he refted only in de- 
fpifing; (he fecretly refolved on a feverer revenge. 
The earl Bothwell, who was now become her fa- 
vourittj was of a confiderable family in Scotland ; 
and though not diftinguilhed by any talents, civil 
or militarVv yet he made fome noife in the difl'en- 
fions oi the ftate, and was an oppofef of the re- 
formation. He was a man of profligate manners, 
had involved his fortune in great debts^ and had* 
icduced himfelf to beggary by his profufion. 'J his 
nobleman,, nocwilhltanding, had ingratiated him- 
felf 
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felf fo far with the queen, that all her meafures 
were entirely directed by his advice and authority. 
, Reports were even fpread of more particular inti- 
macies ; and thefe gave fuch oneafinefs te Darn- 
ley, that he left the court, and retired to Glafgow, 
to be no longer a fpedator ef her excefles. But 
this was not what the queen aimed at ; (he was 
determined upon more ample punifhment. Short- 
ly after, all thofe who wiflicd well to her charac- 
ter, OT repofc to their country, were extremely 
pleafed, and fomewh^t fur prized, to hear that her 
tendernefs'for her hulband was revived; and that 
fte had taken a journey to vifit him, during his 
ficknefs there. Darnley was fo far allured by her 
behaviour on this occaiion, that he refolved to part 
with her no more; he put himfelf under her pro- 
te£^ion, and foon after attended her to Edinburgh, 
-which^ rt was thought would be a place more fa- 
vourable to hi^dedrr.ing health. She lived in the 
palace of Holyrood-houfe j but as .the fituation of 
that place was low, and the concourfe of perfons 
about the court ncceffarily attended with noife, 
which might difturb him in his prefent Infirm 
ftaie, fhe fitted up an apartment for him in a foli- 
tary houfe at fome diftance, called the Xirk of 
Field* Mary there gave him marks of krndnefs 
and attachment ; fheconverfed cordially with him, 
and ftie lay fome nights in a room und^ him. It 
was on the ninth of February that fhe told him 
(he would paft that night in the palace, becaufe th« 
marriage of one of her fervants was to be there 
celebrated in her prefence; But dreadful confeqaen- 
ces enfued. About two o*clock in the morning 
the whole city was much alarmed at hearing a great 
noife ; the houfe in which Darnley lay was blown 
up with gun-powder. His dead body was found 
at fome diftance in a neighbouring field, but With- 
out any marks of "violence, or contufion'. No 
doubt could be entertained but that Darnley was 

murdered j 
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murdered ; and the general fufpicion fell upon 
Bothwell as the perpetrator. 

All orders of the ftate, and the whote body of 
the people, began to demand juftice on the fup- 
pofed murderers the queen herieJf was not entire- 
ly exempt from the general fufpicion ; and papers 
were privately ftuck up every where, accufing her 
of being an accomplice. Mary, more felicitous 
to punifli others than defen§l herfelf, offered re- 
wards for the difcovery of thofe who had fpread 
fuch reports ; but no rewards were offered for the 
difcovery of the murderers. One indifcretion led- 
on to another ; Bothwell, though accu fed of be- 
ing ftained with her huiband's blood, though uni- 
verfally odious to the people, had the confidence, 
while Mary was on her way to Stirling, en a vifit 
to her fon, to feize her at, the head of a body of 
eight hundred horfe, and to carry her to Dunbar, 
where he forced Her to yield to his purpofes. It 
was then thought by the people that the meafure of 
his crimes^ was complete ; and that he who was 
fuppofed tb'kill the queen's hufband and to have 
offered violence to her perfon, could cxpeSt no 
mercy ; but they were aftoniflied upon finding, 
inftead of difgrace, that Bothwell was taken into 
more than former favour ; and, to crown all, that 
he was married to the queen, having divorced his 
own wife to procure this union. 

This was a fatal alliance to Mary ; and the peo- 
ple were now wound up by the complication of her 
guilt, to pay very little deference to her authority. 
The proterfant teachers, who had great power, 
bad long borne great animofity towards her ; 
the opinion of her guilt was by that means more 
widely diffufed, and made the deeper imprcflion. 
The principal nobility met at Stirling j and an af- 
fociation was foon formed for protedling the young 
ffince, and puaifhing the. king's murderers. Lord 

Hume 
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Hume was the fir ft in arras ; and Icadine a b»dy of 
eight hundred horfe, fuddenly environed the queen 
and Bothwell in the caftle of Borthwick. Thejr 
found means, however, to make their efcape ; and 
Bothwell, at the head of a few forces, meeting 
the aflbciators within about fix miles of Edinburgh, 
was obliged to capitulate, while Mary was con- 
duced by the prevailing party into Edinburgh, 
amidft the infults and reproaches of the populace. 
From thence (he was fent a prifoner to the caftle 
of JLochlevin, fituated in a lake of that name> 
where ihe fufiered all the feverities of an unkind 
keeper, and an upbraiding confcience, with a feel- 
ing heart. Bothwell, however, was more fortu- 
nate ; he fled during the conference, unattended, 
to Dunbar, where fitting out a few fmalj fliips, he 
fubfifted among the Orkneys for fome time by pi- 
racy. Being purfued thither, and his domeftics 
taken, who made a full difcov^ry of his crimes, 
he efcaped himfelf in an open boat to Denmark, 
where he was thcown into prifon, loft his fenfeSy 
and died mifefably about ten years afterwards. 

In this fituation, Mary was not entirely without 
protedion and friends. Queen Elizabeth, who 
now faw her rival -entirely humbled, began to re- 
lent ; flie was feen to reflect on the precarious ft^te 
of royal grandeur, and the danger of encouraging 
rebellious fubjefls; flie, therefore, fent Sir Nicho- 
las Throgmorton as her ambaii'ador to Scotland, 
to interpofe in her behalf; but the aflbciatcd lords 
thought proper to deny him, after feveral afFefted 
delays, all accefs to Mary's perfon. However, 
though he could not confer with her, he procured 
her the beft terms with the rebelliotis lords that he 
could, which was, that (hefhould refign the crown 
in favour of her fon, who was as yet a minor ; ' 
.that flie fliouid appoin( the earl of Murcay, who 
bad from the beginning teftified an hatred to lord 

Darnley, 
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Darnley, as regent of the kingdom ; ami a» he 
was then in France, that he fliould appoint a coun«* 
crl till his arVtval. Mary could not think of re* 
jfigning aH~power without a plentiful efFuiion of 
tears ; but at kft figned what was brought to her, 
even without infpedJion. In confequence of this 
forced refignation, the young prince was proclaim- 
ed kitig, under the title of James the fixth The 
queen had now no hopes but from the kindnefs of 
the earl of Murray; but even here (he wa§ difap* 
pointed ; the ear), upon his return, infiead of com*- 
forting her, as fhe expe6led, loaded her with re- 
proaches, which reduced her almoft todefpair. 

The calamities of the great, even though juftly 
deferved, feldom fail of creating pity, and procur- 
ing friends. Mary by her charms and promifes, 
had engaged a young gentleman, whofe name was 
George Douglafs, to aflift her in efcaping from the 
place where ihe was confined |and this heeffe£ted, 
by conveying her in difguife in a fmall boat, rowed 
by himfdf, afliore. It was now that the news of 
her enlargement being fpread abroad, all the loy- 
alty of the people feemed to revive once more. As 
Bothwell was no longer afTociated in her caitfe;, 
many of the nobility, who expefted to fuccced 
bim in favour, figned a bond of affociating for her 
defence j and in a few days Ihe faw herfelf at the 
head of fix thoufand men. 

Tne earl of Murray, who had been declared re- 
gent, was not flow in afHjmWing his forces 5 and 
although his army was inferior to that of" the queen 
of Scots, he boldly took the field againrt her, A 
battle was fought at Langfide, near Glafgow, which 
was entirely decifive in his favour, and he feemed 
to merit vi6iory by his clemency after the action. 

* T^ Mary, now totally ruined, fled fou'th wards 
^* > /^ from the field of battle with great preeipi- 

'^ tation; ^nd came with a few attendants to 

the 
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the borders of England, where fhe hoped for pro» 
te<^)on from Elizabeth, who had upon fome recent 
eccafipns declared in her favour. 

With thefe hopes (he embarked on board a fi(h« 
tng boat in Galloway, and landed the fame day at 
Wirkington in Cumberland, about thirty miles 
dHftantfraiti Carlifle, whence fhe immediately dif« 
patched a mefienger to London, cravmg prote^^i^* 
on, and deiiring liberty to vifit the queen, Eliza** 
beth being informed of her misfortunes and re* 
U'eat, deliberated for fome time upon the proper 
Biethods of proceeding, and refolded at laft to a£i 
in a friendly, yet cautious manner* She immedi* 
alely fent orders to lady Scrope, fifter to the duk« 
of Norfolk^ a lady who lived in that neighbour- 
hood, to attend on the queen of Scots $ and foon 
after difpatched lord Scrope himfelf, and Sir Frana 
cis Knolles, to pay her all poffible refpeft. Not« 
whhftanding thefe marks of diftin^ion, the queen 
refufed to admit Mary into her prefence, until 
file had cleared her cbarader from the many foul 
afperftons that it was ftained with. It might, 
perhaps, have been Elizabeth's duty to protedl, 
and not to examine, her royal fugitive. How- 
ever, flie adted entirely under the direction of hei 
council, who obferved, that if the crimes of the 
Scoftifli princefs were really fd great ^s they were 
reprefenttd, the treating her with friendihip would 
but give them a fan^ion ; if fhe was found, guilt* 
Icfs upon trial, every enterprize, which friendfhip 
fliould infpire in her defence, would be confidered 
as laudable and glorious, 

Mary was now, though relu£iantly, obliged 
to admic her ancient rival as an umpire in her 
caufe; and the accufatfon was readily undertaken 
by Murray the regent, who expei^ed to remove fo 
powerful an affiftant as Elizabeth, by the atroci- 
oufnefs of Mary's offences. This extraordinary 

conference, 
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conference, which deliberated on the conduct of 
% foreign queen, was managed at York; three 
commiffioners being appointed by Elizabeth, nirne 
by the queen of Scots, and five by the regent, ia 
which he himfelf was included. Thefe confe- 
rences were carried on for fome time at the place 
firft appointed ; but after a while, Elizabeth, eviher 
unwilling to decide, as fhe would thus give up-th^ 
power (he was now poffeffed of, or perhaps de- 
iirous of throwing all light poffible upon Mary's 
conduft, ordered the commiflioners to continue 
their conferences at Hampton-court, where they 
were fpun out by. affeded delays. Whatever 
. might have. been the caufe of pr6tra£fcing this con- 
ference in the beginning is not known ; but many 
of the proofs of Mary's guilt, which were fup- 
prefTed at York, made their appearance before the 
board at Hampton. Among other proofs, were 
manv letters and fonnets, written in Mary's own 
hand to Both well, in which (hedifcovers her know- 
ledge of Darnley's intended murder, and her con- 
trivance to marry Bothwell, by pretending a forced 
compliance. Thefe papers^ it muft be owned, 
are not free themfelves from fufpicion of being a 
forgery ; yet the reafons for their authenticity 
feem to prevail. However this be, the proofs of 
Mary's guilt appearing flronger, it was thought 
proper to engage her advocates to give anfwers to 
them \ but they, contrary to expectation, refufed, 
alleging, that as Mary was a fevereign princefs, 
fhe could not be fubjeCl: to any tribunal, not con- 
fidering that the aim of this conference was not 
puniflxment, but reconciliation ; that it was not 
to try Mary, in order to infli^ penalties, but to 
know whether flie was worthy of Elizabeth's 
fricndfhip and protedion. Inftead of attempting 
•^ to 
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to juftify her condud, the queen of Scots Iaboui;ed 
nothing fo much as to obtain- an interview witk 
Elizabeth ^ confcious that her infinuations^ arts» 
and addrefs, of all which Oie was a petfe^ mif- 
trefs, would be fufficient to perfuade her royal 
iifter and ftand in place of innocence. But as (he 
ftill perfifted in a refolution to make no defence^ 
this demand was finally refufed her. 

She ftill, however, perfifted in demanding Eli- 
zabeth's protection i £he defired that either £he 
Ihould be aflifted in her endeavours to recover her 
authority, or that liberty fliould be given her for 
retiring intolerance, there to make trial of the 
friendihip of other princes. But Elizabeth, fen* 
iible of the danger which attended either of thefe 
propofals, was fecretly refolved to detain her ftill 
in captivity, and (he was accordingly fent to Tut- 
bury caflle, in the county of Stanord, where (he 
was put under the cuftody of the earl of Shrewf* 
bury ; there (he gave her royal' prifoner hopes of 
one day coming into favour, and that unlefs her 
ownobftinacy prevented^ an accommodation might 
at laft take place. 

But this unhappy woman was fated to nothing 
buc misfortun^ss ; and thofe hopes of accommoda- 
tion which (he had been given to expert, were ftill 
put ofF by fome finifter accident. The fadlons 
of her own fubjedls in Scotland tended not a little 
to alarm the jealoufy of Elizabeth, and increafe 
the rigours of Mary's confinement. The regent 
of Scotland, who had been long her inveterate 
enemy, happening to be aftTaffinated) in revenge 
of a private injury, by a gentleman of the name 
of Hamilton^ upon his death the kingdom re« 
japfed into its former anarchy. Mary's party 
once more aiTembled themfelves together, and be- . 
came mafters of Edinburgh. They even ventured 
towards the borders of England, where they com*< 

mitted 
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mhted fome diforders, which calkd upon the vigi- 
fefice of Elizabeth to fupprefs. She quickly fent 
an army commanded by the earl of Suflex, who 
entering Scotland, principally chuftifed all the par*- 
tizans of the captive queen, under a pretence that 
tbey had offended his miftrcfs by harbouring tng- 
liftk rebels. 

But the defigns and arts of Elizabeth did not reft 
here ; wfeile (he kept up the moft friendly corref- 
pondence with Mary, and the moft warm pro- 
teftattons of fmcerity, paffed between them, (he 
was far from either afliftfng her caufe, or yet from 
rendering it defperate. It was her intereft to keep 
the factions in Scotland ftill alive, to weaken the 
power of that reftlefs and troublefome nation \ for 
this purpofe fhe weakened the party of the queen, 
that had now promifed to prevail, by tedious ne- 
gotiations I and in the mean time procured the earl 
of Lenox to be appointed regent, in the room of 
Murray who was (lain. 

This attempt, which promifed to be favourable 
to M^ry, proved thus ttnfuccefs'ul, as well as 
another, which was concerted near the place of 
her captivity. The duke of Norfolk was the only 
peer who enjoyed the higheft title of mibility in 
England; and the qualities of his mind 
A. D. correfponded to his highftation. Bene- 

I568« ficent, affable, and generous, he had ac- 
quired the afFeSions of the people; and 
3Wt ftofQ his moderation, he had never alarmed 
the jealoufy of the fovereign. He was at this time 
a widower, and being of a fuitable age tocfpoufe 
the queen of bcots, her own attractions, as well' 
as his interefts, made him defirous of the match. 
Sut the obtaining thzabeth's confent, previous to 
their nuptials, was conlidered as a circumftancc 
eiTential to his aims. But while this nobleman 
made almoft all the nobility of England confidants 

to 
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to his paffiohy he never had' the prudence, or the ~ 
courage to •open his full intentions to th« queen 
herfelf. On the contrary, tn order tafupprefs the 
Airmaies that were currently reported, he fpoke 
contemptucKiily of Mary to Elifzabeih ; a£iraie4 
that his eftates in England were of more value than 
the revenueof the whole kingdom ; and declared^ 
that when, he amu/ed hintfelf 10 his own tennis^ 
court at Norwich, be was a more magnificent 
prince than a Scotdfh king. This duplicity only 
ferved to enflame the queen's fu^icions the more ^ 
and finding that (he gave /his profeffions Ho great 
degree of credit, he retired from the~court in dif- 
]guft. Repenting, however, foon after of this . 
meafure, he was r&folved to return, witit a view of 
regaining the queen^s good/ graces; but on the 
way, he was ftopt by a meflenger from the qoeem^ 
and foon cominitted to the Tower under the cuf- 
tody of Sir Henry Nevil. 

But the duke of Norfolk was too much beloved 
by his partisans in the North, to be confined 
without an effort made for hisreicafe. The earls 
of Weftmorland and Northumberland had pre- 
pared meafures for a rebellion ; had communicat- 
ed their deftgn to Mary and her minifters ; had 
entered into a correfpondence with the duke of 
Alva, governor of- the Low-Countries, and had 
<}btained his promrfe of men smd ammunition* 
JBut the vigilance of Elizabeth's minifters was not 
to be eluded ; orders were immediately fent for 
their appearance at court, and now the infurgent 
lords perceiving their fchemes difcovered, were 
obliged to begin their revolt before matters were 
entirely prepared for its opening. They accord* 
tngly publiihed a manifefto, in which they alleg* 
ed, that no injury was intended againft the queen, 
to whom they vowed unihaken allegiance ; but 
that their ible aim was to re-e&abliih the religion 

of 
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of their anceftors, to remove all evil counfellors 
from about the queen's perfon ; and toreftore the 
duke of Norfolk to his liberty and the queen's fa- 
vour* Their number aitiounted to four thoiifand ' 
foot, and fixteen hundred horfe ; and they ex- ' 
peded to be joined by all the catholics in Eng- 
land. But they foon found themfelves miferably 
deceived ; the queen's condu£l had acquired the 
general good will of the people, and (he now per- 
ceived that her fureft fupport was thejuftice of 
her actions. The duke of Norfolk himfelf, for 
whofe fake they had revolted, ufed every method 
that his circumftances would permit, to aflift and 
fupport the queen ; the infufgents were obliged to 
retire before her forces, to Hexham ; and hearing 
that reinforcements were upon their march to join 
the royal army, they found no other expedient t>ut 
to difperfe themfelves without a blow. Northum- 
berland fled into Scotland, and was confined* by 
the regent to the caflJe of Lochlevin ; Weilmor- 
land, after attempting to excite the Scotch to re- 
volt, was obliged to efcape into Flanders, where - 
he found protection. This rebellion was follow- 
ed by another, led on by lord Dacr<is, but with 
as little fuccefs. Some fever i ties were ufed againft 
thefe revolters, and it is (aid, that no lefs than 
eight fufFered by the hands of the executioner on 
this occafion. The queen w^s (o well' pleafed : 

with the duke of Norfolk's behaviour, 

A. D. that (he now releafed him from the 

1569. Tower; allowed him to return homct 

only exacting a promife from him, not 
to proceed any further in his pretenfions to the 
queen of Scots. 

But the queen's confidence was fatal tp'this 

brave, but undefigning nobleman. He had not 

been releafed above a year, when new projeds 

were fet on foot by the enemies of the queen and 

I the 
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the reformed religion, fecredy fomented by Ro« 
dolphi, an inftrument of the court- of Rome, and 
Che bifliop at Rofs, Mary's minifter in Endand. 
It was concerted i>y them, that Norfolk fiiould 
renew his defigns upon Mary, to which it is pro- 
bable he was prompted by paflton ; and this no* 
bleman entering into their fchemes, he, from be- 
ing at (irft only ambitious, now became criminal. 
It was mutually agreed^ therefore^ that the duke 
fhould enter into all Mary's interefts ; while on 
the other hand, the duke of Alva promifed to 
tranfport a body of fix thouland foot, and four 
thoufand horfe, to join Norfolk as Toon as. he 
ihould be ready to begin. This fcheme was fo 
fecretly laid, that it had hitherto entirely efcaped 
the vigilance of Elizabeth^ and that of fecretary 
Cecil, who now bore the title of lord Burleigh. 
It was found out merely by accident ; for the duke 
having fent a fum of money to lord Herreis, one 
of Mary's partizans in §cotland, omitted trufiing 
the fervant with the contents of his meflage ; and 
he finding, by the weight of the bag, that it con- 
tained a larger fum than the duke mentioned to 
h;ip, began to miftruft fome plot, and brought 
the money^ with the duke's letter td the fecretary 
of fiate. It was by the artifices of that great ftatei- 
roan, that the duke's fervants were brought to 
make a full confeffion of their mailer's guilt ; and 
the bifhop of Rofs foon after, finding the whole 
difcovered, did not fcruple to confirm their tefti- 
mony. The duke was inftantly committed to the 
Tower, and ordered to prepare for his trial. A 
jury of twenty five peers uhanimoufly paflcd fen- 
tence upon him ; and the queen, four months af- 
ter, reluctantly figned the warrant for his execu- 
tion. He died with great calmnefs and conftancy : 
and tho' he cleared himfelf of any difloyal intenti- 
ons againft the queen's authority, be acknowledg- 
ed 
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cd die jvfticc of tht fcntdicc by which he fuffer- 
ed. A few months after, the dake of Northam- 
ber land being delivered up by the regent:, under* 
went a fimilar trial, aird was brought to the fcaf- 
fold for his rebeltiotu All theie inefFedual ftrugw 
gies in favour of the unfortunate queen of Scots, 
feenied only to rtvec the chains of her confinement^ 
and Oie now found relief only in the telburces of 
her own mind, which diilrefs had contributed to 
foften, refine, and cra<pro{(f • Froin henceforth 
ihe continued for feveral years a precarious de- 
pendent on Llizabeth^s fufpicions ; and only waited 
for fome new effort of her adherents- to receive 
that fate, which political, and not merciful mo<^ 
tives feemed to prolong. 
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C H A P> XXVH. 
ELIZABETH <Contintxcd.) 

HAVING thas far attended iht queen of 
Scotland, whofi: conduct and misfortunes 
make fuch a diftinguiflied figure in this reign^ we ' 
now return to fome tranfaflionSy prior in point of 
time, hut of Jefs confideratton. 

In the beginning of thrs reign, the Hagonots^ 
or reformed party In France, were oUig- . ^ 
ed to call in the proteSion of the Eng- \ • 
Iffli 5 and in order to fecure their conn- '5^** 
dence, as they were poflTeiTed of the greateft part 
of Normandy, they offered to put Havre into the 
queen's bands, a proffer which (he immediate^ 
ly accepted. She wifely confidered, that as that 
part commanded the mouth of the river Seine, 
it was of mxich more importance than Calais $ 
and file c»uld thus have the French ftill in her 
power. Accordingly three thoufand Englifh 
teok pofleliion of Havre and Diepe, under ihe 
command of Sir Edward Poinings, but the latter 
place was found fo little capable of being defend«> 
ed, that it was immediacdy abandoned. But 
Havre itfelf was obliged to capitulate fhortly after. 
Although the garrifon was reinforced, and was 
found to amount to fix thoufand men ; und every 
means was employed for putting the town in a 
pofture of defence a^ainft the great army that 
was preparing to beficge it, yet it felt a fcverer 
enemy within the walls ; for the plague had got 
into the town, and committed fuch havock among 
thefoldier^, that an hundred were commonly feen 
to die of it in one day. The garrtfon, being ^ui 
difplrited, and diminifhed to nfteen hundred men, 
VoL.iiL ' D finding 
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finding the French army indefatigable in their ap- 
proaches, were obliged to capitulate j and thus 
the Englifh loft all hopes of ever making another 
eftablKhment in the kingdom of France. This 
misfortune was produdiveof one ft ill more dread- ^ 
ful to the nation, for the Englifli army carried ' 
back the plague with them to London, which made 
fuch ravages, that twenty thoufand perfons died 
there in one year. 

This, if we except the troubles raifed 
A. D. upon the account of Mary, feems to 
1563. have been the .firft difafter that, for 
above thirteen years, any way contribut- 
ed to difturb the peace of this reign. Elizabeth, 
ever vigilant, acStive, and refolute, attended to 
the flighteft alarms and reprefled them before 
they were capable of producing their eftcft. Her 
frugality kept her independent, and her diflimu- 
lation (for Ine could diffemble) made her beloved. 
The opinion of the royal prerogative was fuch, 
that her commands were obeyed as ftatutes ; and 
(he took care that her parliaments fliould never 
venture to circumfcribe her power, fn her 
fchemes of government flie was aftifted by lord 
Burleigh, and Sir Anthony Bacon, two of the 
moft able miniflers that ever direded the affairs 
of Ersgland ; but while (he committed to them all 
the drudgery of duty, her favourite Robert Dud- 
ley, earl of Leicefter, engrofled all her favour, 
and fecured all the avertiies to preferment. All 
requefts were made through him ; and nothing 
given away without his confcnt and approbation*. 
His merits, however, were by^ no means adequate 
to his fuccefles; he was weak, vain, and bpaflful^ 
but thtfe qualities did'np injury'tothe ftate, as his 
two co-^djui'ors w^re willing, whiTe he maintain- 
ed all the fpl-endoiultjf office, to fccureto them- 
selves the more folid emoluments. 

During 
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'During this peaceable and uniform government, 
England furniflies but few materials for hiflory. 
While France was torn with internal convuliions ; 
while above two thoafand of the Hugonots were 
maflacred in one night, in cool blood, on the feaft 
of St. Bartholomew, at Paris ; while the inhabi* 
tants of the Low Countries^ had (baken, off the 
Spaniih yoke, and were bravely vindicating their 
rights and their religion $ while all the reft of £u« 
rope was teeming with plots, fedicions, and cru* 
elty ; the Englim under their wife queen, were 
enjoying all the benefits of peace, extending com- 
merce, improving manufactures ; and fetting an 
example of arcs and learning to ail the reft of the 
world* Except the fmall part, therefore, which 
Elizabeth took in foreign tranfadions, there fcarce 
pafted any occurrence which requires a particular 
detail. 

There had for fome time arifen difgufts be- 
tween the court of England and that of Spain. 
Elizabeth's having rejected the fuit of Philip, 
might probably have given rife to thefe difgufts ; 
Bnd after that, Mary's claiming the protection of 
that monarch, tended ftill more to widen the 
breach. This began, as ufual on each fide, with 
petty hoftilities ; the Spaniards, on their part, ha<i 
fent into Ireland a body of feven hundred of their 
nation, and Italians, who built a fort there ; but 
wi?re foon after cut off to a man, by the Duke of 
' Ormond. On the other hand tho Englifti, under 
the conduct of Sir Francis Drake, affaulted the 
Spaniards in the place where they deemed them- 
felves moft fee u re, in^ the New World. This 
was the (irft hngliftiman that failed round the 
globe ; and the queen was fo well pleafed with his 
valour and fuccefs, that (he accepted a banquet 
from him at Deptford, on board the fliip which 
had atcbieved fo memorable a voyage. * 

D2 In 
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In dug manner, while hoftiUtics were daily hml- 
tlplying between Spain and England, and while 
tbe power of Spain^ as. well as the monareh*^ in-* 
^dinationS) were very forsiidiible to the queen, (he 
began to look out for^ an atliance that might fup^- 
port her againft fuch a dangerous adv^rfary. The 
dulce of Anjou had long made pretentions to Eli- 
zabeth; and though (he was near twenty-five 
years older than he^ be took the refolutton to pre- 
fer his fuit in perfon,. and paid her a Tifit in feeret 
at Ofe^nwich. It appears, that though hts figure 
was not advantageous^ hifS addrefs was pleafing. 
The queen ordered her miniflerstofix the terms 
Cff the contract; a day was appointed for the' 
fo1emniz.ation of their nuptials, and every thing^ 
feemed to fpeak an approaching union. But Eli- 
zabeth could not he induced, as that event appear- 
ed to approach, to change her condition ; (he ap- 
peared doubtful, irrefolute, and melancholy ; (he 
was obferved to pafs feveral nights without any 
deep, till at laft her fettled habits of prudence pre- 
vailed over her ambition, and ^^e duke of Anjou 
was difmifTed. 

The queen thus depriving herfelf of a foreign 
ally, looked for approbation and afliftance from 
h^^r own fubjedis at home. Yet even here (he was 
not without numbcrlt-fs enemies, who either hated 
her for religion, or envied her for fuccefs. There 
were feveral con fpiracies Termed againft her life, 
many of which were imputed to the intrigues of 
the queen of Scots, at leaft it is certain that 
her name was ufed in all. Henry Percy, earl of 
Northumberland, brother to him beheaded fome 
years before, and Philip Howard earl of Arun- 
del, (on to the unfortunate duke of Norfolk, fell 
under fufpicion ; and the latter was by order of 
council, confined to his own houie. Francis 
1 hrogmortoii, a private gemletnan, wascort^- 

mitted 
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fnitted to cuftody, on account of a letter which 
he had written to the queen of Scots; and fhortly 
after confeffing his guilt, he was condemned and 
executed. Soon aftei* William Parry, a catholic 
gentleman, who had on a former occafion received 
the queen's pardon, was found engaged in a def- 
perate confpiracy to aflaffinate his fovereign and be- 
iiefadtor. He had confulted upon the ju dice and 
expediency of this vile meaCure l)oth with the 
pope's nuncio and legate, who exhorted him to 
perfevere inhisrefolution, and extremely applaud- 
ed his defign. He, therefore aflbciated himfelf 
with one Nevil, who entered zealoufly into the de- 
iign ; and it was determined to (hoot the queen,, 
while (he was talcing the air on horfeback. But 
while they were watching an opportunity for the 
execution of their pur pofe, the earl of Weftmore- 
land happened to die in exile; and as Nevil was 
next heir to the family, he began to entertain 
hopes, that by doing fome acceptable fervice to 
the queen, he might recover the ellateand honours 
which had been forfeited by the rebellion of the 
laft eaci. He betrayed jijie whole con fpi racy to 
the minifters; and Parry being thrown into pnfon 
Confefled the guilt both to them, and to the jury 
who tried him. He was fbortly after condemned 
and executed. 

Thefe attempts, which were entirely feton fDot 
bv the catholic party, ferved to increafe the feve- 
rity of the laws againft them. Popifli priefts were 
banifhed the kingdom ; thofe who harboured 
or relieved them were declared guilty of felony ; 
and many were executed in confequence of this 
fevere edi£l« Nor was the queen of Scots her- 
felf without fome (hare of the puniftiment. She 
was removed from under the care of the earl 
of Shrewfbury, who had always been indulgent 
D 3 to 
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to his prifoner, particularly with regard to air and 
jfxercife; and (he was committed to the cuftody of 
Sir Amias Paulett, and^Sir. Drue Urury, men of 
honour, but inflexible and rigid in their care and 
attention. 

Thefe conrpiracies ferved to prepare the way for 
Mary's ruin, whbfe greateft misfortunes proceeded 
rather from the violence of her friends, than the 
malignity of her enemies. Elizabeth's minifters 
had long been waiting for fome fignal inftancc of 
the captive queen's enmity, which they could ca- 
fily convert into treafon j and this was not long 
A pv wanting. About this time one John Bal- 
. ' g, ' lard, a popifh prieft, who had been bied in 
^ ' the Englift feminary at Rheims, refolved 
to compafs the death of a queen, whom he confider- 
ed as the enemy of his religion 5 and ^with that 
gloomy refolution^ came over into England in the 
difguifc of a foldier, with the affumed name of 
' captain Fortefcue. He bent his endeavours to 
bring about at once the proje6t of an aflaiTinationy 
an infurredion, and an invafion. 1 he firft per- 
fon he addrefled himfelfto was Anthony Babing- 
-ton, ofDethick, in the county of Derby, a young 
gentleman of good family, and pofl'efTed of a ve- 
ry plentiful fortune. This perfon had been Igng 
remarkable for his zeal in the catholic caufe, and 
in particular for his attachment to the captive 
queen. He therefore came readily into the plot, 
and procured the concurrence and afliftance of 
fome other afibciates in thi3 dangerous undertake 
ing. Barnwell, a gentleman of a noble family in 
Ireland, Chornock, a gentleman of LancaQiire, 
Abington, whofe father had been colFererto the 
houftiold, and, chief of all, John Savage, a man 
of defperate fortunes, who had ferved in the Low- 
Countries, and came into England under a vow 

to 
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to deftroy the queen.^ * He indeed did not fcem to 
defire any affociaie in the bold entcrprize, and rc- 
fufcd for feme time to permit any to fliare with 
bim in what he efteemed his greateft glory. He 
challenged the whole to hlmfelf ; and it was with 
ibme difficulty that he was induced to depart from 
his prepoRerous ambition. The next ftep was 
to apprize Mary of the confpiracy formed in her 
favour ; and this they cffe^aed by conveying their 
letters to her by means of a brewer that fupplied 
the fahiily with ale, through a chink, in the wall 
of her apartment. In thefe, Babington informed 
her of a defign laid for a foreign invafion, the 
plan of an infurre£tion' at home, the fcheme for 
her delivery, and the confpiracy for aflaflinating 
the ufurper by fix noble gentlemen, as he termed 
them, all of them his private friends, who, from 
the zeal which they bore the catholic caufe and 
her majefty'^ fervice, would undertake the tragi- 
cal execution. To thefe Mary replied, that fhc 
approved highly of the defign ; that the gentle- 
men might expeft all the rewards which it (hould 
be ever in her power to confer ; and that the death 
of Elizabeth was a nccefTary circumftancc, pre- 
vious to any further attempts either for her delivery, 
or the intended infurre<Slion. 

Such was the fcheme laid by the confpirators ; 
and nothing feemed fo certain as its fecrecy and its 
fuccefs. hut they were all miferably deceived; 
the active and fagacious miniftefs of Elizabeth 
were privy to it in every ftage of its growth, and 
only retarded their difcovery till the meditated guilt 
was ripe for puniftiment and conviSion. Ballard was 
adhially attended by one Maude, a catholic prieft, 
who was a fpy in pay with Walfinghaiti, fccretary 
of ftate. One Polly, another of his fpies, had 
found means to inflnuate himfelf among the con- 
fpirators, and to give an exadl account of their 
D ^ proceedings. 
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proceedings. Soon after one Giffiurd a prieft ctme 
over, anddifcovering the whole confpiracv to the 
bottom, made a ten£;r of his lerv ice to Walfing- 
ham. It was he that procured the letters to be 
conveyed thro' the wall to the queen, and received 
her anfwer; but he had always taken care io 
ihew them to the iecretar^ of ftate, who had them 
deciphered, and took copies of them all. 

The plot being thus ripe for execution, and the 
evidence againft the confpirators inconteftable, 
Walfingbam refolved to fufpend their punifhment 
no lodger* A warrant was accordingly ifTued out 
for the apprehending of Ballard; and this giving 
the alarm to Babington, and the reA of the con- 
fyirators, they covered themfelves with various 
diiguifes, and endeavoured to keep themfelves 
concealed. But they were foon difcove(^d^ thrown 
into prifon, and brought tt> trial. In their exa- 
mination they contradided each other, and the 
Jeaders were obliged to make a full confeffion of 
the truth. Fourteen were condemned and exe« 
cuted, feven of whom died acknowledging; their 
crime. 

The execution of thefe wretched men only pre- 
pared the way for one of ftill greater importance^ 
in which a captive queen was to fubmit to the un- 
juft decifionsof thofe who had no right, but that 
of power to condemn her. Though all England 
was acquainted with the detedtion of Babington's 
conrpiracy, every avenue to the unfortunate Mary 
was fo ftrii^Iy guarded, that ihe remained in utter, 
ignorance of the whole matter. But her aftontfh'* 
mcnt was equal to her anguifh, when fir Thomas 
Gorges, by Elizabeth's order, came to inform 
her of the fate of her unhappy confederates. She 
was at that time mounted on horfe-back, going 
a-hunting; and was not permitted to return to 
her former place of abode, but conduced from 

one 
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one gentletnan^s houfe to anotfaeir, till (he was 
lodged in Fotheringay caftle, in Northampton- 
ffaire, where the laft fcene of her fniiend>le trage- 
dy was to conclude. 

The council of England was divided in opinion 
about the meafures to be taken againft the queen 
of Scots. Some members propofed, that as her 
heahh wras very infirm, her life might befhortened 
by dofe confinement ; therefore to avoid any im- 
putation of violence or ctuelty, the earl of Leicef- 
ter pros^ofed that fhe fhould He difparched by poi- 
(bn ; but the majority infifted on her being put to 
death by legal proccfe. Accordingly a commiilion 
was ifiued to forty peers, with five judges, or the 
major part of them, to try and pafs fentence upon 
Mary, daughter and heir of James the fifth, king 
of Scotland, commonly called queen of Scots and 
dowager of France, 

Thirty fix of thcfe commiffioners arriving at the 
caftle of Fot he riirgay, prefented her with j^j 
a letter from Elizabeth, commanding her °^* ^ '' 
to fubmit to a trial for her late confpiracy. '5o"- 
Mary perufed the letter with great compofure; and 
as fhe had long forefeen the danger that hung over 
her, received the intelligence without emotion or 
aftonilhment. She faid, however, that fhe won- 
dered the queen of England (hould command her 
as a fubjc£l; , who was an independent fovereign, 
and a queen like herfelf. She would never, fhe 
faid, floop to any condefcenfion which would 
Icffen her dignity, or prejudice the claims of her 
pofterity. The laws of England, (he obferfed, 
were unknown to her ; (he was deftitute of coun- 
fel ; nor could (he conceive who were to be her 
peers, as (he had but one equal in the kingdom. 
She added, that inftead of enjoying the proteftion 
of the laws of England, as (he had hoped to ob^ 
tain, (he had been confined in prifon ever iince 
O S her 
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her arrival in the kingdom ; fo that {he derived 
neither benefit nor fecurity from them. When 
the commiflioners prefied her to fubmit to the 
queen's pleafure, otherwife they virould proceed 
againft her as contumacious, {he declared {he would 
raiherfufFer a thoufand deaths, than own herfelf a 
fubjed); to any prince on earth. That, however, 
ihe was ready to vindicate herfelf in a full and free 
parliament, as for aught {he knew, this meeting of 
commiifioners vf^s devifed againfl her life, on 
purpofeto take it away with a pretext of juftice. 
She exhorted them to confult their own confciences, 
and to remember that the theatre of the world was 
much more extenfive than that of the kingdom of 
England. At length, the vice- chamberlain 
Hatton vanquiflied her objedions, by reprefenting 
that {he injured her reputation by avc^ding a 
trial, in which her innocence might be proved to 

"the fatisfadion of all mankind. This obfervation 
made fuch animpreflion upon her, that {he agreed 
to plead, if they would admit and allow her pro- 
teA, of difallowing all fubjedion. This, hovv- 

/ ever, they refufed ; but they fatisfied her, by en- 
tering it upon record, and thus they proceeded to 
a trial. 

The principal charge againft her was urged by 
fergeant Gaudy, who accufed her with knowing, 
approving, and confenting to Babington's con- 
fpiracy. This charge was fupported by Babing- 
ton's confeilion, by the copies which were taken 
of their correfpondencc, in which her approbation 
of the queen's murder was exprefsly declared, by 
the evidence of her own two fecretarics, Nau6, a 
Frenchman, and Curie, a Scotchman, whofwore 
that (he received Babington's letters, and that 

.they had anfwered them by her orders. Thefe 
were ftill further confirmed by the teftimpny of 
Ballard and Savage, to whom Babington had (hewn 

thefe • 
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tbcfe letters, declaring theqi to have come from 
the captive queen. "To thefe charges Mary made 
a fenftble and refolute defence j {ht faid Babing- 
ton's confefTion was extorted from his fears of the 
torture^ which was really the cafe ; (he alleged, 
that the letters were forgeries ; and {he defired her 
fecretaries to perfift in their evidence, if brought 
into her prefence. She owned, indeed, that ihe 
had ufed her beft endeavours to recover her liber- 
ty, which was only purfuing the diftates of na- 
ture ; but as for harbouring a thought againft the 
life of the queen, (he treated the idea with horror. 
During the courfe of the trial, as a letter between 
Mary and Babington was reading, mention was 
made in it of the earl of Arundel and his brothers. 
On hearing their names (he (bed a Hood of tears, 
exclaiming, Alas! what hath the noble houfe of 
the Howards endured for my fake ! She took oc« 
cafton alfo toobferve, that this letter might have 
been a bafe contrivance of Walfingham's, who 
had frequently pradbfed both againft her life and 
herfon's. Walfmgham thus accufed rofeup, and 
protelled that his heart was free from malice ; that 
he had never done any thing unbegoaiijjg an honeft 
man in hisprivaite capacity, nor aught iiij worthy of 
the place he occupied in the iflate. Miiry declared 
herfelf fatisfied of his innocence, and begged he 
would give as little credit to the malicious accufa^ 
tions of her enemies, as (he now gave to the re- 
ports which (he had heard to his prejudice. 

Whatever might have been this queen's offences, 
it is certain that her treatment was very fevere. 
She defired to be put in pofTelfion of fuch notes 
as (he had taken preparative to her trial j but 
this was refufed her. She demanded- a copy of 
her proteit 5 but her requeft was not complied 
with J (he even required an advocate to plead her 
caufc againft fo many learned lawyers, as had un- 
dertaken 
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dertaken to urgeher accuiations, but all her de- 
mands were rejedtcd ; and, after an adjournment 
of fome days, fentence of death was pronounced 
againft her in the Star chamber in WefimiVifter, 
ail the comniiffioners, eatcept two, being prefent. 
At the fame time a declaratibn was publifbed by 
the commiffibners, implying, that the fentence 
againft her did no wife derogate from the title iand 
honour of James, king of Scotland, fon to tht 
attainted queen^ 

Q o Though the condemning a fovereign 

g,^*^ princefs at a tribunal to which (he owed 
^ * no fubje£lionj was an injuftice thatmuft 
ftrike the mofi inattentive, yet the parliament of 
England, who met four days after, did not fail 
to apprbve the fentence, and to go ftill farther, 
in prefenting an addrefs to the queen, defiring thtit 
it might fpcedijy be put into execution. But 
Elizabeth ftill poiTefled, of pretended to poiTefs, * 
)An hortor for fuch precipitate feverity. She en- 
treated them to find fome expedient to fave bet 
from the necef&ty of taking a ftep fo repugnant 
tb her inclination. But at the fame time fhe 
feenred to di'^ad another confpiracy to aflaifinate 
her within a teonth, which probabfy was only an 
artifice of her minifiers to increafe her apprenen- 
fions, and confequently her defirfc of being rid of 
Si rival, that had given her fo much difturbance. 
The parliament, however, reiterated their folici- 
tations, arguments, and entreaties; and even re^ 
monfl rated, that mercy to the queen of Scots was 
cruelty to them, her fubjefis^ and her children.. 
. Elizabeth aiiedled to continue inflexible ; but at 
the fame time permitted Mary's fentence to be 
made public ; and lord Buckhurft, and Beale, 
clerk to the council, were fent to the unhappy 
queen to apprize her of the fentence, and tfie po- 
pular clamour for its fpeedy execution. 

I Upon 
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Upon receiving tliis dreadful information, Ma« 
xy feemed no way moved ; but infifted that fincc 
her death was demanded by the proteftants, flie 
died a martyr to the catholic religion. She faid^ 
that as the Englrfli often embrutd their hands m 
tl^ blood of their own fovereigiis, it was not to 
be wondered at that they cxercifed their cnicky 
towards her. She wrote her laft letter to Elisa- 
beth, not demanding her life, « which (he now 
itemed willing to part with, but defiring, that 
after her enemies (hould be fatisfied with her inno- 
cent blood, her body might be configned to her 
fervants, and conveyed to France, thereto repofe 
in a catholic country, with the facred reliques of 
her mother. 

In the mean time, accounts of this extraordina«> 
ry fentence were fpread into all parts of Europe 5 
and the king of France was among the foremoft 
* who attempted to avert the threatened blow. He 
fent over Believre as an extraordinary, ambaflador, 
with a profeflfed intention of interceding for the 
life of Mary. But James of Scotland, her fon, 
was, as in dutv obliged, dill morepreffing in her 
behalf. He diif'atched one Keith, a gentieman of 
his bed-chamber, with a letter to Elizabeth, con* 
juring her to fpare the life of his parent, and 
minting threats of vengeance, in cafe of a refufah 
Elizabeth, however, treated his remonftrances 
with the utmoft indignation ; and when the Scotch 
ambaflador btgged that the execution might be 
put off for a week, the queen anfwered with great 
emotion, ** No, not for an hour.** ThusEliEa* 
beih,. when folicited by foreign princes to pardon 
the queen of Scots, fecmexl always difpofed to pro- 
cted to extremities againfi her ; but when her mi« 
nifters urged her to flrike the blow, her fcruples 
and her relu^Stance feeuieB to return. 

Whether 
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Whether the queen was really fincere in her 
relu£kance to execute Mary, is a queftion which, 
tho' ufually given againft her, I will not take upon 
me to determine:. Certainly there were great arts 
ufed by her courtiers to determine her to the fide 
of feyerity j as they had every thing to fear from 
the refentment of Mary, in cafe (he ever fucceeded 
to the throne. Accordingly, the kingdom was now 
^filled with rumours of plots, treafons, and infur- 
re£lions ; and the queen was continually kept in 
alarm by fictitious dangers, fhe, therefore, ap- • 
peared to be in great terror and perplexity; fhe 
was obferved to fit much alone, and to mutter to 
herfelf half fentences, importing the difficulty and 
diftrefs to which (he was reduced. In this fitua- 
tion, ihe one day called her fecretary, Davifon, 
whom ihe ordered to draw out fecretly the warrant 
for Mary's execution, informing him, that (he in* 
tended to keep it by her in cafe any attempt fhould 
be made for^ the delivery of that princefs. She 
figned the warrant, and then commanded it to be 
carried to the chancellor to have the feal affixed to 
it. Next morning, however, (he fent two gen- 
tlemen fucceffively to defire that Davifon would 
not go to the chancellor, until (hefhould fee him ; 
butDaxifon telling her that the warrant had been 
already fealed, (he feemed difpleaied at his preci« 
pitation. Davifon, who probably wiihed himfelf 
to fee the fentence executed, laid the affair before 
the council, who unanimoufly refolved, that the 
warrant (hould be immediately put in execution, 
and promifed to juftify Davifon to the queen. Acr 
cordingly, the fatal inftrument was delivered tp 
Beale, who fummoned the noblemen to whom it 
was direiSled, namely, the earls of Shrewfbury, 
Derby, Kent, and Cumberland ; and thefe toge- 
ther fetout /or iotheringay caftle, accompanied 

by 
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by two executioners, to difpatch their bloody com« 
miiSon. 

Mary heard of the arrival of her executioners, 
. who ordered her to prepare for death by eight 
o'clock the next morning. Without any alarm ihe 
heard the death-warrant read with her ufual com- 
pofure, though ihe could not help exprefling her 
furprize, that the (jueen of England (hould con- 
fent to her execution* She even abjured her be- 
ing privy to any confpiracy againft Elizabeth, by 
laying her hand upon a new TeAament, which 
happened to lie on the table. She defired that her 
confeflbr might be permitted to attend her, which, 
however, thefe Zealots refufed. After the earls 
had retired, (he eat fparingly atfupper, while {he 
comforted her attendants, who continued weeping 
and lamenting their miftrefs, with a chearful coun- 
tenance, telling them, they ought not to mourn, 
but rejoice, at the profpeft of her fpeedy deli- 
verance from a world of mifery. Towards the 
endoffupper, (he called in all her fervants, and 
drank to them ; they pledged her in order on their 
knees, and craved her pardon for any paft negle<% 
of duty. She craved mutual forgivenefs ; and ^a 
plentiful efFufion of tears attended this laft folemn 
Reparation. 

After this, (he reviewed her will, and perufed 
the inventory of her efFedls. Thefe (he bequeathed 
to different individuals, and divided her money 
among her domeliics, recommending them in Jit- 
ters tojthe king of France, and the duke of Guife. 
Then going to bed ac her ufual hour, ftie parted 
part of the night in uninterrupted repofe ; and 
fifing, fpent the remainder in prayer, and a£i:s of 
devotion. Towards morning, flie drefled herfelf 
in a rich habit of filk and velvet, the only one 
which (he had referved for this folemn occafion. 
Thomas Andrews, the under*(heri^*of the coun- 
ty. 
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ty^ then encering the Foptn, he kiformed her th«i 
the hour was come, and that he muft attend her 
Xotiie place of execution. She replied, that fte 
msLS rctAy ; and bidding her fervamts farewell, flie 
proceeded, fupported by two of her guards, and, 
followed the (herifF, with a ferene compofed af« 
peft, wkh a long veil of linen on her head, and 
in her hand a crucifix of ivory. In paifing thro' 
«n hall adjoining to her chamber. Sir Andrew 
Melvill, mailer of her hodhold, fell upon his 
knees, and (hedding a flood of tears, lamented his 
misfortune, in being doomed to carry the news of 
her unhappy fate to Scotland* " Lament not,** 
faklfbe, '^ but rather rejoice. Mary Stuart will 
<' foon be freed from all her cares. Tell my 
"^^ friends that I die conftant in my religion, and 
-^^ fitm in my afFedion and fidelity to Scotland and 
** France. God ibrgive»them that have long de- 
^ fired my end, and have thtrfted for ihy blood, as 
*** the heart panteth for the water-brook. Thou, 
'«< OXjod, who art truth itfelf, and perfe^l^ly un- 
^ derftandeft the inmoft thoughts of my heart, 
** knoweft how greatly I have defired that the 
*^ realms of Scotland and England might be unit- 
'*' ed.^ Commend me to my Ton, and aiTure him 
•^ I have done nothing prejudicial to the ftate, or 
•* the crown of Scotland. Admoniih him to per- 
'" fevere in amity and frtendfliip with the queen 
•* of England, and fee that thou doft him faithful 
" fervice. And To, good Melvill, farewell ; once 
•* again farewell, good. Melvill,' and grant the af- 
** fiftance of thy prayers to thy queen and thy 
•' miftrefs." In this place fbe was received by the 
four nobkmen, who with great difficulty were 
prevailed upon to allow Melvill with her phyfi- 
cian, apothecary, and two female attendants, to 
be prefent at her execution) She then paffed into 
another hall, the noblemen and the iheriiF going 

before, 
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'Wove find Mtlvill bearing up b«r train ; wbcrt 
was a fcaflFoM ere£led and covered with black. Ai 
foon as (he was feated, Beale began to read the 
warrant for her execution. Then Fletcher, dean 
of Peterborough, (landing without the rails, re- 
peated a lon^ exhortation, which (be defired him 
to forbear, as ihe was firmly rcfoived to die in the 
catholic religion. The room was crowded with 
Q>eAators, who beheld her with pity and diftreft^ 
' while her beauty^ though dimmed by age and af- 
£idion, gleamed through her fufFertngs, and was 
ftill remarkable in this fatal moment. The earl 
of Kent obferving, that in ht r devotions (be made 
frequent ufe of the crucifix, he could not forbear 
reproving her, exhorting her to have Chrift in her 
lieart, not in her hand. She replied with prefence 
of mind, that it was difficult to hold fuch ah ob« 
je£t in her hand, without feeling her heart touched 
ibr the fuiFerings of him whom it reprefented. She 
now began^ with the aid of her two women, to 
iindrefs for'the block ; and the executioner alfo lent 
his hand to affift them. She fmiled, and faid that 
(he was not accuftomed to undrefs herfelf before 
fo large a company, nor to be attended by fuch 
fervants. Her two women burfting into tears^ 
and loud exclamations of forrow, (he turned about 
to them, put her finger upon her lips, as afigti of 
hnpofing filence upon them ; and having given 
them her blelfing, defired their prayers in return. 
The two executioners kneeling, and a(king her 
pardon, (he faid (he forgave them, and all the au- 
thors of her death, as freely as (he hoped forgive- 
ntfs from her Maker, and then once more made a 
folemn proteftation of her innocence* Her eyes 
were then covered with a linen handkerchief; and 
file laid herfelf down without any fear or trepida- 
tion, then reciting a pfalm, and repeating a pious 
ejaculation, her head was fevered from her body at 

two 
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twoftrokes by the executioner. He inftantly held 
it up to the fpeSators, ft reaming with blood, and 
agitated with the convulfions of death ; the dean 
of Peterborough alone exclaimed, " So peri(b all 
queen Elizabeth's enemies." The earl of Kent 
replied amen, while the reft of the fpedators wept 
and fighed at this afFeding fpedacle ; for flattery 
and zeal alike give place to ftronger and better 
emotions, Thus died Mary, in the forty-fifth 
year of her age, and the nineteenth of her capti- 
vity, a pnncefs unmatched in beauty, and une- 
qualled in misfortunes. In contemplating the 
contentions of mankind, we ever find almoft both 
fides culpable ; Mary, who was ftained with crimes 
that deferved punijQbment, was put to death by a 
princefs who had no juft pretenfions to infii£t pu- 
niihment on her equal. 

It Is difficult to be certain of the true ftate of 
Elizabeth's mind, upon receiving the firft accounts 
of the death of Mary. Hiftorians in general arc 
willing to afcribe the extreme forrow (he teftified 
on that occafion to falfehood and deep di/fimula.> 
tion. But where is the neceifity of afcribing to 
bad motives, what fcems to proceed from a more 
generous fource ? There is nothing more certain, 
than that, upon hearing the news, flie teftified 
the Utmoft furprize and indignation. Her coun- 
tenance changed, her fpeech faltered and fail* 
cd her, and me ftood fixed for a long time in 
mute aftonifliment. When the firft burft of 
forrow was over, (he ftill perfifted in her refent- 
ment againft her minifters, none of whom dared 
to approach her. She committed Davifon to pri*- 
fon, and ordered him to be tried in the Star-cham- 
ber for this mifdemeanor. He was condemned 
to imprifonment during the queen's pleafure, and 
to pay a fine of ten thoufand pounds ; in confe- 
quence of which he remained a long time in cuf* 

tody, 
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todr, and the fine, though it reduced him to want 
and beggary, wa3 rigoroufly levied upon him* It 
IS likely therefore that Elizabeth was ftncere 
enough in her anger for the fate of Mary* as it 
was an event likely to brand her reign with the 
character of cruelty ; and though ihe niight have 
defired her. rival's death, yet (he niuft certainly be 
ihocked at the manner of it. 

But the uneafinefs the queen felt from this dif- 
agreeable forwardnefs of her miniftry, was foon 
loft in one much greater. Philip, who had long 
meditated the dellrudion of England, and whofe 
extenfive power gave him grounds to hope for fuc- 
cefs, now began to put his proje<Sts into exec uti* 
on. The point on which he refted his gloryj and 
the perpetual object of his fcbemes^ was to fup- 
port the catholic religion, and exterminate the re- 
formation. The revolt of his fubjefts in the Ne- 
therlands ftill more enflamed his refentment againft 
the tnglifli, as they had encouraged the infurrec- 
tion, and aflifted the revohers. He had, there- 
fore, for fome time been making preparations to 
attack England by a powerful invafion ; and now 
every part of his vaft empire refounded with the 
noife of armaments, and every art was ufed to levy 
fupplies for that great defign. The marquis of 
Santa Croce, a fea officer of great reputation and 
experience, was deftined to command the fleet, 
which confifted of an hundred and thirty veifels, 
of a greater fize than any that had been hitherto 
(een in Europe. The duke of Parma was to con- 
du6i the land forces, twenty thoufand of whom 
were on board the fleet, and thirty-four thoufand 
more were aflembjed in the Netherlands^ ready to 
be tranfported into England. The moft renown* 
ed nobility and princes of Italy and Spain, were 
ambitious of fharing in the honour of this great 
enterprize. Don Amadseus of Savoy, Don John 

of 
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of Medicis Gotiva^, duke of Sabionetta, &nJ 
others, haftened to join this great equipment ; m» 
doubt was entertained of its fuccefs, and it was 
oftentatioufly ftyled the Invincible Armada. It 
carried on board, befide the land forces, eight 
thoufand four hundred mariners, two thoufahd 
galley-flaves, and two thoufand fix hundred and 
thirty great pieces of brafs ordnance. It was vic«- 
tualied for fix months, and was attended with 
twenty lefier (hips, called Caravals, and ten Salves, 
with ux oars a piece. 

Nothing could exceed the terror and confterna- 
tion which all ranlcs of people felt in I' ngland up- 
on news of this terrible Armada being under fail 
to invade them. A fleet of not abcrve thirty (hips 
p{ war, and thofe very fmall, in comparifon, was 
all that was tooppofe itbyfea; and as for rpfift*- 
ing by land, that was fuppofed to be impoifible, 
as the Spaniflli. army was compofed of men well 
difciplined, and long inured to danger. The 
queen alone feemed undifmayed in this threaten- 
ing calamity ; (tit iffued all ner orders with tran- 
quillity, animated her people tp a Aeaay refiftance; 
and the more to excite the martial fpirit of the na- 
tion, fhe appeared on horfeback at the camp at 
Tilbury, exhorting the foldiers to their duty, and 
promifing to (hare the fame dangers^^and the fame 
fate with them. *• 1 myfelf, cried flie, will be 
f* yoiir general, your judge, and the re warder of 
<* every one of your virtues in the field. Your 
** aiacritj has already deferved its rewards; and 
•* on the word of a prince they (hall be duly paid 
" you. Perfevere then in your obedience to com- 
*• mand, Ihew your valour in the field, and we 
•* ihall foon havd' a glorious vi<ftory over thofe 
•' enemies of my God, my kingdom, and my 
•* people." The foldier^ with {hputs proclaimed 

their 
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tkeir aidoMr^ and asaXy wiAed to be led on to con- 

Nor were her preparatioAS by fea driven on with, 
lefa- alacrity ; although the lingGfii fleet was much 
i»ierior in number and fize <tf flipping to that of 
th& enemy, yet it was much more manageable^ 
the dexterity and courage of the mariners being 
greatly fuperior. Lord Howard of Effingham^ a 
nian dF great courage and capacity^ as lord Admi-. 
ral, took on him the command of the navy. Drake, 
Hawkiast and Forhi£ber, ,thc moft renowned fea« 
meii in liurope, ferved under him ^ while a fma^l 
fquadron confiftiag of foriv ve(fel% Englifh and : 
Fkmflb^ commanded by lord Seymour, lay off 
Dunkirk, in order to intercept the duke of Par«. 
ma* This was the preparation made by the £ng« 
gliifli, whileaU the proteftant powers of Europe re>* 
garded this enterprize as the critical event which 
was to decide for ever the fate of their religion. 

In the mean time, while the Spanilh Armada 
was preparing to fail, the admiral Santa Croce di- 
€d, as tikewiie the vice admiral Paliano, and the 
command of the expedition was given to the duke 
de Medina Sidooia^ a perfon utterly unexperien- 
ced in fea affairs; and this, in fome meafure, ferv- 
ed to fruftrate.ihe defign. But fome other acci- 
dents al£o contributed to its failure. Upon leav- 
ing the port of Lifbon, the Armada next day met 
with a violent tempefl-, which funk fome of the 
fmalleft of their fhipping^ and obliged the fleet to 
• put back into harbour. After fome time fpent in 
refitting, they again put to.fea; where they took 
a iiQierman, who gave them intelligence that the 
EngliOi fleet, hearing of the difpeillion of the Ar- 
miada in a ilorm, was retired back into Plymouth 
harbou', and mofi* of the mariners difcharged. 
From ihis falfe intelligence, the Spanifh admiral, 
inttead of going diredily to the coaift of Flanders, 
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to take in the troops ftationed there, as he had 
been in{i;ru£led, refolved to fail to Plymouth, and 
deftroy the (hipping Laid up in that harbour. But 
Effingham, the Englifli admiral, was very wdl 
prepared to receive them; he was juft got out of 
jport when he faw the Spanifli Armada coming full 
fail towards him, difpofed in the torm of an 'half 
moon, and ftretching feven miles from one extre- 
mity to the other. However the Englifh admiral, 
feconded by Dralce, Hawkins, and Forbiflier, * at- 
tacked the armada at a diftance, pouring in their 
broadfides with admirable dexterity. They did 
not choofe to. engage the enemy more clofely, be- 
caufe they w«re greatly inferior in the number of 
fliips, guns, and weight of metal; nor could they 
pretend to board fuch lofty (hips without manifeft 
difadvantage. However, two Spani(h galleons 
were difabled and taken. As the Armada ad- 
vanced up the Channel, the Englilh ftill followed 
and infefted th^ir rear; and thiir fleet continually 
increasing from diflFerent ports, they foon found 
themfelves in a capacity to attack the Spanifh fleet 
more nearly; and accordingly fell upon them, 
while they were as yet taking (helter in the port of 
^ Calats. To increafe their confudon, Howard 
took eight of his fmaller (hips, and filling them 
with combuftible materials, fcnt them, as if they , 
Ivad been fire-(bips, one after the other, into the 
roidft of the enemy. The Spaniards, taking 
them for what they feemed to be, immediately 
took flight in great diforder; while the Englifh, 
profiting by their panic, took or deftroyed about 
twelve of the enemy. 

This was a fatal blow to Spain ; the duke de 
Medina Sidonia being thus driven* to the coaft of 
Zealand, held a council of war, in which it was 
refolved, that as their ammunition began to fail, 
as their (hips had received great damage, and the 

duke 
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duke of Parma had refufed to venture his army un-r 
der their protedion^ they ihould return to Spain 
by failing round th^ Orkneys, as the winds were . 
contrary to his pafiage di redly back. According- 
ly they proceeded northward, and were followed 
by the Englifli fleet as far as Flamborough-head, 
where they were terribly (battered by a ftorm. Se- 
venteen of the (hips, having five thoufand men on 
board, were afterwards caft away upon the wefterA 
ifles, and the'coafl: of Ireland. Of the whole Ar- 
mada, three and fifty (hips only returned to Spain, 
in a miierable condition ; and the feamen as well 
as fold iers who remained, only ferved^ by tneir ac- 
counts, to intimidate their, country men from at- 
tempting to renew fo dangerous an expedition. 

Thefe difafters of the Spani(h Armada, ferved^ 
only to excite the fpirit and courage of the Eng- 
]i(h, to attempt in vaTions in their tu/n. It would 
be endlefs to relate all the advantages obtained over 
the enemy at Tea, where the capture of every (hip 
muft have made a feparate narrative; or their 
various defcents upon different parts of the coaft, 
which were attended with efFeds too tranfient for 
the page of hiftoi'y. It is fufficient to obfervc, that 
the fea captains of that reign are ftill confiderod as 
the boldeft and nK>ft enterprizing fet of nien that 
Englstnd ever produced; and among this number, 
we reckon our Raleigh, and Howard, our Drake, 
our Cavendi(h, and Hawkins. The £ngli(h navy 
then fir(^ began to take the lead ; and has fince con«-^ 
tinued irtefiftible in all parts of the ocean. 

Of thofe who made the mo(l fignal figure in 
thefe depredations upon Spain, was the young earl 
of Efkxy a noblemaii of great bravery, generofity, 
and genius; and fitted, not only for the foremoft 
ranks in war by his valour, but to conduct the in- 
trigues of a court by his eloquence and addrefs. 
But with all thefe endowments, both of body and 

mind. 
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mtnd^ he wanted pmdesice; befog intpetaotts, 
hayghty, and totally incapable of advice or con^ 
tKHAl» The earl of Leicefter bad died tome time 
before, and now kit rocMn in the queen's affe^- 
ons for a new favourite, which (he waa not long 
in chufing^ Alice the merit, the bravery, and the 
popularity of KSkXf were too great not to engage 
her attention. Elizabeth, though (be rcjeded an 
huiband, yet appeared always paffionately defirons 
of a lover ; and flattery had rendered her fo> inteth- 
fible to her want of beauty^ and the depredations 
of age^ that (he ftill thought herl^lf as powerl&il 
by her perfonal acconipli(aaients> as by her aatho* 
rlty. The new favourite was young, adive, am- 
bitious, witty, and handfome ; in the field, and at 
ciourt, he always appeared wilii fuperior luftre* In 
all the mafques which were then performed, the 
earl and Elizabeth were generally coupled as part- 
ners} and although (he was almoft fixty, and he 
not half (b old, yet her vanity overlooked the diit- 
parity ; the world told her ths^t (he wasjoung, and 
(he herfelf was willing to think fo. This young 
earl's intereft in the queen's af{e£lions, as may na- 
turally be fuppofed, promoted bis interefts in the 
ftate; and he conduced all things at his difcreti- 
on* But young and unexperienced as he was, he^ 
at length began to fancy that the popularity he 
pd^fl'ed, and the flatteries he received, were given 
to his merits and not to his favour. His jealoufy 
alfo of iovd Burleighy who was bis only rival in 
power, made him fliU more untraceable i and the 
many fuccefles he had obtained againft the Spa- 
niards, increafed his confidence, in a debate be- , 
fore the queen, between him and Burleigh, about 
the choice of a governor for Ireland, he was fo 
heated in the argument^ that he entirely forgot 
both the rules and duties of civility. He turned 
his back on the queea in a contemptuous manner, 

which 
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ifrhich To provoked her refentment, that flie in- 
ftantly gave hrm a box on the ear. In (lead of re- 
"colledting himfelf^ and mak4ng the fubmiffion due 
to her fex and ftation, he clapped his hand to Us 
fword, and fwore he would not bear fuch tifage 
even from her father. This oiFence, though very 
.gr^t, was overboked by the queen 4 her partiali- 
ty was fo prevalent, that flie reinftated hitn in his 
former favour, and her kindnels feemed to have 
^icquired new force from that (hort interval of anger 
and refentment* The death alfo of his rival, lord 
Burleigh, which happened fiiortlyafcer^ feemed to 
confirm his power, ^^g^^f^*" 

But though few men were pofie{Ied>of Eflex's 
talentSi both for war and peace, yet he had not 
•art enough to guard againft the intrigues of acourt;. 
tiis tem|>er was t<n candid and open, and gave his 
enemies many advantages over him. At that time 
^he earl of Tyrone headed the reibellious natives 
of Irelartd; Who, not yet thoroughly brought in- 
to fubje^^ion to the £ngli(h, took every opportu- 
nity to make incurflons upon the more civ 11 ixed 
inhabitants^! and flew all they were able to over- 
power. To fubduc thefe was an employment that 
EiTex thought worchvj^f his ambition ; nor were 
his enemies difpleafed at thus removing a man from 
court, where he obftruded all their private aims of 
preferment. But it ended in his ruin. 

EJIex, upon entering on his new command in 
Ireland, employed his friend, the earl of South- 
ampton, who was long obnoxious to the queen, 
as general of his horfe ; nor was it till after re<« 
peated orders from Elisabeth, that he could be 
prevailed on to difplace him. 1 his indifcretioa 
was followed by another ; inflead of attacking the 
enemy in their grand retreat in Ulfter, he led 
bis forces into the province of Munfter, where he 
only exbaufted his ftrength, and loft his opportu* 

Vol. III. £ «fty 
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nity againft 9 people that fubmitted at his approadi^ 
liuttook up arms again when he retired* It may 
eafily be fupptifed^ that thefe-mifcarriages were 
TH-ged by the enemies of Effex at home ; but they 
had ftill- greater reafon to attack his .reputatioii, 
when it was known, that inftead of humbling the 
rebels, he had only treated with them ; and in- 
Aead of forcing them \o z fubmiffion) he )iad con- 
cluded a ceflatioh of hciftilities. This i£ue of an 
enterprize, from which much was expeded, did. 
not fail to provoke the queen moft fenfibly ^ and 
her anger was ftill more heightened by the peevifli 
and impatient letters, which he daily wrote to her 
2nd the council. But her refentment againft him 
was ftill more juftiy let loofe, when ftie found, thjit 
leaving the place of his appointment, and without 
any permiiBon demanded or obtained, he had re« 
turned from Ireland to make his complaints to 
herielf in perfon. 

At iirft, indeed, Elizabeth was pleafed at feeing 
a favourite come back, whom (he longed to fee ; 
but the momentary fatisfa^ion of his unexpeded 
appearance being over, ftie refleded on the impro- 
priety of his coadu6^ wfth greater fcvcrity ; and 
ordered him to remain a prifoner at his^wn houfe. 
But this was a reception £ilex was not unprepar- 
ed far ; he ufed every expreilion of humiliation 
and forrow,. and tried, once mote, the -long un- 
prac^tfed arcs of tnfmuation that had brought him 
into favour. Theijueen, however, ftill continu- 
ing inflexible, he refoived to give up every prof- 
pcSt of ambition; but previous to his retiring in- 
to the country, he aiTured the queen, that he could 
never be happy till he again faw thofe eyes, which 
were ufed to (hine upon him with fuch iuftre; that, 
in expc£^ance of that happy moment, he would, 
like anofher Nebuchadnezzar,' dwell with the 
* beaftsof the £cld, and be wet with the dew of 

heaven^ 
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fieaven, till (he again propttioufly took pttyon his 
&ifFerings. This romantic meUage, which was 
quite ifi the breeding of .the times, feemed p^^cu- 
liarly pleafing to the queen \ (be thought htm fm* 
cere from the confcioufnefs of her own fmcerity ; 
(he» therefore^ replied, that after feme time, when 
convinced of his fincerityt fomething might be 
exped^ed from her lenity. When thefe fymptoms 
of the queen's returning afieSion were known, 
they equally renewed the fears of his real enemies, 
and the affiduities of his pretended friends. He 
did not, therefore, decline an examination of his 
conduct before the council, fecure in his miftrefs's 
favour, and their impotence to do him a real m- 
jary. In confequence of this, be was only fen- 
tenced for his lace mifcondu£t, to refign his em- 
ployments, and to continue a prifoner in his own 
houfe, till her majefty's further pleafure ihould be 
known. 

He now, therefore^ had, infome mea^ 
fure, triumphed over his enemies; and t^e A. D. 
difcretion of a few moaths might have re- i6oo. 
inftated him in all his former .employ- 
ments; butihe impetuofityof his c ha rafter would 
not fuffer him to wait for a flow redrefs of what he 
confidcred as wrongs ; and the queen's refuting his 
requeft to continue him in the poffelfion of a lucra- 
tive monopoly of fweet wines, which he had^long 
enjoyed, fpurred htm on the moft violent and 
guilty meafures. Havii>g long built with fond cre- 
^dulity on his great popularity, he began to hopei 
from the afliftance of the giddy multitude, that 
revenge upon his enemies in the coMncil, which he 
(appokd was denied him from the thron^e. , With 
thefe aims he began to increafe the general propen^ 
fity in his favour, by an hofpitality little fuited to 
his fituation, or his circumftances* He entertain- 
ed men of all ranks and profefiLoqsi but particu*> 
E 2 larJ' 
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mcffage to Sir Ferdinando Gorges, this officer had 
a conference with him in a boat on the Thames, 
and there difcovi red all their proceedings* The 
queen being informed of the whole, fent in the 
utnnoft hafte tgerton, the lord keeper. Sir Wil- 
liam KnolJys, the controller, Popham, the lord 
chi^f jufticc, and the ear] of Worcefter, to £flcx- 
houfe, to demand the caufe of thefe unufual pro- 
ceedmgs» It was fomc time before they received 
admittance through the wicket into the houfe.; and 
it was not without fome degree of fury, that they ~ 
ordered ECkx and his adherents to lay down their 
arms. While they continued undaunted in the 
difcharge of iheir duty, and the multitude around 
iliem clamoured loudly for their puniflimcnt, the 
e.irl of Effex, wl.o now faw that all was to bc 
hazarded, refolvcd to leave them prifoners in his, 
houfCi and to faily forth to make ah infurredlion in 
the city. But he had made a very wrong cftinVatc 
in expeding that popularity alone could aid him 
in time of danger j hv iflutd out wijh about two 
hundred followers, armed only with fwordsj and 
in his paffage to the city was Joined by the earl of 
Bedford and lord Cromwell. As he paflcdthrough ^ 
the ftrccts, he cried aloud, Vor the aueen ! for the 
queen ! a plot is laid for wy life ! hoping to en- 
gage the populace to rife; but they had received 
orders from the mayor to keep within their houfes ; 
fo thiJt he was not joined by a fingle per/on. He 
jhen proceeded to the houfe of Smith,, the iherifF, 
on whofe aid he greatly depended ; but the crowd 
gathered round him rather tofatisfy their curiosity 
than to lend him any afliftanceu Eflcx now per^ 
ceived that be was quite undone; and hearing that 
he was proclaimed a traitor by the earl of Cum*' 
berland, and lord Burleigh, he began to think of 
retreating to his oWn houfc, there to fell his life as 
dearly as he could. But he was prevented in his 

aims 
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aims fevcn there ^ the ftreets in his way were barri- 
cadoed, and guarded by the citizens, under the 
command of Sir John Levifon. In fighting his 
way through this obftruftion, Henry Tracy, ^ 
young gentleman, for whom he had a ftngular af- 
fedion, was killed, and Sir Chriiftopher Blount 
wounded and taken. The earl, himfelf, attended 
by a few of his follower?, the reft having pri- 
vately retired, made towards the river; and, tak- 
ing a boat, arrived once more at Effex-houfe, 
where he began to make preparations for his de- 
fence. But his cafe was too defperate for any re- 
medy from valour) wherefore, after denjanding 
in vain for hoftages, and conditions from his be- 
iiegers, he furrendered at difcretion, requefting 
only civil treatment, and a fair and impartial 
hearing. ^ 

£frex and Southampton were immediately car- 
ried to the archbi(hop's palace at Lambeth, from 
whence they were next day conveyed to the Tower, 
and tried by their peers on the nineteenth of Fe- 
bruary following. Little could be urged in their 
defence; their guilt was too flagrant, and though 
It deferved pity, it could not meet an acquittal. 
£ilex after condemnation was vifited ^by that reli- 

Sious horror which feemed to attend b'lm in all his 
ifgraces. He was terrified almoft to defpair by 
the ghoilly remonftrances of his own chaplain ; he 
was reconciled to his enemies, and made a full 
confeilion of his confpiracy. It is alleged upon 
this occafion, that he had ftrong hopes of pardon, 
from the irrefolution which the queen Teemed to 
difcover before (he figned the warrant for his exe- 
cution. She had given him formerly a ring, which 
(he defired. him to fend her in any emergency of 
this nature, and that it fhould p^rocure bis fafety 
and prote<3tipn. This ring was a^ually fent her 
by the countefs of Nottingham, who, being a 
, E 4 concealed 
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concealed enemy to the unfortunate earl", never- 
delivered it^ while Eli^^abeth was fecretly fired at 
his obftinacy in making no applications for mercy 
and forgivenefs. Thera£^ is, (he appeared herfelf 
as much an objeft of pity, as the unfoitunate no-- 
bleman fhe was induced to condemn. She figned^ 
the warrant for his execution^ (he countermanded, 
it,, flie again refolved on his dekh» and again felt 
a new return of tendernefs. At laft flie gave her 
confent to his execution,, and was never fcen ta 
enjoy one happy day more. 

After the beheading of EiTex, which death he 
fuffered in the thirty-fifth year of his age, fome* 
of his aflbciates were brought in like manner ta^ 
their trials. CufFe, his fecretary, a turbulent 
man, but poffefled of great learning,^ Davers,. 
Blount, Meric, and Davis,, were condemned and 
executed ; the qi^en pardoned the reft, being per- 
fuaded that they were culpable only from their 
friendfhip to their benefactors 

The remaining events of this reign are not 
confiderable enough to come injo a piflure, alrea-^ 
dy crowded with great ones. With the death of 
her favourite EiTex, all Elizabeth's pleafures Teem- 
ed to expire; fhe afterwards went through the 
bufinefs of the ftate merely from habit, but her 
fatisfadions were no more. She had fallen into 
a profound melancholy, which all the advantages 
of her high fortune, all the glories of herprofper- 
ous reign, were unable to remove. She had now 
found out the falfhood of the countefs of Notting- 
ham ; who, on her death-bed, fent for the queen, 
and informed her of the fatal circumftance of the 
ring, which Ihe had neglected to deliver. This 
information only ferved to awaken all that pafiion 
which' the queen had vainly endeavoured to fup- 
prefs. She (hook the ^ying countefs in her bed, 
crying out, <* That God nnight pardori her, but 

" (he 
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" (he never would/' She then broke from her, 
and refigned herfclf to the didlaics of her fixed 
defpair. She refufed food and fuftenance ; (he 
continued filent, and gloomy, fighs, and groans, 
were the only vent (he gave to her dcfpondence j 
and flie lay for ten days and nights upon the car- 
pet, leaning oh cufliions, which her maids brought 
her. Perhaps the faculties of her mind were im- 
paired by long and violent exe re ife -, perhaps (he 
reflcdled with remorfe on fome paft anions of her 
life, or perceived, but too ftrongly, the decays oif 
nature, and the approach of her dilfolution. She 
faw her courtiers remitting their affiduity to hcr^ 
in order to pay her court to James the apparent 
fucceflbr. Such a concurrence of caufes was 
more than fuificicnt to' dtflroy the remains of her 
conftitution ; and her end was now vifihly feen to 
approach. Feeling a perpetual heat in her fto- 
mach,. attended with an unquenchable thirft, (he 
drank without ceafing, but refufed the aiTiftance 
of her phyficians. Her diftemper gaining round, 
Cecil, and the lord admiral, defireii to know her 
fentiments with regard to the fucceflion. To this 
ihe replied, that as the crown of England had al- 
ways been held by kings, it ought not to devolve 
upon any inferior charadcr, but upon her imme- 
diate heir the king of Scotland. Being then ad- 
vifed bythe archbi(hop of Canterbury to fix her 
thoughts upon God, fhereplied, that her thoughts 
did not in the leaft wander from him. Her voice 
foon after left her j (lie fell into a lethargic (lum- 
ber, which continued fome hours, and (he expired 
gently without a groan, in the feventieth year of 
her age, and the forty-fifth of her reign. Her. 
charaSer differed w th her circumftances ; in the 
beginning, (lie was moderate and humble ; towards 
the end of her reign, haughty, and ievere. But 
ever prudent, active, and difcerning, (he procured 
£5 for 
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for her fubjefis that happincfs, which was not en- 
tirely felt by thofe about h^r. She was indebted 
to her good fortune, that her minifters were ex- 
cellent ; but it was owing to her indifcretion that 
the favourites, who were more immediately chofen 
by herfelf, were unworthy* Though £he waspof- 
feffed of excellent fenfe, yet fl)e never had the dif- 
cernment to difcover that flie wanted beauty ; 
^nd to flatter her charms at the age of fixty-five, 
was the fureft road to her favour and efteem. 

But whatever were her perfonal defeats as a 
queen, fee is to be ever remembered by the Eng- 
liOi with gratitude. It is true, indeed, that (he 
carried her prerogative in parliament to its higheft 
, pitch ; fo chat it was tacitly allowed in that aflem- 
bly, that (he was above all law, and could make 
and unmake them at her pleafure ; yet ftill (he was 
fo wife and good, as feldom to exert that power 
which (he claimed, and to enforce few adls of her 
prerogative, which were not for the benefit of the 
people. It is true, in like manner, that the Eng- 
ii(h during her reign were put in pofTeflion of no 
new or fplendid acquisitions ; but commerce was 
daily growing up among them, and the people be- 
gan to And that the theatre of their truefl con- 
queils was to be on the bofom of the ocean. A 
nation which hrtherco had been the obje£l of every 
invafion, and a prey to every plunderer, now 
afferted its ftrength in turn, and became terrible 
to its invaders. i be (uccefsful voyages of the 
Spaniards and PortugUefe, began to excite their 
emulation j and they fitted out feveral expedition^ 
for difcovering a (horter paflage to the Eaft-In- 
dies. l}t)e famous bir Walter Raleigh, without 
any affiftance from government, colonized New 
England, while internal commerce was making 
equal improvements ; and many Flemings, per- 
(ecute^ m thiir native country, found, together 
1 with • 
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with their arts and induftry, an eafjafylum in 
England. Thus the whole ifland Teemed as if 
rouzed from her long habits of barbarity ; arts, 
commerce, and legiflation began to acquire new 
flrength every day ; and fuch was the Aate of* 
learning at that time, that fome fix that period as* 
the Auguftan age of England. Sir Walter Raleigh, . 
and Hooker,. are confidered as among the firft im- 
provers of our language. Spenfer and Shakefpeare 
are too well known, as poets, to be praifed here ; 
bat of all mankind, Francis Bacon, Lord Veru- 
lam, who flour i filed in this reign, deferves, as a 
philofopher, the higheft applaufe ; his ftyle is c6« 
pious and correct, and his wit is only furpaiTed by 
his learning and penetration, if we look through 
hii^ofy, and confider the l-ife of kingdoms, we 
(hall fcarce find an inftance of a people, becom*- 
ing, info fliOFt a time, wife, powerful, and hap-^ 
py. Liberty, it is true, ftill continued to fluc- 
tuate; Elizabeth knew her own power, and 
ftretched it to the very verge of dcfpotifm j but 
now that commerce was introduced, liberty foon 
after followed ; for there never was a nation per^ 
fe<aiy commercial, thatfubmitted long to flavery; 
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CHAP- XXVIIL 
J A . M E S L 

JAMES, the fixth of Scotland and the firft of 
England, the fop of Mary, «ame to the throne 
with the univerfal approbation of all orders of the 
ftate, as in his perfon were united every claim, that 
either defcent, bequeft, or parliamentary fandion 
could confer. He had every reafon, therefore, to 
hope for an happy reign ; and he was taught, from 
his infancy, that his prerogative was uncontrolable, 
and his right transmitted from heaven, 7 hefe 
fentiments he took no care to conceal ; and he even 
publifhed them in many parts of thofe works, which 
he had written before he left Scotland. 

But he was greatly mifiaken in the fpirit of 
thinking of the times j for new fyftems of govern- 
ment, and new ideas of liberty, had, for fome 
time, been ftealing in with the reformation ; and 
only wanted the reign of a weak or merciful mo- 
narch, to appear without control. In confequence 
of the progrefs of knowledge, and a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the governments of antiquity, the 
old gothic forms began to be defpifed; and an 
emulation took place, to imitate the freedom of 
Greece and Rome. The fevere, though popular 
government of Elizabeth, had confined this rifing 
fpirit within very narrow boundsj but when a 
new fovereign, and a new family appeared, lefs 
dreaded, and lefs loved by the people, fymptoms 
immediately began to be feen ofa more free and 
independent genius in the nation. 

James fcarce was entered into England when he 
gave difgull to many. The defire in all to fee their 
new fovereign was ardent and naiurali but the 

king. 
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king, who loved retirement, forbid the concourfe 
that attended on his journey from Scotland, pre« 
tending that this great refort of people would pro- 
duce a fcarcity of provifions. To this oiFence to 
the people he added, foon after, what gave offence 
to the higher orders of the ftate, by proftituting ti- 
tles of honour, fo that they became fo common as 
to be no longer marks of diftindion. A pafqui- 
nade was fixed up at St« Paul's, declaring that there 
would be a le^ure given on the art of ai&fiing 
fliort memories, to retain the names of the new 
nobility. 

But though his countrymen fhared a part of 
thefe honours, yet juftice muil be done the king, 
by confeiKng, that ne left almoft all the great offi- 
ces in the hands he found them. Among thefe, 
Cecil, created earl of Salifbury who had been fo 
zSt'ive in the lad reign, againit his own intereils, 
was continued now prime minifter and chief coun- 
fellor. This crafty flatefman had been too cun- 
ning for the reft of his aiTociates ;.and while, dur- 
ing £Hzabeth's reign, he was apparently leagued 
againft the earl of EfTex whom James proteSed, 
yet he kept up a fecrct correfpondence with that 
monarch, and fecured his interefts without for- 
feiting the confidence of his party. 

But it was not fo fortunate with lord Grey, lord 
Cobham, and Sir Walter Raleigh, who had been 
Cecil's aiTociates. They felt immediately the ef- 
fects of the king's difpleafure, and were difmifTed 
their employments. Thefe three feemed to be 
marked out for peculiar indignation, for foon after 
they \yere accufed of entering into a confpiracy 
againft the king ; neither the proof of which, nor 
its aims, have reached pofterity : all that is certain 
is, that they were condemned to die, but had 
their fenience mitigated by the king, Cobham 
and Grey were pardoned, after they had laid^their 

heads 
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During thefe contefts, James, who fuppofed no 
arguments fufficient to impair the prerogative, 
feemed entirely fecure that none would attempt 
to allege any. He daily continued to entertain his 
parliament with fet fpeeches, and florid harangues, 
in which he urged his divine right and abfolute 
power as things inconteftable -, to thefe the com- 
mons made as regular anfwers, not abfolutely de- 
nying his pretenfions, but flowly and regularly 
abridging his power, 

However, tho* James perfevered in aflcrting his 
prerogative, and threatened thofe who fliould pre- 
fume to abridge it, yet his juftice and cjemency^ 
were very apparent in the toleration which he gave 
to the teaching of different religions throughout the 
kingdom. The minds of the people had long 
been irritated againft one another, and each party 
perfecuted the reft, as they happened to prevail > it 
wasexpedied, therefore,that James would ftrength- 
en the hands of that which was then uppermoft ; 
and that the catholics and fe^aries fhould find no 
proteSion. But the monarch wifely obferved, 
that men (hould be punifhed for anions, and not 
for opinions j a decifion which gave general difTa- . 
tisfadion: but the univerfal complaint of every 
fed was the beft argument of his moderation to- 
wards all. 

Yet mild as this monarch was, there was a prp- 
jeft contrived in the very beginning of his reign 
for the re-eftablifhment of popery, which, were 
it not A f^^ known' to all the world, could fcarcely 
be credited by pofterity. This was the gun-pow- 
der plot, than which a more horrid or terrible 
fcheme never entered into the h4iman heart to con- 
ceive an^ which ftiews at once the moft deter- 
mined courage may be unUed with the moil exe- 
crable intentions* 

The 
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The Roman catholics had expe£led great fa- 
vour and indulgence on the acceffion of James» 
both as a defcendant from Mary» a rigid catholic, 
and alfo as having (hewn fome partiality to that 
religion in his youth. But they foon difcpvered 
their mi flake ; and were at oi>ce furprized and en- 
raged to find James on all occafions expxefs his re^ 
iblution of firidlly executing the laws ena6)ed 
againft them, and of perfevering in the condudl of 
bis predecefibr. 7'his declaration determined them 
upon more defperate meafures; and they at length 
formed a refolution of deftroying the king and both 
houfes of parliament at a blow. The fcheme was 
firft broached by Robert Catefby, a gentleman of 
good parts and antient family, who conceived that 
a train of gun-powder might be fo placed under the 
parliament- houie, as to blow up the kmg and all 
the members at once. He opened his intention 
to Thoiras Percy, a defcendant from the illuftrious 
houfe of Northumberland, who was charmed with 
the projed, and readily came into it. Thomas 
Winter was next intrufted with the dreadful fe- 
qret ; and he went over to Flanders in queft of 
Guy Fawkes, an officer in the Spaniih fervice, 
with whofe zeal and courage the cortfpirators were 
thoroughly acquainted. When they enlifted any 
new zealot into their plot, the more firmly to 
bind him to fecrefy, they always, together with 
an oath, employed the facrament, the moil facred 
rite of religion. Every tender feeling and all pity 
were banilhed from their breads; and Telmond 
and Garnet, two jefuits, fuperiors of the order, 
abfolved their confciences from every fcruple. 

How horrid foever the contrivance might ap- 
pciir, yet every member feemed faithful and fecret 
in the league; and about two months before the 
iitting of parliament, they hired an houfe, in 
Percy's name, adjoining that in which the par- 
liament 
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Ikiihent wus to aflembk. Their firft intention was 
tabore a way unddr the parliaitient-houfe, from 
that i«4iiCh they occupied, and they fet thehif^lves 
laborioufly'to the talk; but when they had pierced 
the Wall, which Was three yards in thicknefs, on 
approaching the other fide, they were furprized to 
fmd that the houfe wa3 vaulted underneath, and 
that a magazine of coate were ufually depofited 
there. From their difappoihttnent on this account, 
they were foon relieved, by information, that the 
coats were then felling off, and that the vaults 
Would' bethel let to the higheft bidder. They 
therefore fcized the opportunity of hiring the place, 
and bought the remaining quantity of coals with 
which it wa^ then ftored, as if for tljieir own ufe. 
The next thing done was to convey thither thirty-^ 
fix barrels of gun-powder, which had been'pur- 
chafed in Holland $ and the whole was covered 
with the coals and faggots brought for that purpofe» 
Then the doors of the cellar were boldly flung' 
open, and every body admitted, as if it cont^ned 
nothing dangerous. 

Contklem of fuccefs, they now began to plan 
the remaining part of their project. The king, 
the queen, arid prince Henry, the king's eldeft 
fon, were all expected to be prefent at the opening 
of the parliament. The king's fecond fon, by 
reafon of his tender age, would be abfent, and it. 
was refolved that Percy (hould feize, or affaffinate 
him. The princefs Elizabeth, a child likewife, 
was kept at lord Harrington's houfe in Warwlck- 
(hire; and Sit £verard Digby was to feize her, and 
immediately proclaim her queen. 

The day for the fitting of parliament now ap- 
proached. Never was treafon more fecret, or ru» 
in mofe apparently inevitable; the hour was ex- 
pe£ted with impatience, and the confpirators glo- 
ried in their meditated guilt. The dreadful fe- 
cret. 
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cret, tfaough coinmtinicated to above twentj per* 
fons, bad be^n religioujQy kept during the fpace of 
near a year and a balf ; when all the motives of 
pity, jufticeand fafety, were too weak) a remorfo 
of private friendihip faved the kingdom. 

Sir Henry Percy, one of thecpnfpirators, con- 
ceived a delign of faving the life of lord Mount- 
^ eagle, his intimate friend and companbn, who 
alfo was of the fame perfuafion with himfelf. 
About ten days before the meeting of parliament^ 
this nobleman, upon his return to town, received a 
letter from a perfon unknown, and delivered by one* 
i^ho fled as foon as he had difcharged his mef- 
fage. The letter was to this efFcft, *^ My Lord,> 
'^ ilay away from this parliament) for God and 
'* man have concurred to puniQi ^e wickednefs* 
^ of the times. And think not (lightly of this 
** advcrtifcmcnt, but retire yourfelf into your 
^ country, where you may expefi the event in 
^ fafety. For though there be no appearance of 
*« any ftir, yet I fay they will receive a terrible 
*' blow this parliament; and yet th^y ihall not fee 
<^ who hurts them. This counfel is not to be 
** contemned, becaufe it may do you good> and 
•* can do you ho harm. For the danger is paft 
" as (00(1 as you have burned this letter. 

The contents of this myfterious letter furprized 
and puzzled the nobleman to whom it was addreiT* 
ed; and though inclined to think it a fooliih at- 
tempt to affright and ridicule him, yet he judged 
it fafeft to cany it to lord Salifbury, fecretary 
of ftate. Lord Salilbury too was inclined to give 
little attention to it, yet thought proper to lay it 
before the king in council, who came to town 
a few days after. None of th^ council were able 
to make any thing of it, although it appeared fe* 
rious and alarming. In this univerfal agitation 
between doubt and apprehenfton, the king was 

the 
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the firft who penetrated the meaning of this dark 
epiftle. He concluded that fome fudden danger 
was preparing by gun-powder; and it was thought 
advifeable to infped all the vaults below the houfes 
of parliament. This care belonged to the earl of 
Suffolk, lord chamberlain, who purpofely delayed 
the fearch, till the day before the meeting of par* 

liament. He remarked thofe great piles 

Nov. 5, of faggots which lay in the vault under 

1605. the houfe of peers; and he caft his eye 

upon Fawkes, who ftood in a dark cor- 
ner, and who pafled himfelf for Percy's fervant. 
That daring determined courage, which he had 
long been noted for, even among the defperate, was 
fully painted in his countenance^ and ftruck the 
lord chamberlain with ftrong fufpicion. The 
great qu.mtity of fuel alfo kept there for the ufes 
of a per ion feldom in town, did not pais unno- 
ticed; and he refolved to take his time to make 
a more exa6t fcrutiny. About midnight, there- 
fore, Sir I'homas Knevit, a juftice of peace, was 
fent with proper attendants, and, juft at the en- 
trance of the vault, he feized a man preparing for 
the terrible en terprize, drefled in a cloak and boot?, 
and a dark lanthorn in his hand. This was no 
other than Guy Fawkes, who had juft difpofed 
every part of the train for its taking fire the next 
morning, the matches and other combuftibles 
being found in his pockets. The whole of the 
defign was now dlfcovered; but the atrocioufnefs 
of his guilt, and the defpair of pardon, infpiring 
him with refolution, he told the officers of juftice, 
with an undaunted air, that had he blown them 
and himfelf up together he had been happy. Be- 
fore the council he difplaycd the fame intrepid 
firmnefsy mixtev^n with fcorn and difdain, refuf- 
ing to difcover his aflbciates, and* fhewing 
no concern but for the failure of his enterprize. 

But 
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But his bold fpirit was at length fubdued ; being 
confined to the Tower for two or. three days, and 
the rack juft ihewn him, his courage, fatigued 
with fp long an effort, at laft failed him, and he 
made a full difcovery of all his accomplices. 

Catefby, Percy, and the confpirators who were 
in London, hearing that Fawkes was arrefted, fled 
with all fpeed to Warwiclcfliire, where Sir Lve- 
rard Digby, rejying on the fuccefs of the plot, was 
already in arms, in order to feize the princefs Eli- 
zabeth. But the country foon began to take the 
alarm, and wherever they turned, they found a 
fuperior force ready to oppofe them. In this exi- 
gence, befet on all fides, they refolved, to about 
the number of eighty perfons, to fly no farther, but 
make a (land at an houfe in Warwickfli re, to de- 
Fend it to the laft, and fell their lives as dearly 
as pofTible. But even this miferable confolation 
was denied them : a fpark of fire happening to fall 
among fome gunpowder that was laid to dry, it 
blew up, and fo maimed the principal confpirators, 
that the furvivors refolved to open the gate, and 
fally out againil the multitude that furrounded the 
houfe. Some were, inftantly cut to pieces; Catef- 
by, Percy, and Winter, (landing back to back» 
fought long and defperately, till in the end the 
two firft k\\ covered with wounds, and Winter 
was taken -alive. Thofe that furvived the flaugh- 
ter were tried and conv idled ; feveral fell by the 
hands of the executioner, and others experienced 
the king's mercy. The jefuits, Garnet and Old- 
corn, who were privy to the plot, fuflFcred with 
the reft; and notwithftanding the atrocioufnefs 
of their treafon, Garnet was confidered by* his party 
as a martyr, and miracles were faid to have been 
wrought by his bloodi 

Such was the end of a confpiracy that brought 
ruin on its contrivers, and utterly fupplanted that 

religion 
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religion it was intended to effablifli. Yet it is re- 
markable, that before this audacious attempt, the 
confpirators had always borne a fair reputation: 
Catefby was loved by ail his acquaintance, and 
Digby was as highly refpeded both for his honour* 
and integrity as any nlan in the nation. However, 
fuch are the lengths that fuperftition and early pre- 
judice can drive minds originally well formed, 
but imprelTed by a wrong dire£lion. 

The king's moderation, after the extin£bfon of 
this confpiracy, was as great as his penetration in 
the prevention of it. The hatred excited in the 
nation againft ^e catholics knew no bounds ; and 
nothing but a total extindion of thofe who adher-> 
ed to that perfuafion, feemed capable of fatisfying 
the greater part of the people, James.bravely re- 
jeded all violent meafures, and nobly declared, 
that the late confpiracy, however atrocious, Ihould 
never alter his plans of government; but as, on 
the one hand, he was determined to punifli guilt, 
fo, on the other, he would flill fupport and pro- 
tect innocence. 

This moderationj^ however laudable, was at 
that time no way pleafmg to the people, and the 
malignant part of his fubjeds were willing to af- 
cribe his lenity to th« papifts, to his being himfelf 
tinctured with their fuperftitious. However this 
be^ he ftill found his parliaments refradlory to all 
the meafures he took to fupport his authority at 
home, or his defire of peace with foreign fl«ttes. 
His fpeeches indeed betrayed no want of refolution 
to defend his rights j but his liberality to his fa- 
vourites, and the infufficiency of his finances to 
maintain the royal dignity, ftill rendered him de- 
pendent upon his parliament for money, and they 
took care to keep him in indigence. Thus he was 
4>ften forced into concefiions, which, when once 
granted, could never be recalled i and w^ile he 

fuppofed 
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fiippored himfelf maintainiiig the royal preroga- 
tive, it was diminilhiiig on every fide. 

It was, perhaps^ the oppofition which James 
met with from his people, that made him place 
his aflSsdions upon different perfons about the 
court, whom he rewarded with a liberality that 
bordered on profufion. The death of young 
prince Henry, his eldeft fon, whkh hap- 
pened at this time, a youth of great A. D. 
hopes, gave him no very great uneafi- 161 a. 
nds, as his affedions were rather taken 
up by newer connexions. In the iirft rank of 
thefeftood Robert Carre, a youth of a good fami- 
ly in Scotland, who, after having palled fome time 
in hi^ travels, arrived in London, at about twenty 
years of. age. All his natural accompliihments 
confiAed in a pleafing vifagej all his acquired abi- 
lities, in an eafy and graceful demeanor. This 
youth came to England with letters of recommen- 
dation to fee his countryman, lord Hay; and that 
nobleman took an opportunity of afTigning him 
the oiiice of prefentiiig the kiiig his buckler at a 
match of tilting. When Carre was advancing to 
execute his ofiice, he was thrown by his horfe, 
and his leg was broke in the king's prefence. 
James approached him with pity and concern, and 
ordered him to be lodged in the palace till his cure 
was completed. He himfelf, aittr tilting, paid 
him a vifit in his chamber, and returned frequent- 
ly during his confinement. The ignorance and 
fimplicity of the youth confirmed the king's affec- 
tions, as he difregarded learning in his favourites, 
of which he found but very little ufe in his own 
practice. Carre was therefore foon confidered as 
the moft riling man at court ; he was knighted, 
created vifcount Rochefter, honoured with the or- 
der of the garter, made a privy-counfcllor ^ and, 

to 
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to raiCehim to the faigheft pitch of honouf, fae wa^ 
at I aft created earl of Somerfet. 

This was an advancement which fome regarded 
with envy; but the wifer part of mankind looked 
upon it with contempt and ridicule, fenfible chat 
ungrounded attachments are feldom of long con- 
tinuance. Nor was it long before the favourite 
gave proofs of his being unworthy the place he 
held in the king's affe<9ions« Among the friends 
whom he cbnfulted at court was Sir Tkoma^ 
Ovcrbury, a man of gr«at abilities and learning; 
among the miArefles whom headdrefied was £e 
young counters of t< flex^ whofe hufband had been 
fent by the kingV command to travel, until the 
voung couple Should be arrived at the age of pu- 
oerty. fiut the aiTiduities of a man of fuch per» 
fonal accompliihments as the favourite were too 
powerful to be refifted; a criminal correfpondence 
was commenced between the countefs and the earl; 
and Eflex, upon his return from his travels, found 
his wife beautiful and lovely indeed, but her af- 
fections entirely placed upon another. But this 
was not all ; not contented with denying him all 
the rights of an hufband, (he was refolved to pro- 
cure a divorce, and then to marry the favourite, 
CO whom (he had granted her heart. It was upon 
this occafion that Overbury was confulted by his 
friend ; and that this honeft counfellor declared 
himfelf utterly averfe to the match. He defcribed 
the countefs as -an infamous and abandoned wo- 
man ; and went fo far as to threaten the earl that 
he would feparate himfelf from him for ever, if be 
could fo far forget his honour and his intereft as to 
profecute the intended marriage. 'I'he confe- 
quence of this advice was fatal to the giver, 1*hc 
countefs, being made acquainted With his expof- 
tulations, urged her lover to undo him. In con- 
fequeuce of £is command, the king was perfuad- 

ed 
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td by the favourite to ocdcf Overbury on aA em- 
baffy intcT Rttffia ; Ovcrbury was perfuadcd by the 
fame advifer to refufe going ; the delinquent was 
Ihut up in the Tower, and there he was poifoned, 
by the direSion of the countefs, in a tart. 

In the mean time, the divorce which had been 
with fome difficulty procured, took place, and the 
marriage of the favourite was folemnized with all 
imaginable fplendour. But the fufpicion of Uver- 
bury's being poifoned every day grew ftronger, and 
reached the favourite, amidft all the glare and 
fplendour of feeming happinefs and fuccefs. The 
graces of his youth gradually difappeared; the 

faiety of hrs manners were converted into fullen 
leiice ; and the king, whofe affedions had be^n 
engaged by thefe fuperficial accomplilhments, be* 
gan to cool to a man who no longer contributed to 
bis amufemeat. But the adoption of another fa* 
vourite, and the difcovery of Somerfet's guilt, 
foon removed all remains of aiFedion, which the 
king might ftill harbour for him* 

An apothecarjr's apprentice, who had been em- 
ployed in making up the poifoa, having retired to 
Flufhing, had divulged the fecret there; and the 
affair being thus latd before the king, he com- 
manded Sir Edward Coke, lord chief juftic^, to 
fift the afFair to the bottom, with rigorous impar- 
tiality. This injun6fcion was executed with great 
induftry and feverityi and the whole complication 
of their guilt was carefully uiiravelkd. I'he lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, with fome of the lefler cri- 
minals, were condemned and executed; Somer- 
fet and his countefs were foon after found guilty, 
but reprieved, and pardoned after fome years of 
ftri(£^ confinement. The king's duplicity and in« 
juftice on this occafion are urged as very great 
ftains upon his chara£ler. Somerfct was in his 
prefence at the time the officer of jufticc came to 
Vol. III. F apprehend 
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apprehend him ; and bdldly h;prehended*ttiat«it« 
nifter's predimption for daring txyarreft a peer- of 
the realm before the king, fiut "James 'being in- 
formed of the caufe, fald, with a fmile^ ** Nay, 
*^ nay, ybu muft go; for if Coke- fiiouid fend for 
«* myfelf, I muft comply/* . Hie' then embraced 
him at parting, bbgged he would return immedi* 
ately, and aflured biift he coaM fiot live ivirhoat 
hi&com|>aiiy: yet he had no iboner turned 'his 
back, than he exclaimed, '^ Go,"'and the devii 
^* go with thee, I fhall never fee thy face ^ain/' 
He was alfo heard to wifl)) fome time af«er, that 
God'fi curfe tnight fall upon him and his family, 
if he ihould pardon chofe ' whom the law >fhoold 
Condemn ; however he afterwards reftored them 
both to 'liberty, and granted them a penfion, with 
which ^they retired, and languiihed out the remain* 
der of their lives in guik, infamy, and mutual re- 
crinfiination. 

But the king had not been fo improvident as to 
part with one favourite until he had^ provided him- 
felf with another. This was George Villiers, a 
youth of one and . twenty, a younger brother of a 
good family, who was returned about that time 
from his travels, and whom the enemies of Somer- 
fet hid taken occafion to throw in the king's Way, 
certain that his beauty and fafhianable manners 
would do the reft. Accordingly, he had- been 
placed at a comedy full in the king's view, and 
irtxtned lately caught the monarch's aireAions. The 
hiflbry of thefe times, which .-appears not without 
fohie degifee of malignity againft >this monarch, 
does not however innnuate any thing flagitious in 
thefe connections, but impute^ his attachment ra- 
th<er to a weaknijft of undcrftanding, than to any 
perverfH>n of appetite. Villiers was immediately 
taken info the king's fervice, and the o&ce of cup- 
bearer was befiowed upon him. It was in vain 

that 
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. iJMt SonKflrfec bsd ufed all bis nitnvft to :depref8 
himut his Aemj^louff -only ferved the more totn- 
iibreft Aheiki^ in tbe ymuig. ];nan*8 behalf. 
, ; But after iipmcr&C's foil, . the favour . of Jamet 
was wholly, turned . upon youn^ Viicount Vil- 
Hers, earl, marquis, and duke of £|uckinghain, 
knight elxJhc^f^wtCTf.mwAcr of the horfe, chief 
juflioe ia Eyre,, warden vof the cinque ports, . maf* 
tec >of.l2he. king's beftch office^ ftcward of Weft- 
minller, conftable of«Windfor,\and lorxi high ad- 
miral of England. His mother obtained the title 
of countefsxtf Buckingham ; his brother was ere* 
ated Vifcount Purbeck ; and a numerous train of 
needy relations were all puflied up into credit and 
authority. It may, indeed, be. reckoned among 
the mofl: capricious circuh^^ftances of this, monarch's 
reign, that he,, who was bred a fcholar, (hoald 
choofe for his fairooirites the moft illiterate perfons 
about his court ; that he, whofe perfonal courage 
was greatly fufpedked, jQiould.Iavifh his honours 
upon thofe whofe only accomplifhments were a 
^ill in the warlike, eioercifes of tlxe times. 
. When unworthy favourites were thus advanced, 
it is- not to be wondered at .if the public concerns 
of the kingdom were negleded, and men of real 
merit left to contempt and mifery. Yet fuch was 
the cafe at prefent, with regard to the cautionary 
towns in Holland, and the brave Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh at home. 

In the preceding reign, Elizabeth, when (he 
gave aififtaace to the Dutch, at that time (baking 
off the Spanilh yoke, was not fo difinterefted up* 
pn her lending them large fums of money, as not 
xo require a proper depofit for being repaid. The 
Dutch,, therefore, put into her hands the lihree 
important fortreiTes of. Fluihing, Brille, and 
Ramekins, which were to be reitored upon pay«> 
F a ' ment 
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ment of the money doe, which amoitnted in the 
whole to above eight hundred thouiand pounds. 
But James, in his prefent exigence, being to. 
fupply a needy favourite and a craving court, 
agreed to evacuate thefe fortreiles, upon being 
paid a third part of the money that was ftrifUy 
due. The cautionary towns, therefore, were eva- 
cuated, which had. held the ftates in total' fubjec* 
tion; and which an ambitious or enterprizing 
prince would have regarded as his moft valuable 
pofleffions. 

The univer(al murmur which this impolitic 
meafure produced, was foon after heightened by 
an a£t of feverity, which ftill continues as the 
blackeft ftain upon this monarch's memory. The 
brave and learned Raleigh had been confined in 
the Tower almoft from the' very beginning of 
James's acceffion, for a confpiracy which had ne- 
ver been proved againil him; and in that abode of 
wretchedncfs he wrote fev^ral valuable perfor* 
mances, which are ftill in the bigheft efteem. 
His long (ItflFerings, and his ingenious writings, 
had now turned the tide of popular opinion in 
his favour ; and they who once detefted the ene- 
my of EfTex, could not now help pitying the long 
captivity of this philofophical foldier. He bimfelf 
ftill ftruggled for freedom ; and perhaps it was 
with this defire that he fpread the report of his 
having difcovered a gold mine in Guiana, which 
was fufficient to enrich, not only the adventurers 
who fliould feize it, but afford immenfe trea- 
fiires to the. nation. The king, either believing 
his aflertions, or willing to fubje^l him to further 
difgrace, granted him a commiflion to try his for^ 
tMne in queft of thefe- golden fchemes; but ftill 
referved his former fentence as a check upon his 
future behaviour. 

Raleigh 
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' Raleigh was not long in making preparations 
for the adventure, which, from the fanguine man- 
ner in which he carried it om, many believed he 
thought ir to be. as promifmg as he defcribed it. 
He bent his courfe to Guiana, and remaining 
bimfelf at the mouth of the river Oroonoko, with 
five of the largeft (hips, be fent the reft up the 
ilream, under the command of his fon and of 
captain Keymis, a ^lerfon entirely devoted to his 
interefts. But inftead of a country abounding in 
gold, as the adventurers were taught to expe<St, 
they found the Spaniards had been warned of their 
approach, and were prepared in arms to receive 
them. Young Raleigh, to encourage his men, 
called out, ** That this was the true mine," 
meaning the town of St. Thomas, which he was 
approaching, ^^ and that none but fools looked for 
" any other :" but juft as he was fpcaking, he 
.received a ihot, of which be immediately expired. 
This was. followed by another difappointment, 
for when the KngJiih took polfeflion of the town 
they found nothing in it of any value. 

It was Key mis who pretended that he had feen 
the nrine, and gave the fir (^ account of it to Ra- 
leigh } but he now began to retradt, and chough 
he was within two hours march of the place, he 
refufed, on the moft abfurd pretences, to take any 
efFecSlual ftep towards finding it. He returned, 
therefore, to Raleigh with the melancholy news 
of his fon's death ; and then going into his cabbin, 
put an end to his own Itfe in defpair. 

Raleigh^ in this forlorn fituation, found now 
that all his hopes were over ; but he faw his misfor- 
tunes flili farther aggravated by the reproaches of 
thofe whom he had ^nde(^taken to command. No- 
thing could be cpore deplorable than his fituation, 
particularly when he waf told that he muft be car- 
... ried 
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ricd back to England • to ahfw^r for his ^Vm^tiA to 
the king. It*is pr^6nded th^ hfc ^emplojed ihdn^ 
artificers, firftto engage them to attack the SpSinm 
• fetflcments at a tlnie of peace ; anil failing ofth^ 
16 make his efcape into France. Bot attthcfe prov* 
ing unfuccefsftflj he was delivered int6 Ihc king*fe 
handfe, ani! ftrrftly examined, as well as 'his fel- 
low adventurers, before the privy counci!. Coui^ 
Uondcmar^ the Spahiih ambaiiador, made heavy 
complamts again* thfe expedition, and the- kinfc 
declared that R-aleigh had exprefs orders to avoi3 
all difputes and ho^ilities again ft the Spaniards. 
Wherefore, to grve the court of Spain a particu^ 
I'ar inftanceof his attachment, he figned the war^ 
rant for his execution, not for the prefent ofTence?, 
but for his former confpiraey. Thus ihewing 
hlmfclf guilty of coin plicated injuftice ; unjuft in 
originally having condemned him without proof) 
unjuft with having trufted a inan with a commiffion 
without a pardon, expreflive of that confidence ; 
unjuft in punilhing with death a tranfgreftion that 
did not deferve it ^ but moft unjuft of all, when he 
refufed a new trial, but condemned him upon an 
obfolete fentence. This great man died with the 
fame fortitude that he had teftified through life; 
he obferved, as he felt the edge of the a^, that it 
was a ftiarp, but a fure remedy for all evils ; his 
harangue to^ the people was calm and eloquent-; 
and he laid his head down on the block with the 
utmoft indifterence. His death enfured him that 
popularity, which his foriner intrepidity and his 
fuffering, fo much greater than hi5 crimes, had 
tended to procure him ; and no tneafure in Ms 
reign, was attended with fo much public difTatif^ 
fa£tion. The death of this great man was foon 
after followed by the difgraceof arftill greater, 
naitiety, the chandellot^ mcon, who was aecufed 

of 
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d* Ycc^iving? bribes, in his office ; and pleacpng 
giiil^, was^degcaded and fined thirt]r thoufand 
poand^; but iii» fine was afterwards remitted by 
^.kijig. 

. But there foon appeared very apparent j^ jy 
reafonsfor James's partiality to the court J g* 
of JSpaio, in the cafe of Raleigh. This ^ ' * 
monarch had entertained an opinion which was 
peculiar to himfelf, that in marrying his fon 
Charles the prince of Wales, any alliance below 
ihac of royalty would be unworthy of him ; he, 
therefore, was obliged to.feek, either in the court 
of France or Spain, a futtable march,'andhe was, 
taught to think of the . latter, Gondemar, who 
was ainbaiTador from the court, perceiving this 
weak monarch's partiality to a crowned head, 
made an offer of the fecond daughter of Spain to 
prinoe 'Charles s and that he might render the 
temptation^ irrefiftible^ he gave hopes of an im« 
menfe fortune which ihould attend the princefs,. 
However this was a negociation that was not like- 
ly foon to be concluded; and from the time the 
idea was firft ftarted, James faw five years elapfed 
without bringing the treaty to any kind of conclu- 
fion. 

A delay of this kind'was Very difpleafing to the 
king, who had all along an eye on the great for- 
tune of theprincefs; nor was it lefs difagreeal^le 
to princes Charles, who, bredoip with ideas of ro- 
mantic paflion, was in love without ever feeing the 
6bjt£t of his afiei^ions. In this general tedium 
of delays a prc}e£): entered the head of Vtlliers, 
who haidf for fome years ruled the king with abfo- 
lute authority, that was fitter to be conceived by 
the knight of a romance, than by a minifter and 
a ftatdman. It was nothing lefs than that the 
prince fliould bimfdf travel indifguife into Spain, 

and 
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to replace- the exiled prince upoft- the 
Al D. throne offals anceftors. Janes at iirft 
1620. attempted to ward off- the mtsfortiMws of 

his fon-in-law'by negoctationis.i but chefe 
proving utterly ineffi£hial; it was refotved at lad: 
to refctie the Palatinate from the emperor by* force 
of arms« Accordingly war* was declared againft 
Spam and die emrpenor; fix thou fand' men wefe 
fent over into Hotkind^ to afSff prince -Maurice in 
his fchemes againft thofe powers^ the people weve 
every where elated with the courage of thetr icing, 
and were fatisfied with any was w^ch was tq ex- 
terminate the papifts. This army was followed by 
another confiding of tweWe thoufand men, com- 
manded by count Mansfeldt, and the court of 
France promifed its*a£Bft»nce. But the Engl^h 
were difappointed in adl their views : the troops 
being embarked at Dover, upon failing to Cabm, 
' they found no orders for their admiflion. After 
waiting in vain for fome time, they, were obliged 
to fail towards Zealand, where no prqprer mea- 
fures were yet confulted for their difembarkation. 
Mean while, a peftiiential diftemper crept in a- 
mong the forces, fo long cooped up ia narrow 
vefiels; half the army died while on board, and 
the other half, weakened by ficknefs, appeared 
too fmall a body to march into the Palatinate; 
and thus erided this ill-concerted and fruitlefs ex- 
pedition. 

Wheth^^r this misfortune bad any effe^ upon 

the conftitutipn of theking is uncertain i 

A. D. but he was foon after feized with a ter* 

1625- tian ague, which, when his courtiers ' af- 

-fiired him ffom the proverb that it was 
health for a king, he repHed, that the prpverb was 
meant for a young ktr^« After fome fits he found 
himfelf extremely weakened, aisd fe^it for the 
priAcei whom he eichorted to perfevere irv the pro- 

teftant 
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teftant^eligion ; then preparing with decency and 
courage to meet his end, he expired, after a reign 
over. England of twenty •€ wo yea^^, and in the 
fifty-ninth year of his age. With regard to fo- 
reign negociattons,^ James neither underftood nor 
cultivated them ; and perhaps in a kingdom fo (1- 
tuatdbas Estgland, domeftic politics are alone fuf- 
.ficiontv His teign .was^ i^narked^ with none of the 
^)had6urS'Of»'triumph) nor any new conc^uef^s or 
aequiritions ;. but the;arts were neverthelefs^ filently 
andifi^cefsfully going on to improvement. Rea- 
fon .was extending h^ influence, and difcovering 
to ignankind a thoufand errors ^n religion, in mo- 
rals^ and in governmem, that had long been re- 
verenced by. blind fubmiffion. The reformation 
bad piroducodi a fpirit of HbeFty^ as well as of 
yiyeftigation, among all r^nks of mankind, and 
taught them that no precedents could fan6tify 
&ajud, tymnny^ or infuflice. James taught them 
by. his own. example to argue upon the nature of 
the;kfng's. prerogative, and the. extent of the fub- 
je£ls liberty. He fir(^ began by fetting up the pre- 
fcriptive authority of kings again ft the natural pri- 
vileges of the people ; but when thefubjeft was 
ftibmltted* to a.controverfy, it wsfs foon feen that 
the monarch's was the weakeft fide. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 
CHARLES I. 

FEW princes have afcended a throae 
with more apparent advantages ,than 
1625. Charles; and none ever encountered more 
real difficulties. The advantages were 
fuch as might flatter even the moft cautiousj prince 
into fecurity ; the difficulties were fuch as no abi- 
lities could furmouht. He found himfelf, upon 
coming to the crown, poilefied of a pihiceful and 
flouri£ing kingdom.; his right undifputed by all 
the world, his power ftrengthened by an alliance 
with one of the moft potent nations in Europe, 
his abfolute authority tacitly acknowledged by one 
part of his fqbjedls, and enforced from the pulpit 
bv the reft. 1 o add to all this he was loved by 
biS people, whofe hearts he had gained by his vir- 
tucs» his humility, and his candour. 

But on the oppofite fide of the pidure we are 
prefented with a very different fcene. Men had 
begun to think on the different rights of mankind ^ 
and found, that all had an equal claim to the in* 
eftimable bleffings of freedom.. The fpirit of li- 
berty was roufed ; and it was refolved to oppofe 
the ancient claims of monarchs, who ufurped their 
power in times of ignorance or danger, and who 
pleaded in fucceeding times their former depreda- 
tions as prefcriptive privileges. Charles had been 
taught from his infancy toconfider the royal pre- 
rogative as a facred pledge, which It was not in his 
power to alienate, much lefs his duty to abridge. 
His father, who had contributed fo much to fink 
the claims of the crown, had neverthelefs boldly 

defended 
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defended them in his writings, and tgught his Ton 
to defend by the fword what he had only incul- 
cated by the pre(s. Charles, though a prince of 
tolerable underftanding, had not comprehenfion 
enough to lee, that die genius and difpofition of 
his people had received a total change ; he re* 
fdved, therefore, to govern by old maxims and 
precedents, a people whp had lately found out that 
thefe maxims were eftabliihed in times of ignorance 
and flavery. 

. In the foregoing reigns I have given very little 
of the parliamentary hiftory of the times, which 
would have led me out of the way ; but in the 
prefent it will be fit to point out the tranfadions 
of every parliament, as they make the principal 
figure in.diis remarkable aera, in which we fee ge- 
nius and courage united in oppofing injuftice, fe- 
conded by cuftom, and backed by power. 

Charles undertook the reins orgovemment with 
a (ixed perfUafion that his popularity was fufficient 
to carry every meafure. He had been loaded with 
a treaty for defending the Palatinate in the hte 
reign ; and the war declared for that purpofe was 
to be carried on with vigour in this. But war 
was more eafily declared than fupplies granted. 
After fome relu£tance the commons voted him 
two fubfidies; a fum far from being fufficient to 
fuppoi^t htm in his intended equipment, to affift 
his brother in-law ; and to this was added a peti« 
tton for puniihing papifts, and redreffing the 

{rievances s>t the nation. Buckingham, who had 
een the late kin|*s favourite, and who was ftill 
more carefied by the prefent monarch, did not ef- 
cape their cenfures; fo that inftead of granting 
the'fums requifite, they employed the times indif- 
putations and complaints, till the feafon for pro- 
fecuting the intended ' campaign was elapfed. 
Charles, therefore, wearied with their delays, and 

offended 
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y^. ry: €Qutfieilr.at»t)i«iDircfii£il ;of. hU* demndt^ 
i62C^' tbfiugiilt pippolv^^KiiiUfa a parlkunenc^ 
^^* ;wbi€£^iMi«ouMiiiol;^riogtO:reabn.» 

Totifuppiy. tbfti wAttt ^fi porliamentarjR aid% 
QlmltM'ii^ roeeurfiintQifoitie.Qli tbe>aiicietit mc^ 
tbpdaiof cexatflicui, pra^Uied- b^ fov^reigns when 
ill»iicfidBlous oipoiimftifficifs.- 'That^kkid of tax 
^^A)<a bioof dence i was^ order^ t(» 1^ eacaAed^ 
wid& pfltv^jrt&ala.wrm ifliMdcaccocduigly.* In> order 
to cover the rigour of thisftep^ it was commanded 
4halinoae ik^iildvbe a(ked for money but fuch as 
ffcrft' aU<i to fpare. it ; and .be< dire&ed.leltttrs to 
diiFerentjperrons^ tilf ntionifig the fums hedefired; 
With: thift the peopk. were. obliged, though re^ 
iii^n^j'to comply; it wasJnia£t;au^orircd by 
many .precedents ; but. no! precedents whatfoever 
Cftuld gWe.a fandioiii to .injtftfticc. 

With thit'inofiey^ a fleet was equipped agaitiijb 
£iipain>'Cafr<]&ing'tsn thoufiind men, the command 
pf which army .was. intrufled to lord Wimbleton, 
ygho failed dire£t)y to Cadist, and found .the bay 
full of&ips.of great value. But he' foiled in 
leaking : hicn felf nufter^of. the harbour, while his 
^^ndifciplin^ army landing, inftead of attacking 
the tQWn, couldiuot be reftratned from indulging 
tb^Qmfelves in the wine, which they found in great 
abi^fidanceonfliore. l*urther ftay, therefore, ap- 
pearing fniidefs, they were. re*iaibarked; and the 
plague attacking the: fleet Toon afterwards, they 
wfre obliged to abandon all hopes of fuccefs, and 
return to Jbngland. Loud complaints w€ire made 
^gainft the court, for intruding fo important a 
command tq a perfon who was judged fo unqualU 
fled for the undertaking. 

This ineflFe£iual expedition wa^ a great blow to 
the court ; and to retrieve the glory of the nation, 
another attempt was to be made, but with a more 
certain profpe^ of fuccefs* New fupplies there* 

fore 
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40r9 being rcquifite, tke king wm i«<Uv«d to ob- 
'taiiir them in a more regular and cooftitutiMiAl qmu^ 
*ner tbam before. Aiiocheri>afliftinent wae acoocdk- 
liagly caUed; and' though fo«e flcps wefeuhen 
to cxchicb tiM more popular biKlerf of the*Uft 
hou{e:of comaions by- n0»in»tii^ tk^m ^ iherilfs 
of^coiiiMio»> yttrtbr ftfefenitiiarlianirat ieetoedftnove 
lufu&orf than tfao forqior. Wbe» the kiqg la«l 
before uher'houle hia oe^eflitieS). awl aiMfgf a 
fiipplf^ thefiVQtedhinonlythie^fublidie},, whicti 
amounted to about uk hundred land&xty rhpofaod 
pouvidH a fttiRnoiway adequate. to the in»fiortaoQe 
of the war, on the neeeffities -i^l the (bue. But 
t^veii: this. laas not to be^ gmited»* until the griev- 
ances/ o£ the ftate' were redrefied* Thmif. cb^ in- 
dignation. wasrUvoIfed ag^inftBuduAghaoH a mr- 
niitcr who had no real niertt, and the, great infdiciiigr 
of being the king's favourite* Whenavier the fub- 
je6k refblveto attack- the- royal prerogative^ thcnr 
begin wkh' the- favourites o£ the crowO) and wife 
monarchs feldom^ have any* Charles ^as not pof- 
feiT^d of the art of making a diftiodion betwe^ 
friends and minifters; and whoever wa^ his frienjd 
. was always trufte<i wUh the adminiftration of his 
affairs. He loved Buckingham, and undertook to 
prote£k him,, although t^ defend a peribn fo oh- 
noxious tO'the people, was toihi^re his reproach. 
The commons undertook to impeach him< in the 
lower houfe, while; the £arl of Briftol, who had 
returned from his embaiTy at Spain, ace ufed him 
among his peers, l^he purport of th& charge 
agitinft hirn amounted to little more, than that he 
had. engrofled too much power for hirafelf and 
his relations ; that he had negleded to guard the 
feas with the fleet; and that he had applied a 
plader to the late king's fide,, which was iuppofed 
to be poifonous, and ta. haften his end* l^hefe 
frivolous accufafiionsmvcft have funk, of themfelves 

had 
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had thcf not been intemperateljoppofed bjthe 
royal authority. The king gave orden to the 
lord' keeper to command tSc commons exprefsly 
in his name not to meddle with his minifter and 
fervant Buckingham. The lAore to enrage them, 
he had him eleSed chancellor of the univerfity of 
Cambridge, and wrote that body a letter of thanks 
for their compliance. He aflured the commons, 
that if they would not comply with his demand, 
he would try ntwcnnuib. But what joftly enrag* 
ed them beyond all fufierance was when two of 
their members. Sir Dudley Digges and Sir John 
Elliot, complaining of this partiality in favour of 
a man odious to the nation, the king ordered both 
to be committed to prifon for feditious behaviour. 
This was an open %&. of violence, and (hould have 
been fupported, or never attempted. 

It was now that the commons juftly exclaimed 
Aat their privileges were infringed, and all free- 
dom of debate deftroyed. They protefted, in the 
moft folemn manner, that neither of their mem* 
bers had faid any thing difrefpedful of the king, 
and they made preparations for publtfliiog their 
vindication. The king, whofe chiiraderit was to 
fiiew a readinefs to undertake- harfli meafures, but 
not to fupport them, releafed the two members \ 
and' this compliance confirmed that obftinacy in 
the houfe, which his injuries had contributed to 
give rife to. The earl of Arundel, for being guilty 
of the fame <^nce in the houfe of lords, was raflv* 
ly imprifoned, and as tamely difmifled by the 
king. Thus the two houfes having refufed to 
anfwer the intentions of the court without ^revi* ' 
ous conditions, the king, rather than give up jiis 
favourite, chofe to be without the fupply, and there* 
fore once more diflblved the parliament. 

The new councils whioh Charles had mentionea 
to the parliament, were now to be tried, in order 

to 
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to fupply his neceffities. Inftead of making peace 
with Spain, and thus trying to abridge his exr 
fences, fincc he could not enlarge his inconM^ 
he refolved to carry on the war, and to keep up a 
ftanding army for this purpofe* Perhaps alfo he 
had further views in keeping this arm^ in pay, 
which was to feize upon the liberty of his fubjeoi 
when he found matters ripe for the execution, fiutt 
at prefent his forces were new levied, ill paid, and 
worfe difciplined ; fo that the militia of the coun- 
try, tihat would be inflantly led out agatnft him, 
were far his fuperiors. In order, therefore, to 
gain time and money, a commiffion was openly 
granted to compound with the catholics, and agree 
for a difpenfation of the penal laws againft them. 
He borrowed a fum of money from the nobility, 
whofe contributions came in but flowly. But the ' 
greateft ftretch of his power was in the levying of 
Jhipmamy, In order to equip a fleet (at leaft this 
was the pretence made) each of the maritime 
towns was required, with the affiftance of the adja- 
cent-counties, to arm as many veflels as were 
appointed them. 7 he city of London was rated 
at twenty (hips. This was the commencement of 
a tax, which afterwards, being carried to fuch vio- 
lent lengths, created fuch great difcontents in. the 
nation. But the extortions of the tnmiflry did 
not reft here. Perfons of birth and rank, who re- 
fufed the loan, were fummoned before the coun- 
cil ; and, upon perfifting in a refufal, were put into 
confinement. Thus we fee here, as in every ci- 
vil war, fomething to blame on one fide, and the 
other. Both fides guilty of injuftice, yet neither 
in general actuated by motives of virtue. The 
one contending for the inherent liberties of man* 
kind, the other fo^r the prefcriptive privileges of 
the crown ; both driven to all the extremes of 
falfehood, rapine, and injuftice; and, by a htt at- 
tendant 
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the Freneh hiad landed their fo^ct^ privately at ano- 
ther part of the Ifland ; (o that Buckingham >i¥as 
M laft obliged to retreat, but with Aich precipita- 
tion^ that two thirds cf his army were cut in pieces 
before he could seimbaTk, ihough he was the laft 
man of the whole army that quitted the fhore. 
I'his proof of his perfonal courage, however^ was 
but a fmaN fubje^ of confolation for the difgrace 
which his country had fuftained, and his own per- 
fon would have been the laft they would have re- 
gretted. 

The bad fuccefs^of this expedition ferved to ren«- 
der the duke- iiill more obnoxious, and the king 
more needy^ He therefore refolvcd to call a third 
parliament ; for money was to be had at any rdte^. 
In his firft fpeech* he told them they were convok- 
ed on purpofe to grant the fuppiies ; and that if 
they (hould negle^ to contribute what was necef- 
fary for the fupport of the Aate, he would, in dif- 
eharge of his confcience, ufe thofe means that God 
had put into his hands, for faving that which the 
folly of certain perfons would otherwifc endanger. 
But the king did not find his commons intimidated 
by his threats, nor by thofe of the lordrkeepcr^ 
who commented upon what he faid. They bold- 
ly inveighed againft his late arbitrary meafures, 
forced loans^ benevolences, taxes without confent 
of parliament, arbitrary imprifonments, bil letting 
foldiers, and martial laws; thefe were the grievances 
complained of, and againft thefe they infifted that 
an eternal remedy (hould be provided. An im- 
munity from thefe vexations they alleged to be 
the inherent right of the fubje£t ; and their new 
demands they refolved to call a petition of right, as 
' implying privileges they had already been 
A. D. poflefied of. Nothing could be more jiift 
1628. than theenadiing the contents of this pe- 
- (ition of right intoaljiw* The Great 

Charter, 
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Charter, and the old ftatutcs, were fufEciently clear 
in favour of liberty ; but' as all the kings of Eng- 
land had ever, in cafes of neceffitv or ex{>ediency, 
been accuftomed at intervals to elude them ; and 
as Charles, in a complication of inftances, had 
lately violated them,' it was but requifite to ena£l a 
new law, which might not be eluded nor violated 
by any authority, or any former precedent to' the 
contrary. 

But though this was an equitable propofal, and 
, thoirgh the ready compliance with it might have 
prevented many of the diforders that were about 
to enfue, Charles was taught to confider it as the 
moft violent encroachment on his prerogative, 
and ufed at firft every method to obftruft its pro- 
grefs. When he found that nothing but his af- 
fent would fatisfy the houfe, he gave it ; but at 
iirft in fuch an ambiguous manner as kft him dill 
in poffeiRon of his former power. At length, 
however, to avoid their indignation, and ftill more 
to fcreen his favourite Buckingham, he thought 
proper to giye them full fatisradlion. He came 
therefore to the houfe of peers, and pronouncing 
the ufual form of words ** Soit comme ille defire; 
Let it be law as it is.defired,'' he gave the petition 
of right all the fan(flion that was neceflary to pafs 
it into a law. The acclamations with v^hich the 
houfe refounded fufficiently teftified the joy of the 
people; and a bill for five fubfidies, which pafled 
foon after, was the ftrongeft mark of their gratitude. 
But the commons nnding their perfeverance 
crowned with fuccefs in this inftance, were refolv- 
ed to carry theii fcrutiny into every part of govern- 
ment which they confidered as defeflive. The lead- 
ers of the houfe of commons at this time were very 
different from thofe illiterate barbarians which a 
century or two before came up to the capital, not 
to grant fupplies, but to confider where fupplies 

w 
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were ta be procured ;^ not tp debate asr I.egiflatorSy. 
but to rcceivecomqwifds 33 inferiors/ XWrncnj or 
whom dieprcfent parliaments w^re con^pofbdy Werq 
perfons of great ]f:noyi^ledge ami extensive learpin^ S 
of undaunted courage, and inflexible perfeverance. 

A little before the meeting of this parliament, 
a commiflion bad been granted, to thirty three of 
the principal officers of 0ate, empowering them to 
meet, and concert among themlelVes the methods 
of leyying money by , imppfitiQns. or othcrwife. 
The 'commons applied for cahcelUns; that com- 
miflion ; and indeed .the. late ftatuteot the petition 
of rights feemed to render '.fuch a commiflion 
entirely unneceflary. They objeSed' to another 
commifllion for raifing money for the iotrodu<5lion 
of a thoufand German horfe, which with juft 
ireafon, they feared might be turned againft the 
liberties ot the people. They refumed alfo their 
ccnfure of Buckingham, whom they refolvcd im- 
|)lacably to purfuc. They alfo openly aflerted, 
that a method of levying money ufed by the king 
called tonnage and poundage, without the confenc 
of parliament, was a palpable violation of all the 
liberties of the people. All thefe grievances were 
preparing to be drawn up in a remonftrance to his 
majefty, when the king, hearing of their intenti- 
ons, came fuddenly to the houfe, and ended the 
fcffion by a prorogation. 

But they were not fo eafily to be intimidated in 
their fchemes for the liberty of the people, 7 hey 
urged their claims with flill more force on their 
next fitting ; and the duty of tonnage and poundage 
was difcuBed with greater precifion than before. 
This tax upon merchandize was a duty of very 
early inftitution, and had been conferred on Henry 
the fifth, and all fucceeding princes during life,' in 
order to enable them to maintain a naval foice for 
ihe protedion of the kingdom.. But the parliament 
* ' had 
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had iifually gcaated* it,as of .tbeir ^cial. favour .ia 
the bjeginning'Of each xeign, except to Henrf the 
eightib,^ who had it j;iot- conferxed on him b74>ar- 
liameot till the fixth year* of bis ixtting on the 
tbrone. Although he bad continued to receive 
it from the beginnii^g, yet he thought it neceflary 
to have the fandiion of parliameat toeiifure it to 
him, which certainly- implied that it was not an 
inherent prlvUegeof the ccosvn. .Upon this ar* 
gumenl^ the con;imons founded . their obje^ons 
to the levying i$ in the prefent reign; it was a tax 
they had not yet granted, and it had been ^granted 
by them in every preceding reign. They refufed, 
therefore, to grant it now ; and , infilled the king 
could not levy it without their pertniflion. 
. 1 his bred alongconteft, as may be fuppofed^ 
between the comnrx>ns and the crown.. The oiE«- 
cers of the cuftom boufe were fummoned before 
the commons, to give an account by what autho- 
rity they feized the goods of the merchants^ who 
had refufed to pay chefe duties. ^ The barons o£ 
the exchequer were queftioned concerning their 
decrees on that head ; the iheriifof London was 
committed to the Tower for his a<9:ivity in fiip^ 
porting the cuftom-houfe officers. Thefe were 
bold meafures ; but the commons went ilill far- 
ther, by a refolution to examine into religious 
grievances, and anew fpirit of intolerance 
begafi to appear. The'king, therefore, re- A. D. 
folved to diffolve a parliament, which he 1629. 
found himfelf unable to manage ; and Sir 
John Finch, the fpeaker, juft as the quellion 
concerning tonnage and poundage was going to be 
put, rofe up, and inforihed the houfe that he had a 
command from the king to adjourn. 
. Nothing could exceed the confternation and in- 
dignation of the commons upon this information. 
Juft at a time they were carrying their moft fa- 

. vouritc 
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vourite points to a bearing, to be thus adjourned, 
and the parliament difloTved, rendered them fu« 
rious. The houfe was in an uproar ; the fpeaker 
was pufhed back into his chair, and forcibly held'^ 
in it by Hollis and Valentine, till a (hort remon* 
ftrance was framed, and pafied by acclamation ra*-** 
ther than vote. In this hafty produdion, Papifts 
and Arminians were declared capital enemies to the 
ftate. Tonnage and poundage was condemned as 
contrary to law ; and not only thofe who raifed 
that duty, but thofe who paid it, were confidered 
as guilty of capital crimes. 

ui confequence of this violent procedure. Sir 
Miles Hobart, Sir Peter Hoyman, Selden, Cori- 
ton. Long and Strode, were, by the king's or* 
der, committed to prifon under pretence of fedi- 
tion. But the fame temerity that impelled Charles 
to imprifon them, induced him to grant them a 
releafe. Sir John Elliot, Hollis, and Valentine^ 
were fummoned before the King's Bench ; but 
they refufing to appear before an inferior tribunal^ 
for faults committed in a fuperior, they were con- 
demned to be imprifoned during the king's pleafure^ 
to pay a fine, the two former of a thoufand pounds 
each, and the latter of five hundred, and to find 
fureties for their good behaviour. The members 
triumphed in their fufFerings, while they had the 
whole kingdom as fpedators and applauders of 
their fortitude. 

In the mean time, while the king was thus dif- 
trefled by the ob(^inacy of the commons, he felt a 
much feverer blow in the death of his fovourtte, 
the duke of Buckingham^ who fell a facrifice to 
his unpopularity. - It had been refolved once more 
to undertake the raifing of the fiege of Rochelle \ 
and the earl of Denbigh, brother-in-law to Buck- 
ingham, was fent thither, but returned without 
cffc^rng any thing. In order to repair this dif-, 

grace. 
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grace, the duke of Buckingham went in pcrfon to 
rortfmouth to hurry on another expedition, and to 
puni(h fuch as had endeavoured to defraud the 
crown of the legal afleiTments. In the general dis- 
content that prevailed agaipft this nobleman, it 
was daily expected that fome fevere meafures would 
be refolved on; and he was ftigmatized as the ty- 
rant and the betrayer of his country. There was 
one Felton, who caught the general contagion ; an 
Irifhman of a good family, who had ferved under 
the ddke as lieutenant, but had refigned, on being 
refufed his rank on the death of his captain, who 
had been killed at the ifle of Rhe, This man 
was naturally melancholy, courageous, and en- 
thufiaftic;' he felt for his countrv, as if labouring 
under a calamity which he thought it in the power 
of his fingle arm to remove. He therefore re- 
folved to kill the duke, and thus revenge his own 
private injuries, while he did fervice alfo to God 
and man. Animated in this manner with gloomy 
xeal, and miflaken patriotifm, he travelled down 
toPortfmouth alone, and entered the town vvhile 
the duke was furrounded by his levee, and giving 
out the neceflary orders for embarkation. He was 
at that time engaged in converfation with oneSou- 
bize, and other French gentlemen ; and a diffe- 
rence of fentiments having arifen in the confe- 
rence, it was attended with aM thofc violent gcfti- 
culations with which foreigners generally enforce 
their meaning, The converfation being finifhed, 
the duke drew towards the door j and while he was 
fpeaking to one of his colonels, Felton ftruck him 
over that officer's ihoulder in the breaft with his 
knife. The duke had only time to fay, *< The 
** villain has killed mc," when he fell at the colo- 
nel's feet, and inftandy expired. No one had 
feen the blow, nor the perfon who gave it 5 but in 
the confufion it was generally fuppofed that he was 
Vol. III. G murderer^ 
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murdered hy one of the Frenchmen, who appeared 
To violent in their motions but a little before. 
They were accordingly fee iired, as for<certainpu- 
. nifhtnent : but in the mean time an hat was picked 
up, on the infide of which was fewed a paper, con- 
taining foor or five lines of the remomlranoe of 
the commons againft the duke ; and undei- thefe * 
lines a fhort ejaculation, defiring aid In the at- 
tempt. It was now concluded that thisliai^muft 
belong to the affaffin ; and while they were employ- 
ed in conje^Aires wbofe it ibould be, a man with- 
out an hat was f^n walking very xomp'ofedl jr be* 
'fore the door, and was heard to cry out, I ani he* 
tie.difdained denying a murder in Which he glbri- 
ed \ and averred, that he looked upon the duke as 
an enemy to his country, and as fuch deferving to 
vfufFer. When alked at whofe infti^ation he had 
performed that borxid deed? he anfwered, that 
^^hey need not trouble tfaemfelves m that enquiry ; 
that his con&ience was his only prompter, and 
^hat no man on e^rth could difpofe h'xmtozA 
againft its didates. He fuffered with the fame de- 
gree of conftancy to the laft ; nor were there many 
wanting who admired riiot onlj his fortitude, but 
jthe aAiop for which he fuffered^ 

Theking had ^ ways the higheftregardfor Buck- 
inghan^ and was extremely rmortrfied at his death ; 
^he began to perceive that the tide of popularity 
was entirely turned from him, and that the houfe 
of commons /Only ferved to increafe the general 
difcon(ent. iie felt therefore a difguft againft par- 
liaments ; ;ind he was jrefolved not to call any 
more, till he ihould fee greater indications of a 
compliant difpofition in the nation. Having loft 
his favourite Buckingham^ he became more his 
own minifter, and ^never afterwards' impofed fuch 
4in]imited confidence in any other. But though 
the minifter of the crown was changed, the mea- 

fures 
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furcs ftill continued the fame ; the fame difregard 
to the petitions of the people, the fame defiro 
of extending and fupporting the prerogative, the 
fame temerity, and the fame weaknefs of con- 
defcenfion. 

His lirft meafure, however, now being left with- 
out a minifter and a parliament, was 
a prudent one. He made peace with A. D. 
the two crowns, againft whom he had 1620. 
hitherto waged war, which had been 
entered upon without ncceffity, and conduced 
without glory. Being freed from thefe embarraiF. 
ments, he bent his whole attention to the manage- 
ment of the internal policy of the kingdom, and 
took two men as his aflbciates in this tafk, who 
ftill afted an under part to himfelf. Thefe were 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards created earl 
of StrafFordj and Laud, afterwards archbidiop of 
Canterbury. 

Strafford, by his eminent talents and abilities, 
merited all the confidence which the king repofed 
in him. His charailer was ftately and auftere • 
more fitted to procure cfteem than love; his fideli- 
ty to the king was unfhaken ; but in ferving the 
interefts of the crown, he did not confider himfelf 
as an agent alfo for the benefit of the people. As he 
now employed all his counfels to fupport the pre- 
rogative, which he formerly had endeavoured to 
diminifh, his adions are liable to the imputation 
of felf-intereft and ambition, but his good charac- 
ter in private life made up for that feesning dupli- 
city of public condud. ^ 

Laud was in the church fomewhat refemblina: 
Strafford in theftate, : ^id, fevere, punflnal, and 
induftrious. His zeal was unrelenting in thecaufe 
of religten, and the forms as eftabfiAed in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth feemed effentially con 
neded with it. His defire to keep thefe on their 
^ ^ formr 
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former footing was imprudent and fevere; but it 
fQuft be confefled that the furious oppofition be 
met with was fufficient to excite his refentment* 

Since the times of Elizabeth, a new religious 
k£k had been gaining ground in England; whicb9 
from the fuppofed greater purity of their manners, 
were called ^2/r/V^;fx« Of all other ie<Ss, this was 
the moil dangerous to monarchy; and the tenets 
of it more calculated to fupport that imagined 
equality which obtains in a ftatc of nature. The 
partizans of this religion, being generally men 
of warm, obftinate tempers, puibed. their fentK 
ments into a total oppofition to tbofe of Rome.^ 
and in the countries where their opinions had tak- 
en place, not only a religious, but a political free^ 
dom began to be eilabliibed. All enthufiafts, 
indulging themfelves in rapturous flights, ecftafies, 
vifions and infpirations, bive a natural avrrfion 
to all ceremonies, rites, or forms, which are hut 
external means of fupplying that devotion, which 
they want no prompter but their hearts to infpire. 
The fame 4>old and daring fpirit which accompa- 
nied them in their addreiles to the divinity, ap- 
peared in their political fpeculations ; and the 
principles of civil liberty, which had hitherto been 
almoft totally unknown in Europe, began to (hoot 
forth in this ungracious foil. It is not to be won* 
dered at, therefore, if kings and bifhops were^ 
willing to fupprefs the growth of opinions fo un- 
favourable to their authority; and that Laud, who 
of all men alive, was the mod attached to cere- 
mony and (hew, (bould treat with rigour, men 
who braved him into fe verity. The truth is, that 
in the hidories of the times, we find the great 
caufe of the prefcnt conteft between the king and 
his people to arife, not from civil, but religicus 
motives i not from a defiie on the one hand of ex- 
tending power, and on the other of promoting 

liberty; 
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Ubertyi but merely from the ardour of the king 
in fupporting bi(hops, furplices, and other cere^ 
monies of the church, and the fury of the puri- 
tans in abolifliing thofe diftindions, as remnants 
of popifli idolatry. Thefe diftin£tions in religion, 
at this day, are regardecl with more unconcern i 
and, therefore, we are more apt to impute the dif-- 
orders of thofe times, rather to civil motives of 
eftabliihlng libeity, which in reality, made but a 
very fubordinate confideration. 

The humour of the nation ran at that time, 
into the extreme oppofite of fuperflition ; and thofe 
ancfent ceremonies, to which men had been ac- 
cuftomed in England, fince the commencemtat 
of the Reformation, were in general confide red a? 
impious and idolatrous.' It was, thercl^^Tr, xhc 
moft impolitic time in the world for Laud to think 
of introducing new eeremonics and obfervance^^ 
which could not fail of being treated with utter 
dcteftation. Nevcrthelefs he went on boldly with 
his injunvSiions for the obfcrvance of thofe rites, 
which, ii^thertifelves, were of lio moment; and^ 
-therefore, were as unneceilary to be urged by him, 
as ridiLulous in being oppofcd by the puritans. 

Orders were given, and rigoroufly infixed on^ 
that the comnutnion table (hould be removed from 
the middle of the church, where it hitherto flood 
fince the Reformation, to the Eaft end^; where it 
ifaould be railed in, and denominate the altar. 
The kneeling at. the alt^r, and tlie uftig of copes,^ 
an embroidered veilment u&d in popifh countries, 
were introduced to thegreatdifcontentof the peo- 
ple. Some pidtures were admitted again into 
churches, by his command. All fuch clergy as 
neglected to obferve every ceremony, were fuf- 
pendcd, and deprived by the high commiiHoil 
court. And^ to mortify the puritans ftill mbris, 
orders were ifiued from the council, forbidding any. 
G.3^ controvcT*'*' 
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to the fame punifbtnent that had been infiided up- 
on Pryrine j and Prynne himfelf was alfo tried for 
a new offence, for which he was fined five thou- 
fand pounds more, and fentenced to lofe the reft 
lof his ears. The anfwers which thefe bold dema- 
gogues gave into court, were fo full of contumacy 
and inventive, that no lawyer could be prevailed 
with to fign them. The rigours, however,' which 
they underwent, being fo unwprthy men of their 
profeiiion, gave general offence ; ana the patience, 
of rather alacrity with which they fuffercd, increaf- 
ed ftill further the public indignation^ 

The puritans, reftrained m. England, fhipped 
themfelyes off for^ America, where they laid the 
foundations of a new government, agreeable to 
their fyftems of political freedom. But the. go- 
vernment, unwilling that the nation ihould be de- 
prived of its ufeful members, or dreading the un<9 
popularity of theft' migrations, was prevailed /oii 
to iffue a proclamation, debarring thofe devotees 
accefs, qven into thofe inhofpi table regions. Eight 
fliips, lying ia the Thames, and ready to feil^ 
were detained by order of council; and in tbele 
were embarked Sir Arthur Hazlerig, John Ham- 
den', and Oliver Cromwell, who had refolved for 
ever to abandon their native country. This may 
fiand as a proof of the fincerity thefe men after-. 
wdtf^s teftified in the caufe for wnich they fought ; 
and is a clear proof that hypocrify^. with which 
they were charged in the beginning at leaft, was 
not among the motives of their oppofitibn. 

Every year, every month, every day, gave frefh in- 
ilances,during this long intermiuion of parliaments, 
of the refolutions of the court to throw them off for 
ever : but the levying of Jhip-money^ as it was call- 
ed, being a general burden, was uhiverfally com- 
plained of as a national grievance. This was a 
tax which had, in former reignsr, been levied with- 
out 
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dut the content et.p2tr\iRn\tr\t ; but then. the exi« 
gency of the date demanded • fuch a fupply. But 
•S'the fiecei&ty at prefeot was not fo apparent, and : 
might excite munyiur^antiong the people^ a quef- 
tfonwas propbM by the king to the judges, wh^- 
thfer, in a cafe of neceffity, for the defence of the 
kingdom^ he might not tmpofe this tax ; and whe- 
thfer he was^ not fole judge of this nece^ty ? To 
•this the judges replied that he might ; and that he 
was fole judge of the neceility. In this univerfal 
appearance of obedience to the king's injun£tions,. 
John Hamden, a gentleman of fortune in Buck- 
inghamflike, refufed to comply with the tax, and 
refdved to bring it to a legal determination. He 
had bedn rated at twenty (hillings for his eftate,-. 
which, he refufed to pay ; and the cafe was argued 
tiyelvedays in the Exchequer chamber, before atl 
the judges of England. The nation regarded, 
with the utmoft anxiety, the refult of a trial that 
was to fix the limits of the king's power ; but af- 
ter the former opinion df the judges on this fub- 
jeft, that event might have been eafily forefeen. 
All the judges, four only excepted, gave fentcnce 
in favour of the crown, while Hamden, who loft 
bis caufe, was more than fufficiently recompenfed 
by- the applaufes of the people. Nothing now 
Was heard in every company but murmurs againft 
government, and encomiums on >him who had 
withftood its uCurpations. it was now alleged, 
that tyranny was confirmed into^fyftem ; and that 
there was no redrefs except in fullen patienCe, or 
contented flavcry.. Ecclefiaftical tyranny was 
thought to give aid to political injuftice; and all 
the -rights of the nation, tranfmitted through 'ib 
marry ages, fecured by fo many laws, and pur- 
chafed by the blood of fo many heroes, now lay 
proilrate in undiflinguifhed negfed. In this uni- 
verfal (late of dcfpondence, or clamour, an acci- 
G 5, dent 
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to extremities, although a Uow then ftni€k.with 
vigour might have prevented many of his fuc- 
ceeding misfortunes. Infiead of fighting wkb^is 
opponent?, he entered upon a treaty, with them^ 
fo that a fufpenfion of arms was feon agreed upon^ 
and a treaty of peace concluded, which ^ekhcr 
fide intended to obferve \ and then both parties »<■> 
greed to difband their forces. Tbisftep of difband- 
ing the army was a fatal meafure to Charles, as be 
could not levy a new army without great labour and 
expence ; while the Scotch infurgenits, who were 
all volunteers in the fervice, could be muffered 
again at pleafure. Of this the head of the male- 
contents feemed fenfible ; for they lengthened out 
the negociations with afFe6led difficulties,, and 
threw in obftru^ons in proportion as they were 
confident of their own fuperior ity. At length after 
much 'altercation, and many treaties figned and 
broken, both pd^rties once more had recourfe toarrna^ 
and nothing but blood could fatiate the contenders. 
War being thus refolved on, thcking took eve- 
ry method as before for raifing money to fupport 
it. Ship-money was levied as ufual j ibmc other 
arbitrary taxes were exa£^ed from the relu&aht 
people with great feverity ; but oi^e method of 
raifing the fupplies reflects immortal honour on 
thofe who contributed.. The counfellars and fer- 
vants of the crown lent the king whatever fums 
they could fpare, and diftreffed their private for- 
tunes to gratify their fovereign. Thcfc were the 
refources of the crown to prepare an army ; buit 
they were far from being fufficient 5 and ,tbcre now 
remained x>nly one method more, the. long negleiS* 
ed method of a parliamentary fupply. 

It was now about eleven years fince 

A. D* the king had called a parliament. ^ The 

1640. fierce and ungovernable fpirit of the laft 

had taught him to hate axid to fear fuch> 

an 
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ax> aflemWy,}: but all refoturcesf beilffi exhau^cd, 
and great «ebu contrafled^ he wa& obliged to call 
anotbeir parj^iament^ frem which he had no great 
na£oa to expeS any fiivouf. The many illegal^ and 
the nMitierpua imfrudent fteps of thecjrown, the 
har<d&ips which feveral^perfona had (umrcij and 
their tonftapcy in uadergoing puniihmenty had aa 
m^ch, idienaiep the affections of the kine's £i^- 
lifb ^i of hiis Scotch fubjedls. Inficad offttpphea 
ths long was harrafled with n^urmurs and com* . 
pl»nt8. The zeadous tn religion were pleafed with, 
the diftreiTes of the crown, in its attempts againft 
their brethren in opinion ; and the real friends to 
the liV^rties of mafikind (aw, with their ulua! pcf- 
netration^ that the time was approaching when 
the royals authority muft fall into a total depen- 
dence .on popular aflemblies, and when public 
freedom muft acquire a full afcendant* 

The houfe of commons, therefore, could not 
be induced to treat .the Scotch, who were of the 
fame princif^les with themfelves, and contending 
ag^inft the fame ceremonies, as eneiliies to the . 
fiate. They regarded them as friends and bro- 
thers, who hrft rofe to teach them a duty it was . 
irKLunbent on all virtuous minds to imitate. The . 
kmg» theitefore, could reap no othev fruits ffom , 
this aflembly than murmurings and complaints. . 
Every method he had taken to fupply htmfelf with:; 
money v^as declared an abufe, and » breach oJ^ 
the confiitution* Tonnage and poundage^ (hip* 
nK>ney, the fale of monopolies, the' bilkcing (o\» - 
diers upon refradory citizens, were all yote<il as. 
ftf€(che$ of arbitrary power. The king finding no . 
hopes of redrefs frum the commons, had recburfe 
to. ihe houfe of peers ; but this was equally ineffecr 
t^al mth ihe former appHication. TM king, 
therefore, firwliiig, n# hopes of a coifipliance with 
his reqjadl, hut .necriminajuon inilead* ,of xeditfe, 

once 
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once more diflblved the parli^moit, to try more 
fcafible methods cf removing his neceffities. 

The king having now made enemies of his 
Scotch fubjeds, hy controlling ihem id their mode 
of worihip, and of the commons' by diflblving 
them, it remained to cxafperate the city of Lon- 
don againft him by fome new imprudence. Up* 
on their refufmg to ^ lend him money to carry on 
the Scotch war, he fued the citizens in< the dtar- 
chamber for fome lands in Ireland, and made then» 
pay a confidcrable fine. He continuedsdfo to ex- 
ad aM the taxes againft which every former parlia-^ 
ment had remonftrated ; but all were iiifufficient. 
A loan of forty thoufand pounds was extorted from 
the Spanilh merchants, who bad bullion in the 
Tower, expofed to the attempts of the king. 
Coat and condu£l money for the foldiers was levied 
on the counties; an ancient prad^ice, but fuppofed 
to be aWliflied by the petition of right. All the 
pepper was bought from the £aft India company 
upon truft, and fold at a great difcount for ready 
money. A fcheme was propofed for coining two 
or three hundred thoufand pounds of bafe money ; 
and yet all thefe methods were far from being ef« 
fe£lual. The Scotch, therefore, fenfible of the 
extremities to which he was* reduced^ led on an 
army of twenty thoufand men as far as Newcaftle 
upon Tyne, to lay their grievances before their 
fovereign, as they were pleafed to term their re- 
bellion. One of the moft difgufting ft^'okes in 
the puritanical charader of the tinies, was this 
gentle language and humble cant,- in the midft of 
treafon; and dieir flattery to their prince, while 
they were attempting to dethrone and deftfoy 
him. ^ * 

To thefe. troops, ihfpired by neligion^ fiuflied 
with fome flight vidories obtained over ftraggling 
parties of the royalifts> and encouraged by the 

Englilh 
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Engliih themfelves, among whom they continued, 
the king was able to oppofe only a fmaller force, 
new levied, undifciplined, fedittou», and ill paid* 
Being therefore in defpair of fiemming the torrent, 
he at laft yielded to it. He firft fummoned a great 
council of peers to York ; and, as he forefaw that 
they w;ouid advife him to call a parliament, he told^^ 
them in his firft fpcech that he had already^ taken 
that refolution. Having thus prepared 
for his misfortunes, he a fhort time af- Nov. }• 
ter called that Ions parliament, which 1640. ; 
never difcontinued fitting till they finally 
accomplifiied his ruin. 
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C H A P. XXX. 

G H A R L E S I. (Continued.) 

TH £ ardent expeSation^ of men with regard' 
to a parliament at Aich a critteai jundhtre, 
and during fucb general difcontents, n^ight natu<^ 
rally engage the attendance of the members on 
their duty. The houfe of commons was ne^fcr^ 
from its firft inftitntion, obferved to be fo nume- 
rous, or the afiiduity of its members greater* 
Without any interval, therefore, they entered up- 
on bufinefs -, and by unanimous confent they ftruck 
a blow that might be regarded as deciilve. inftead 
•f granting the demanded fubfidies/ they impeach^* 
ed the earl of Strafford, the king's firft minifter, 
and had him arraigned before the houfe c^ peers 
for high treafon. Pym, a tedious, but fenfible 
fpeaker, who had firft opened the accufation a* 
gainft him in the houfe of commons,, was fent up 
to defend it at the bar of the houfe of lords ; and 
moft of the houfe accompanied their member on fo 
agxeeable an errand. 

To beftow the greateft folemnity on this impor- 
tant trial, fcaffolds were erefted in Weftminfter 
Hall, where J>oth houfes fat, the one as judges, 
the other as accufers. Befide the chair of Itate, a 
clofc gallery was prepared for the king and queen, 
who attended during the whole trial. The arti- 
cles bf impeachment againft him were twenty- 
eight in number, the fubftanceof which' was, that 
he had attempted to extend the king's authority at 
home, and had been guilty of feveral exactions in 
Ireland. But though four months were employed 
by the managers in framing the accufation, yet 
there appears very littlejuft caufe of blame in him, 

fince 
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iince the ftretches of .the king's power wer^ made 
before he came into authority. However, the ma-* 
nagers for the houfe of commons pleaded againft 
him with vehemence Wronger than their reafons, 
and fumraed up their arguments, by infifting, that 
though each-article taken feparately did not amount 
to a proof, yet the whole taken together might be 
fairly concluded to carry convi<Slion« This is a 
method of arguing frequently ufcd in the F.ngliih 
courts of juttice even at this day ; and perhaps 
none can be more erroneous ', for almoft every 
falTehood may be found to have a multiplicity of 
weak reafons to fupport it. In this tumult of 
aggravation and clamour, the earl himfelf, whofe 
parts and wifdom had been long refpedable, ftood 
unmoved and undaunted. He defended his caufe 
with all the prei'enc^ of mind, judgment, and ia« 
yaciky, that could be expelled from innocence and 
abihty. His children were placed befide him as he 
was thus deifending his life, and the caiife of his 
m?ifier. After he had in a long and eloquent 
rpecch, de(iyered without premeditation, confuted 
aJl the accufations of his enemies j after he had 
ihewn that during his government in Ireland, he 
had introduced the arts of peace among the favage 
part of that people} after he had declared, that 
though his meafures in England were harfb, he 
(hewed the neceiTi^y by which he was driven into 
^hem, fince bis coming over ; after he had clearly 
refuted the argumei^tt upon the accumulative force 
of his guilt, i^ thus drew to a cgnfufion. ^* But, 
•* my lords, I have troubled you too long} longer 
«> than I Ihould havedone^ but for the. fake of 
*^ tbefe dear pledges, which a faint in heaven has 
•* left me.','— Upon this hf.pauf(;d, dxppped^a tear^ 
looked upon his children, and pr.6cecdcd.Tr— 
*^ What i fprfeit fof . in|»frlf jfi a trifles fhat ,my 
^* indifcretiocisihouid reaK^hmypofterity, wounds 

*« m^ 
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*• mc to the heart.'-— -Pardon my infirmity.——* 
^^ Something I ihould have added, but am not 
. *' able J therefore let it pafs. And now, my lords, 
^^ formyfelf; I have been long tacrght that the 
^* affliftions of this life are overpaid by that eter* 
^* nal weight of glory which awaits the innocent ; 
^^ and fo, my lords, even fo, with the utmoft tran- 
*^ quillity, I fubmit myfelf to your judgment, 
** whether thatjudgment be life or death : not my 
** will, but thine, O God, be (done." His elo- 
quence and innocence induced thofe judges to pity, 
who were the moft zealous to condemn him. The 
king himfelf went to the houie of lords, and fpoke 
for fome time in his defence $ but the fpirit of ven* 
geance that had been chained for eleven years, was 
now rouzed, and nothing* but his blood could give 
the people fatisfaSion. Ht was found guilty by 
both houfes of parliament ; and nothing remained 
but for the king to give bis confent to the bill of 
attainder. But in the prefent commotions the 
confent of the king was a thing that would very 
eafily be difpenfed with ^ and imminent dangers 
might attend his refufaL Yet ftilf Charles, who 
loved Strafford tenderly, hefitated, and feemed re* 
lu<Slant, trying every expedient to put off fo dread- 
ful a duty, as that of figning the warrant for his 
execution. While he continued in this agitation 
of mind, not knowing ^how to a£if,> his doubts 
were at laft filenced by an aft of heroic bravery in 
the condemned lord. He receded a letter from' 
t-hat uiifortUnate nobleman^ deftring that his life 
might be made the (acrifice of a mutual reconcilia- 
tion between the king and hi& people ; adding^ that 
he was prepared to die, and to a willing mind there 
could be tiojnjui^y. -This iiiftaoce of noMe gene<^' 
rofity was but ill cepaid bf bis mafier, who com- 
plied with htfrir^queft. H^ conieilted to the fign- 
ing the fatal^bili by .coiiimiffion; Strafford was be- 
headed 
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lieaded on Tower-hill, behaving with all that' 
coinpofed dignity of refolution that was expe£ted 
from his chara£ler. The {People, taught by his 
death to trample upon the rights of humanity,'- 
fooR after refolved to (bed blood that was ftill more 
precious. 

But the commons did not ftop their impeach-- 
ments here. Laud alfo, after a deliberation which 
did not continue half an hour, vras confidered as 
fufficiently culpable to incur the fame accufation, 
and was committed to cuftody. Finch, the lord 
keeper, was alfo impeached ^ but he had the pre- 
caution to make his efcape, and fly over into Hoi* 
land, as did Sir Francis Wyndebank, the fecretary, 
into France, 

The crown being thus deprived of the frrvices 
of its minifters, the commons next proceeded to 
attack the few privileges it ftill pofiefled. During 
the late military operation, feveral powers had 
i)een exerted by the lieutenants, and deputy-lieu- 
tenants of counties, men who were all under the 
influence of the crown. Thefewere, therefore, 
voted DiUnquents'y a term now iirft ufed to figni- 
fy tranfgreflbrs, whofe crimes were not as yet af- 
certained by law. The flieriffs alfo, who had 
obeyed the king's mandate in raifing {hip money, 
were voted alfo to be delinquents. All the farm- 
ers and oflicers of the cuftoms, who had been em- 
ployed during fo many years in levying tonnage and 
- poundage, were fubjeaed to the fame imputation, 
and only purchafcd their fafety by paying an hun- 
dred and fifty thoufand pounds. Every difcretio- 
nary or arbitrary fentence of the Star chamber, and 
High-commiflion courts, underwent a fevere Scru- 
tiny ; and all thofe who had any hand in fuch fen- 
tences were voted to be liable to the penalties of 
the law. I'he judges, who had declared againft 
Hamdeh in the tri^ of ibip-money, were accufed 

befojr« 
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before; the pcersy and obliged to find fecurity for 
their appearance. All thofe monopol ies which bad 
been iatdy granted by the crown, were now an* 
x^ihilated by the order of the commons ; and they 
carried their dcteftation of that grievance fo fiar, 
as to expel from their own houfe all fuch mem- 
bers as bad been monopol ids or pro}e£iors. 
. Hitherto We have feen the commons in fome 
meafure the patrons of liberty and of the people ; 
boldly oppoAng the ftretches of illegal power, or 
rtpreffing thofe claims which, though founded ofi 
cuAom, were deftrudive of freedom. .Thus far 
their aims, their ftrtiggles, were juft an^ honour- 
able; but the generad paiions of. the nation were 
now excited; and having been once put into mo* 
tion, they fison pa({ed the line, and knew not 
where toftop. Had they been contented with reft- 
ing here,, after abridging all thofe privileges of mo- 
narchy which were capable of injuring the fQbjed> 
and leaving it all thofe prerogatives that could be- 
nefit, they would have been confidered as the great 
beneifadors of mankind, and would . have left tke 
conftitiftion pretty nearly on the fame footing on 
which wc enjoy it atprefcnt* But they either were 
v^Uling to revenge . their former fufierings, or 
thought that fome terrible examples were nectiTary 
to deter others from attempting to enflave their 
country. The horrors of a civil war were not fuf« 
flcientfy attended to; and they precipitately involv-- 
ed the^nation in calamities which they themfelves 
were the firft to repent. . , ' 

T he whole natbn was thrown into a general 
fbrment. The harangues of the members, now 
firft publifhed and difperfed, kept alive the horrors 
which, were fclt for the late adminiftratlon. • The 
pulpits, delivered over :t6 the puritanical preach* 
ers, whom the commons arbitrarily placed in all 
the confiderable churches|^ refounded with fadion 

and 
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and fanaticifm. The preis, freed from all fear Gff 
reftraint, fwarmed with prodtidioos,* dangerous by 
their fedition and calumny, more thaa by (heit 
eloquence or -ftyle, . 

In this univerfal uproar againft the crown, 
Prynne, Burton^ and Bilftwick, who bad fom^ 
years before fuffered fo feverely for their Ircentious 
abufes, and had been committied to remote ' pri- 
fons, were fet at liberty by 6rder of (he c<Aniiton$, 
and were feen making their triumphant ^ntry intb 
the capitaK Baftwick had been confined in Scilly, 
Burton in Jerfey, and Prynne in Guernfey ; and 
upon landing at their refpedlive places «hey wer<^ 
received by the acclamations of the people, and 
attended by crowds to London. Boughs were 
carried in this tumultuous procefiion; the roadis 
were ftrewed with flowers, their fufFe rings were 
aggravated, and their persecutors reviled. Kvery 
perfon who had been punifhed for feditious libels 
during the foregoing adtniniflration, now recovered 
their liberty, and had damages given th(.m upon 
thofe who had decreed their punilhment. 

Grievances had, no doubt, and heavy ones, 
been endured during the laft intermiflion of par- 
liaments i but the very complaints againft them 
now became one of the greateft grievances. So 
many were offered within doors, and petitioned 
againft without, that the houfe was divided intb 
above forty committees, charged each of them 
with the examination of its felpedive complaints'. 
'] he torrent rifmg to fo dreadful and unexped^ed 
an height, defpair feized all thofe who, from in*> 
tereft or habit, were attached to monarchy ; whilfe 
the king himfelf, faw with amazement, the whole 
fabric of government totally overturned. ** You 
*^ have taken, faid he to the parliamenty the 
*< whole machine of government to pieces ; a prac- 
<* tice frequent with (kilful artifts^ when they de- 
i ' . • « fire 
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** fire to clear the wheels fronv any ruft whicbc 
**' may have grown upon them. The engine may 
<* be reftored to its former ufe and motions, pro- 
<< vided it be fitted up entire, fo as not a pin be 
** wanting/' ^ But the commons, in their prefent 
temper, were much better adapted to deftroy than 
to fit up ; and having taken the machine afunder, 
they foon found an expeditious fet of workmen 
ready to ftep in and take the whole bufinefs off 
their hands. 

But in this univerfal rage forabolifhing the for- 
mer conftitution, the parliament fell with great 
jufticeon two courts, which had beenereded un« 
der arbitrary kings, and had feldom been employ- 
ed but in cafes of neceffity. Thefe were, th« 
High-commiffion court, and the court of Star- 
chamber. A bill uAanimoufly pafled the houfes 
to abolifli both ; and in them to annihilate the 
principal and moft dangerous articles in the king's 
. prerogative. The firft of thofe, which was infti- 
y tuted for defending the efiablifliments of thechurch, 
had great power in all ecclefiaftical matters ; and 
the judges in that court were entirely arbitrary in 
whatever punifliments, or fines, they thought 
proper to infli£t. The Star-chamber had given 
force to the king's proclamations, and punifhed 
fuch as ventured to tranfgrefs them; but that be- 
ing now taken away, his proclamations were of no 
effed, and might be oppofed with impunity. Such 
were the traniad^ons of this firft fefiion of the long 
. parliament; and tho' in fome cafes they adled with 
anger, and in others with precipitation, yet their 
Aierits fo much overbalanced their miftakes, that 
they deferve the higheft gratitude from pofterity . 

After this, the parliament feemingly adjourned ; 
but a committee of both houfes, a thing altoge- 
ther unprecedented, was appointed to fit during 
the recefs, with very, ample powers, and very little 
2 ^ lefs 
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left thsin thofe of the parliament in the plenitude 
of its authority. Pym was appointed chairman of 
the lower houfe; in this fiirther attempts were 
made for aJTuming the fovereign executive pow- 
ers, and publifhing the ordinances of this commit- 
tee as ftatutes enaSed by all the branches of the 
legiflature* In the mean time the king went to 
pay a vifit to his fubjeds in Scotland. 

In the midft of thefe troubles, the papifts of 
Ireland fancied they found a convenient opportu-^ 
nity of throwing off the JEnglifh yoke. Therp 
was a gentleman called Roger More, whp, though 
of a narrow fortune, was defcended froni a very 
ancient Irifli family, and was very much celebrat- 
ed among his countrymen for his valour and capa- 
city. This man firn formed the project of expeU 
ling the Englifli, and ailerting the independency 
of his native country* The occafion was favour- 
able; the Englifli, warmly engaged in domeftlc 
animorities,r were unable to attend to a diftant in- 
furre^on ; and thofe of that nation who reiided 
among them, were tooleeble to reiift. Struck with 
thefe motives. Sir Phelim O'Neill entered into a 
confpiracy; lord Macguire came ipto his deflgns, 
and foon after all the chiefs of the native Irifli pro- 
mifed their concurrence. 

Their plan was laid accordingly, which was 
that Sir Phelim O'Neill, and the other confpira- 
tors, fliould sdi begin an infurredion oji one day 
throughout the provinces; fliould deft roy all the 
Englifli, while lord Macguire, and Roger More, 
fliould furprize the caflle of Dublin. They had 
fixed on the approach of winter for this revolt, the 
day was appointed, every thing in readinefs, the 
fecret profoundly kept, and the confpirators pro- 
mifed themfelves a certainty of fuccefs. The earl 
of Leicefter, who had been appointed lord lieute- 
nant, was then in London. Sir William Parfons, 

and 
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and Sir John Borlace, the two lords julf ices, wei'c 
men of mean inteilefls ; and, without attending to 
the interefis of their country, indulged themfclves 
in the moft profound tranquillity on the very brink 
t>f ruin,^ 

The very day before the intended feizure of th^ 
caftle of Dublin, the plot was difcipvered by one 
O'Connolly^ anfriihman, but a proteftant^ to the 
juftices, who fled to the caftle, and alar niecf all ^h^ 
proteftantinhabitantsof thecity to prepai-c for their 
defence. Macguire vras taken, butMot^efcaped'^ 
iind new informations being every hour added to 
thofe already received, the project of a general in- 
furre£lion was no longer a fecret. 

But though the citizens of Dublin had juft time 
ehough to favc themfelves from danger; the pro.- 
teftants difperfed over the different part^ of the 
country, were takcij unprepared, O'Neillandhis 
confederates had already taken arms in Ulfter. 
The Irilh, every where intermingled with the 
Englifh, needed but a hint from their leaders and 
priefts to malTacre a people whom they hated for 
their religion, and envied for their riches and prof- 
perity. The •nfurredions of a civilized people 
are ufually marked with very little cruelty ; but the 
. revolt of a favage nation, gcneWly aims at e?^ter- 
mination. The Irifli accordingly rc^folveJ to cut 
off all the proteftants of the kingdom at a ftroke ; 
fo that neither age, fex, or condition, received any 
pity. In fuch indifcriminate flaughter, neither 
former benefits, nor alliances, nor authority, were 
any protedtion: numberlefs were the inftances of 
friends murdering tbeir -intimates, relations their* 
Icinfmen, and fervaiics their rtlafters. In vain did 
Jlight fave from the ^rft aflaults deftruftion, that 
had an exceniive fpre^, met the hunted 'vi£lims 
at every turn. Not only death, btit ftudied cru- 
elties were inflicted on the unhappy fufFerers-; the 

very 
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Vcrjr ivarice of .the /dvoltcrs, could not reftrain 
theit thirft for blood, and t1idy bMroed the inha- 
tLtants in their oWn boufes ,to increafe their puniih* 
ment. Several hundreds were driven upon a 
.bridge; and from thence obi igedj by thcfe barba- 
riaps, to leap into the water, where they were 
drowned. The fingliflt ccloaies were totally an* 
jiihilated in the ppeii Country of Ulfterj but in 
tlje other provinces the .rebels pretended to a£l 
With greater humanity. 

The proteftants were driven there from their 
tioufes, CO meet the fever! ty of Xhe weather, with* 
biit food or raiment, and numbers of them perlQi- 
ed with the cold, which happened at that time to 
1}e peciiliarty fevere/By fome <iomputations, thofe 
)yho peripied by all thefe cruelpes, a^ made to 
amount to an hundred and fifty, or two hundred 
fttioiifand ; but, by a moderate computation, they 
could not have "been lefs Aari forty thouCind, 

In the mean time the Eiiglilh Pale, as it was 
called, conlifting of old Englith catholics^ who 
\had firft come over, joining with the native Irifli, 
a large army was formed,' amoonting to above 
twenty thouiand men, whicl> threatened a total 
extermination of the EngliJh power in that ifland. 
The krng was at that time in Scotland, when he 
received the firft accounts of this rebellion 5 and 
fhoiigh he did aH in his powef to induce his Tub- 
jeds there to lend afliftahce to the prbteftant caufe, 
yet he found them totally averfe to fending any 
fuccours into Ireland. 'l"heir aim was to pblige 
the .parliament of Englaird, with what fuccours 
they could, fpare, and not tp obey the injuncSlions 
of their fbveraigu. They went ftill farther, and 
had the affurance to impute apart of thefe dread- 
ful maffacres to the king's^pwn contrivance. In 
fa£t, the rebels of Ireland did not fail to £hew a 
royal patent, authorifmg their' attempts : and it is 

Vol. III. H faid 
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Aid that Sir Pherim O^NeilU having found a 
royal patent in lord CaulfieM*8 houi^ whom be 
had murdered, he tore off the feal, and ^ixed it! 
to a oommiiBon ^ich he had forged for himfelf* 

However this he, the king took all the pr^au* 
tions in his power to ibew his utter detefbtion of 
thefe bloodjr proceedings^ and being fenfible of his 
jown inability tP fupprefi die rebellion, he had 
oncejUoee rccourfetohis Englilh parliament, and 
craved their affiftance for a lupply* But here he 
found no hopes of affiftancc ; many infinuations 
were thrown out that he had himfelf fomented 
this rebellion, and no money could be fpared for 
the exfindicTn iif diftant dangers, wfien they pre- 
tended that the liingdom was threatened with 
greater at home. 

It vfSLS now that the republican fpirit began to 
appear without any diiguife in the prefent parlia- 
liient; and that -party, inftead of attacking die 
faultr of the king, refolved to deftroy monarchy. 
They hadfeen a jepuMican fyftem of government 
lately eftabliflied in Holland, and attended with * 
very noble effedsj they began^ therefore, towifli 
for a fiiiiilar fyftem at nome, and many produdi- 
ons of the pr^s at that time Sketched out the form. 
It wouM be unjuft to deny thefe men die praife ci 
being guided by honeft motives i but it would be 
unwife not to (ay alio, that they were fwayed by 
wrong ones. In^ the comparifon between a re- 
public and a limited monarchy, the balance en- 
'tirely inclines to the latter, fince a real republic 
never yet exifted, except in fpecidation } and that 
liber^ which demagogues promife to their follow- 
ers, is generally only fought after for tlicmfelves. 
The aim in general of popular leaders, is rather 
to dcprefs thcs |reat than exalt the humble j and 
in (\ich governments, the lower ranks of people 
are too commonly the moft abjeft flaves. In a re- 
public. 
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pttbliCy the number of tvrantt are capable of fup* 
porting each other in tneir injuftice ; while in a 
monarchy there is, one objed, who, if he offends, 
is eafily punifluble, and ought to be brought to 
juftice. 

The leaders of the oppofition began their ope* 
ration by a refi>lution to auack epifcopacy, which 
was one of the ftrongeft bulwarks of the royal 
power ; but previoufly framed a remon- j. jy 
ftrance, in which they fummed up .1..' 
all their former grievances. Thefe they ^ 
afcribed to a xeeular fyftem of tyranny, in the 
kingy and ailerted that the^y amounted to a total 
fubveriion of the conititution. This, when 
drawn up bv a. tumultuous majority of the houfe, 
they orderecl to be printed andf publiihed, without 
being carried, up, as is ufual in fuch cafes, to the 
\ hou& of peers for their aflent and approbation. 
The commons having thus endeavoured to render 
the king's adminiftration univerfally odious, they 
began upon the hierarchy. Their firft meafure 
was, by their own fingle authority, to fuftiend all 
the laws which had been made for the oblervance 
of public werfliip. They particujarly forbade 
bowing at tbe name of Jcfus, They complained 
of the king's filling five vacant bimoprics ; and 
confidered it as an infult upon them, that be 
fliould complete and ftrengihen an order which 
they were refolved to abolim. They accufed thlr-r 
teen bifliops of high treafon, for enabling canons 
without the confent of parliament \ and endea- 
voured to prevail upon the houfe of peers to ex- 
elude all the prelates from their feats and votes, in 
that auguft aflembly. But notwithftanding all 
their efl^rts, the lords refufed their concurrence to 
this law ; and all fuch as any way tcndisd to the 
farther limitation of royal authority^ I'he majo- 
rity of the peers adhered to tbe king; and plainly 
H 2 foreLw 
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fordavr the dcpreffion of the noWKty as a ncceffkry 
confequcncfs of the popylar ufurpatfons on tht 
crown. Thip commons nrurmtjrea -zt thtir Tcfiy* 
Tal, mixed rirreats-wLth thdr imJIgntrtion, «hd ht* 
gan fox the firft time^ to infinuate thgt thcbvfi«» 
nefs of the ftate could be icarricd on without tht^m. 

In order to rnthnidatcthe -lords hrtp their m«i- 
fures, the popdacc wts Jet Ibofc to'ijiftSt «nd 
threaten the m . M uftittides of pcoph floclaed eve* 
ry day towards Weftminfter, and infuhed thcpre* 
Jate?, and fuch lords as adhered to the crown. 
Some feditious apprentices bein|; feized and com- 
mitted to prifon, the houfe of eommtms imioedt* 
ately ordered them to he fet free. Encouraged by 
the coutrtenancc of the houfe, the pc»p«laoe crowd- 
ed about WhrtchaHj and threw out rnfoknt me- 
naces againft the king himle*ff. It was at this 
time that feveral reduced oncers and ftadents. of 
the inns ofcowt, offered. their Icrviccs to the king, 
to reprefs the rioters ; and ma n^y frays enCued, not 
without bloodflied. The -rabble, by way of rc- 
proach, were called Round- heads, from the man* 
ner of wearing thcit hair, and the gentfemen Ca- 
valiers. Their naioies afterwards ferved to diftin- 
guifhthe partisans of either fide, and ferved ftill 
more to divide the nation. 

The fury of the commons, and alToof the po* 
pulace, did not fail to intimidate the btfhops; they 
faw thcftorm that was gathering againfl them; 
and, probably, to avert its effe^s, th^ rcfolved 
to attend their duty in the houfe of lords no long- 
er I but drew up a proteiV, which wse ftgned by 
twtJve of them, m which they declared, that be- 
ing hindered by the populace from attending at 
the houfe of lords, they fefolved to go there xio 
more tdl all commotions Ihould be appeafed ; pro- 
tefting, tn the mean time, againft all fuch hws aa^ 
iiiould be enaded in their abfence. 

This 
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This ieceffion cf the brlbops from the houfe of 
lords was what the cooiqions mod ardently wilh« 
ed for i. and they feized the opportunity with plea*- 
fiire. An impeachment of high treafon was im-^ 
medrately fent iip^ againft them, as guilty of fubr 
verting the fundamentsd laws, and iavaUdatinf 
the legiflati've authority* In confequente of thip, 
thev were by the l^ws excluded from paritamem,. 
2M committed to cudody, no man in either houiic' 
daring to fpeak a word in their vindication. One 
of the lords^ indeed was heard to fay, that be did 
not believe they were guihy of treafon, but he 
fought they wei^ mad, and theiefore wepe.£iuer 
for Bedlam, than a feat in parliament. 

This was a. fatal blow to the royal intereft, but* 
it foon felt a tnuch greater from the king^ owD 
imprudence. Charles bad long fuppreiTed his re« 
^ntment, aBd only ftrove to fatisfy the commons 
\>J the greatnefs of his conce^ions ; but finding 
that all bi£ compliance bad but increafed their de- 
mands^ be couH no longer contain. He gave or- 
ders to Herberty his attorney generftl^ to enter an' 
accufation of high ireaibn in the houfe of peers 
againfl: lofd Kimbolton, one of the mofl popular 
mea of his party, together with five commoners, 
Sir Arthur Haflerig, HolUs, Hampden, Pym, 
and Strode* The articles were* that they had 
traitoroofly endeavoured to foibvert the fundament 
tai laws and govermnent of tiie kingdom ^ to de-^ 
prive the king o^ his regal power, and lo.impofe 
QOrhis ful^eds ail arbitrary and ty^rannical autho- 
rity^ thai they iud invited a foreign army to invade 
the kingdfHn ^ that they had aimed at fubvert- 
ing the very rights and being of parliaments^ and 
bad a<5iua]ly raifed and eiriuatenanced tumuUs a-r 
gainft the king. Mm} had fcarce kifurc to won- 
der at the precipifcaiKy aiW imprudence of this im- 
peaeho^enc^ when they wcff^ aftoniflied by another 
^ . mcafure. 
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meafure, ftill more rafli and more unfupported* 
A reijeant at arms, in the king's name, demand- 
ed of the houfe the five members, and was fent 
fack withonc any pofitive anfwer. This was fol- 
lowed by a condud ftill more extraordinary. The 
acxc day the king himfelf was feen to enter the , 
houfe of commons alone, advancing through the 
hall^ while all the members ftood up to receive 
him. The fpeaker withdrew from the chair, and 
the king took pofleffion of it. Having feated him- 
felf, andlooked round him for fome time, ht told 
the hoiife that he was forry for the occafion that' 
forced him thither, that he was come in perfon to 
letse the members whom he had accufea of high' 
treafon, feeing they would not deliver them up to 
his ferjeant at arms. Addreffing himfelf to th6 
fpeaker, he defired to know whether an^ of them 
were in the houfe ; but the fpeaker falling on his 
kneef) replied, that be had neither eyes to fee,> 
nor tongue to fpeak in that place, but as the houfe 
was pleafed to direft him; and he aflted pardon 
for being able to give no other anfwer. Ha then 
late for fome time to fee if the accufed were pre- 
ff nt ; btit they had efcaped a few minutes before 
his entry, l^hus difappointed, perplexed, and 
not knowing on whom tordy, he next proceeded, 
amidft the clamours of the populace, who conti-* 
nued to cry out,'*' Privilege! privilege!'* to the 
common council of the city, and made his coni- 
plaint to them. The common council only an- 
swered his complaints with a contemptuous fi* 
lence ; and on his return, one of the populace, 
more infolcnt than the reft, cried out, •• I'o your 
** tents, Olfrael !'* a watch-word among the Jews, • 
when they intended to abandon their princes. 

When the commons were aflembled the next 
day, they affe^ed the greateft terror, and paifed 
an unanimous vote that the king had violated their 

privileges. 
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privileges, and ihftt they could notafiemble a^in 
tn the rame place, till cb^ ihould have obtained 
fatisfadiois with a guard (at their fecority* They 
afcribed the laft meafure of the king to the counfels 
of the papifts, and the city was thus filled with 
groundlefs confternation* 

As the commons had. artfully Wpt up their 
panic, in order to enflame the populace^ and' 'as* 
the city was now only one fcencof coofufion, the 
king, afraid of expofing himfelf«> to any frelh in- 
fult from the fury of the populace, retired to 
Windfor, overwhelmed with grief^ fliame, and 
remorfe* , There he began to refled on the raih* 
nefs of his former proceedings } and now too latte 
refolved to make ibme atonement* He therefore 
wrote to the parliament, informing them, that he 
defifted from his former proceedings aeainft the 
accufed members; and aUttred tbem, uiat upon 
adl occafions he would be as tareful of their privi-* 
leges as of his lifip or bis crown. Thus his for- 
mer violence had* rendered him hatefitl tohis com- 
mons, and his preient fubitiiffion now rend€Kd> 
faim contemptible* 

The commons had already ftript the king of 
almoft all his privileges % the biihops 4|^ fled^ 
the judges were intimidated > it now only remain* 
ed that, after fecuring the church and the law, 
they ihould get pofleffion of the fword alfo« The 
power of appointing ^vernors,' generals, and 
levyihe armies, was ftiU a remaining preroga* 
tive of the crown. Having, therefore^ firft mag* 
nified the terrors of popery, which petfaapa thrf 
adually dieoded, they proceeded to petition that 
the Tower might be put into their hands, and that 
Hull, Portfmoutb, and the fleet, ihould be in- 
trufted to perfona of their choofing. Theie were 
requefts, the complying with which levelled ail 
that remained of the ancient IwnftitutiM; howe* 
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ver, fuch was the neccffity of th.e tittkcs, that thty 
. were at firft contcfled} and thea gfatfted. Aikft%> 
every compliance only encreafing the avidity of 
making frefli demands, the commons defired to 
have a militia rat fed and governed by fuch oficers^ 
and commanders as they fliould AomiAaCer under 
pretext of fecufring.them from the Iriih papiftsy of 
whom they were in great apprehignlkins«. 

It was here that Charles firft ventured to put a 
ftop to his concdCons ; and that not by a refufal^ 
but a delay. . tk waa at that Hme at Dover, at ^ 
tending the queen, and the princefe of Orange^ 
who had thought .proper to. leave the kingdom. 
He replied to the. petitions of the commoos^ that- 
he had not aow leifufie to i&onfider a mutter of iiich* 
great. importaiDcr$ ^aad therefore would defer a» 
aiifwer 1 till . his jretooo. But .the comfn<»is wer« 
well aware, thait dkougli this was dq>rivifig him- 
even of the fliadow of poilver,^ yet tfiey had noW; 
gone too far to recede, atd were therefore defi- 
rous of leaving.him no aulhorUy whxtfoever, as> 
being ccoifcious.tfaat .themfelvcs wouM be the iirft* 
vi£lims to its fury. They alleged,, jihat, the dan-, 
gors. «nd diftemp^rs ickf ;tixe'naition': were fueh as 
could eo4»re no longer d^kay 7 and uaiefs. the krn^. 
rpeedily codiplicd with.timr demands,^ they fliouid 
be obliged,, both for. his* iafrty and that of the 
kiogdom^ to difpoib of die militia by the authori- 
ty df l^oth Jsoufes^ and were cefolved to do t| ac«- 
cordingly. In their senionflrances t» the king, 
they eveii defired to bq permHted.taeommaiid t<he 
army ior.aki ^poiated^me *, Whiob ib' exafpetaied 
him, that h^ exclatmed, ^ No not fonaa hour/' 
1 his peremptory refuial broke off all furtber tk-ea*- 
ty } and both fidea wem now reibWcdCo faave re- 
CDurfe toaniis. 

Charles^ taking the! prince oC Wdes withrhtrat 
retired to -Yorky wbesefae found tbe .people mere 

- > Joyai. 
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tf Ike tinic6«. He fcund Us caufe fher« ^cM 
by a moftt iHiniitrpit* party .^lun. he bait Mpedle^ 
anoR^^e p(<y|l^«' Tli« ^veen^ who was m .H<^ 
laB4, «raa mafttoi^ Aiooeftful kvMS of.mQR ai>^ 
aa^|iMiilitMi|i».ty ^Hing; iIm cfW|) jewels, fiut 
before war was openly declared, tj^ /hsidow pf a» 
negociation was' carried on, rather to ferve as a 
pretence to the people, than with a real deffgn of 
reconciliation. The king ofFered propofals to the 
commons, which- he knew they would not ac- 
cept j and they, in return, fubmitted nineteen. 
propofitions to his confideration, which, if com- 
plied with, would have rendered hime'i^tirely fub- 
fervient to their commands. Their import was, 
that the privy -council, the principal officers of 
ftate, the governors of the king's children, the 
commanders of the forts, his fleet, and army, 
fliould be all appointed by, and under the control 
cf parliament; that papills fhould be punifhed 
by their authority^ that the church and litur- 
gy ihould be reformed at their difcretion ; and 
thatfuch members as had been difplaced, fhould 
be reflored. Thefe propofals, which, if they had. 
been complied with, would have moulded the go- 
vernment into an ariftocracy, were happily for 
pofterity, rejcSed by the king. " Should 1 grz^nt 
•♦* thcfc demands, (aid he, in his reply, I might 
•• be waited on bare*headed.; I might have- my 
«* hand kiffcd, the title of majefty be conti- 
** nued tome, and the king's authority fignified 
<» by both houfes of parliament, might be flill 
^* tne ftyle of your commands^ I mij;ht have 
^* fwords and mat:es carried before me, and pleafe 
" myfelf w)'ith the fight of a crown and fceptre 
*• (though even thefe twigs would not long flou- 
*• rifh,. when the flock upon which they grew 
" was dead) j but as to true and real power, I 
H s « fhculd 
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<* flioiiM MniiA but the oatfide^ but die fiStuve^ 
'* but tht fign of a kine*'' War on anv terms 
Uras, therefore, efleemeS preferable to ^dl an 
ignoininiotts peaces Thus the king and his par* 
liament mutuallv reoroached eack oSier for begin* 
ning a licene of ffldbghtier, of which both were 
Equally culpable. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 

C H A R L E S I. (Continued.) 

1^ O period fince Eneland beean could . j^ 
XN fl^cw fomany inftanoes tit courage, *•• * 
abilities, and virtue, as the prefent fatal '°^^' 
oppofition called forth into exertion. Now was 
the time when talents of all kinds, unchecked by 
authority, were called from the lower ranks of 
life to difpute for power atvl pre-eminence. Both 
fides, equallf confident of xHt jiiftice of their 
caufe, appealed to God to judge of the reAitude 
"of their intentions.- The patliament was convinc- 
ed that it fought for Heaven, bv averting its re- 
gards for a peculiar mode of woruip ; and the king 
was not fefs convinced that his claims wc^re facred, 
as he had ever been taught to confider them as ot* 
divine original. Thus paifion and enthuiiafm on 
each fide animated'the combatants; and courage, 
mther than conduct among thefe undifcipiined 
troops decided the fortune of the day. 

Never was conteft more unequal than feemed at 
firft between the contending parties; the kihg be- 
ing entirely deftitute of every advantage. His 
revenue had been ftized by parliament; all the 
fta-port towns were in their hands, except New-- 
•caftle, and thus they were poflefled of the cuftoms, 
which thefo cotiM fupply; die fleet was at their 
difpofal ; all magazines of arms and ammunition 
were ieised for their ufe; and they hadthe wlOits 
of all the mofl a£live members of the nation. 

To oppofe this, the king had that acknowledgred 
reverenoc which was paid to royalty, to give fiindti- 
on tb his caufc. The greater part of the nobility 
adhered to him, as their diftindiqps muftri^br 

fall 
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fall with the fourcc of honour. Moil of the men 
of education aUo, and the ancient gentry, ftill 
conTidered loyalty as a flrtue, aftd affined their te- 
nants and fervants in his caufe. With thefe fol- 
lowers and hopes, thercffirt^ htf i^folved^ tD> take 
the field, and ere^ed the royal ftandard at Not- 
tingham. ♦ ■ 

Manifeftoet oh the cvne fide and the other i^efe 
now difperfed throiigHinitthe whole. kimgdom ; ait4 
the, people were univerfally divided between two 
l^i^ions, 4iftingttiibed by the iiaiiies of Cavaliers 
and Roundheads. .The king, to bmd bimfelf by 
the mo{t folenm engagements to hi^ people^ made 
the folbwing pfoieftatioi> before his whole army* 

^^ -I do promife, in the preience.^of almighty 
*i*' God, and as I hope for, his bkffing and pro* 
*^ teSion, thai i will, totthe utmoft of my powv 
^^ er, defend and maintain the true rcfonaed pro- 
<^ teftant religion^ eftabtifhed in the church of 
^^ £nglands and, by the grace of God^ in tbe 
>^ fame will live and die. 

<^ I defire that the laws may be ever the meafure 
*' of my government, and that the liberty and 
»* property of |he fubjed may tt preferved by 
.^^ them with the fame eaieas my oWii)uft ri|e;hts. 
^^ And if it pleafe God by his blefTing on this ar- 
^^ •my« raifed for my neceflary defence^ to p^eferve 
<^ me from the prefent rebellion, I doi (olemnly 
.^^ and faithfully promiie,: in. tbe figiH of God, tp 
^^ maintain the juft privikgrs and freedom of par- 
>« lian^ent, and to govern, to the utmoft of toy 
'^ power, by the known ftatutes and cuftoms of 
<* trhe kingdom; and particularly to obferv^ inve- 
" olably the laws to which I have given my con^ 
" fertt this parliament. Meairi while, if this ettier- 
**' gence, and the great neceffity.\to which I am 
^^ dfjbven, beget any violatii^n of law^ I hope it 
'*« 4>aU:be imputed by God and nun to the.au* 

" thora 
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<* tbor^of tbi^war, aot'co iab, wbo have <b car* 
^* mftly Uboiificd to pr«lcrv« tho peace of the 

w ^iiifi^oiii. 

^ When I wiiriacly /ail in thefe paFtkiilars, t 
<^ ihiaU caKpci^ no aid or relief from man, nor any 
f< ppoteAion' JFrom above. But in this raroliuioa 
^< L ^K»pe knf the cheerful aftftance of all good 
'* iaaini, aini am cohcfidcntof the bleffiags of bea« 

The'fincority with which this fpeech was delU 
verod, anfl the juftice of iu contents, ferved to 
ilreiagchenthe king's caafe. At firft he appeared 
inayery k>w. condition; beiides. the train banda. 
of the county, raifed by Sir Johp Digby the 
flierifi^i he had not got toother, three hundred in- 
£uitryr Hif cavalry which compored his chief 
fti)eiig0)» e3(ceeded not eight hundred, .and werf 
very ill j^revided with arms. However, he waa 
ibon gradually reinforced from all quarters; but 
pot beiiyg then in a condition to face his enemies 
K* dloyght it prikknt to retirf by flow marches to 
lihrbff an^ thence to Shrewsbury, in order to 
countenance the levies which bis friend^ weit 
makiog in thofe quarters* 

In .the mean time the parliament were, not re^ 
tnifs jn pifeparauons on their fide. They had a 
ma^Mneof aroia at Hull, and Sir John Hothaos 
wa^ apipointed.. governor of th$it pl^ce by parlia* 
o^i90U .(KhUrtos. b^d foine yin^e >efore prefenced 
bimfelf before that town, but was refufed ad^iffi* 
on ( a|id froia this ihey di'ew :|heir principai re* 
^Fpea. ^ The forces alfe, which had b^o eyrrv 
ffiiw^. faifed on pretence of the fervke of Ire4ao(4 
9iv<er^ now more openly eniifted by the parliament 
(or their o^wn purpofes ; and the cpmfnand given 
p» tbe.tari of £flex, a bol^ man, M^ho rather dc* 
fir^d to..rt» monarchy abtidged, than.totaily de<> 
flroyed» . l^.l^nio^i tkokf^ thatv four thou£ind 

men 
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men were enlifted in one day ; «hd tbe parli&ment 
Voted a declaration , which they required erery 
member to fubfcribe, that they would live and 
die with their general. Orders were alio iflSied 
out for loans of money and plate, which were to 
defend the king, and bpth houfes of parliament i 
for they fttll preferved this ftyle. This brought 
immente quantities of plate to the treafitry; anofo 
great was men's ardour in the caufe, that there waa 
more than they could find room for* By thefe 
means they found themfelves in a ihort time atdie 
head of fixteen thoufand men ; and the earl of 
Eflex led them towards Northampton againft Ae 
king* 

The army of the royalifts was not fo great as 
that of Eflex ; however it was Aippoled to be bet* 
fer difcipltned, and better conducted* The two 
fons of the unfortuna^ Elector Palatine, prince 
Rupert, and prince Maurice, offered their fervices 
to the kingV and were gladly accepted. A flight 
advantage gained by prince Rupert over colonel 
Sandys, in the beginning, gave great hopes of his 
future aftivlty, and rnfpired the army with refolu- 
tion to hazard a battle. So little were b^h armies 
Skilled in the arts and ftratagems of war, that they 
were within fix miles of each other before diey 
were iicquainted with theii* mutual approach; 
and, what is remarkable, they had been ten days 
within twenty miles of each odier' without know** . 
ingif. ' - 

- ^ge*hin was tiie firft placd where the two ar<h 
4nies were put in arrav againft each other, and the 
country firft drenched m civil flaughter. It was a 
dreadful fight, to fee above thirty thoufand of the 
Inraveft men in the world, inftead of employing 
their courage abroad, turning it againft each other, 
while die deareft friends, and the neareft kinfmen, 
embraced ^ppofitc fides, and prepared to bury their 

private 
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private ftgards in faAiobs hatred. In the heein- 
fling of this engagement. Sir Faithful Forteftue, 
friio had levied a uoop for the IrMh war, but had 
been c^liged to ferve in the parltamehtarf armv, 
Aiferted to the royalifts; and (o intimidated the 
parUamenury forces, that the whole bodv of ca-^ 
valry fled. The right wing of their army followci 
die example; but the victors too eagerly purfuii^, 
£fiex's body of reierve wheeled upon the rear of me. 
purfuers, and made great havock among them. Af- 
ter the royalifts had a little recovered^ from their 
Hir prize they made a vigorous ftand ; and both 
fides, for a time ftood gazing at each other; 
without fufficient courage to renew the attack* 
They all night lay under arms, and next morning 
found themfelves in iigbt iif each other ; this 
had been the time for the king to have flruck a 
dtecifive blow; he loft the opportunity, and both 
fides feparatcd with equal Iofs« Five thoufand 
men are (aid to have been found dead on the field 
of battle. 

It.would be tedious, and no way inftrudive, 
to enter into the marchings, and countermardi^ 
ingsofthefe undifciplined and ill conduced ar^ 
mies; warwas a new trade to the Englifli, as 
they had not feen an hoftile eng^ment in the 
ifland for near a century before. The queen came 
to reinforce the ro]|ral |»trty ; ihe had brought foU 
daers and ammunition from HoUand, and imme* ^ 
diatdy departed to furnifli more. But the pairlia* 
ment, who knew its own ftrength, was no war 
dtfcouraged. Their demands feemed to increafe 
ki proportion to their lofies; and as diey were re- 
pgefied in the field, they grew more haughty in 
the cabinet* Such governors as gave up their for« 
treiles to the king, wer0 attainted of high trea- 
fon. It was in vain for the king to fend propo* 
fds after any fiice^j this only raifed their pride 

and 
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ztxd their anupofily* , But (ta^h Ihcs fkfiie ia eh* 
king to aake |»ac« with kk fiiSje^ dms the b*|^ 
tft cBComiiiai ^n hifr humankyt yttbis k»iKi tego* 
tiatiooSf one ^f which b« carried on at OxilBrd^ 
wtrer faulty m a warrior. He waft«i i\a$, %mm >» 
altercatioaand treaty, which he ihoitid have em* 
ployed in vigorcws excftioiH in the firM. . 

However, his firft campaign). upon the whole^ 
worea/avouraUe afpeA« One yiHory followed 
after aaother ^ Corftwall was reduced to peace 
and obedience under the kin^ : a vidory wa» 
pained over Ibe parJiameAtariaiis at Stratton--hiU^ 
in Deyoii{bire« aaothec t^ Roundaway Df^wn, 
^bout two i»Hes from the Devizes.^ and ftill a 
third at Cbalgravc field. BriAol was befieged and 
taken i and GloiKrefter was befieged : the battle cf. 
Kewbury was favourable to the roy^al caufe, and 
great hopes of fuccefs were fiormcd from an armip 
in the Northi raifed by the marquis of Newcaw* 
tie," 

But in this campaign, the two braveft.and 

!;reateft men of their reipedive parties were kil- 
ed> as if it was intended, by the kbdoefs of 
Providence, that they ibould be exempted^ frooa 
(being the miferies am the daughter which wero 
^rtly to enfue* l^hefe were Johnilampdcn, and 
Lucius Cary^ lord Falklaiuk 
, In. an incurfion lOMde by prince Rupert to with«4 
in about t.wo miiea of the enemies quarters^ a 
great booty was obtained* This the parlian)Mta« 
riausattempied to refcue<; and Hampden at .their 
beady overtook the foyalifis. on Cbalgrave Fidd* 
As he was ever the iiril coemer iniQ.the tbkkeA 
of the battle^ he was (hot in ifae (houlder with a 
braCe of buUets, and the bone broke« . Somo 
days after, tte died in gseas. pain ; imc eouid hie 
whole party, bad their army, avci a ttKal ovar-« 
throWf have been i^aft kitp greater cpoftemuiotu 

. Even 
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Evrit Charles \\h epemy felt fof bU difiifter^ fnd 
cffered his dwn furgeorr to afliil his cure. Ha»p*' 
^eri, whom we haVefeenin the beginning of thefe 
troubles refufe to pay^^itp-mipney^ gained^* by bi|» 
inflexible iptegricy^ tbe efteem even of his encimes. 
To thde he aodea afFability in converfation^ tem^ 
^r, art, eloi^utnce ip' debate^ and peaetratiop in 
counfel. ' I* , 

But FalklaJid' was tiiW a greater loft, and a 
greater cbar^cler. He added to Hampden's fevere 
^rin^iples^ a politenefs and eleeance but theo 
beginning to be knoWti in England. He hatd bold-* 
|v withftop^ the, king's pretcnfions, while be few 
mm tti.jjking a bad ufe ©f his power ; but when he 
f erceivecl the defian of the paclfamrent^ toovenura 
fhe religion aiid the cbnftitution of his country, be 
ctan^Vd his (idci and iteadfaftly attached himfelf ta 
fhe ceowr.- From the beginning of the dvil war» 
tSis n'atural chearfutnefs and vivacity {bribok. hiiai 
Be bc<came. melancholy « fad, pale« and negiigsnt 
or his pcr/on. When the two armies were^ la 
ii^ht of eac^' other, and preparing for the battle of 
Netvbwy, he appeared defirous of terminating hi» 
iHcy l^^ce he coi^d not cempofe the mifevies oS bis 
country. Stilf anxious for bus country alone, he 
dreaded th<5 too profperous fuccefs of his own par* 
ty, as much as tbar of the enemy j, and he pro- 
fefled that its miferies had broken his heart. His 
ufual cry among his friends, after a deep filencc 
and frequent figbs, was. Peace! peace! He now 
fajd, upon tbe^ morning of the engagement, that 
Be was weary of the tinies, and ihould leave them, 
tefore night. He was (hot by a mufquet«-ball im 
the belly i and his body was next morning founds 
among ari heap of flain. His writings, bis ele^^ 
gance^ tiTs j.uUice,.anfi his courage,, deferved fucb 
9 death of gfory : and they found iu " 
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' The Idng, chat he might make preparations 
during the winter /or the ^nfuing campaign, and to 
oppofe the defigns of the Weffminfter parliament^ 
called one at Oxford ; and this was the firft time 
that England faw two parliaments fitting at the 
famrthne. His houfe of peers was pretty full ^ 
his houfe of commons confifted of about an hun- 
dred and forty, which amounted to nbt above half 
of the other houfe of commons. From this iha-/ 
dow of a parliament he received fome fupplies, af- 
ter which it was prorogued, and never after afr 
lembled* 

In the mean time the parliament was ecjually 
a£live on' then* fide, Th^y pafled an ordihsince, 
commanding all the inhabitants of Lond6n and 
its neiglibourhood to retrench a meal a week, and[ 
to pay the value of it for the fupport of the public 
csufe« But what was much more efle^tual, the 
iScotch, who confidered their claims as fimilar, 
led a ftrong army to their affiftslnce. They levied 
an army of fourteen thoufand men in the ew, un« ^ 
der the earl of Manchefter ; they h&d an army of 
ten thouiand men under Eflex, another of nealiy 
the fame force, under fir William Waller. Thcfe 
were fuperior to any force the king could Mng in- 
to the field ; and were well appointed with ammu- 
nition, provifions, and pay. 

Hoftilities, which even during the win- 
A. D, ter feafon had never been wholly difcon- 
1644. tinued, were renewed |n fpring with their 
ufual fury, and fervefi to defolate the king- 
dom, without deciding vl£tory« Each county, 
joined that fide to which it was addided from mo- 
tives of conviSion, intereft, or fear, chough fom^ 
cbferyed a pf^rfeft neutrality. Several fircauently 
petitioned foi* peace ; and all the wife and good 
were earneft m the cry* What particularly de^ 
ferves remark, was an attempt of the women of 

London; 
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London ; who, to the number of two or three 
thoufand, went in a b<xiy to the houfe of oom*' 
mons, earneftly demanding a peace. ** Give us 
thpfe traitors, 4id they, that are againft a peace ^ 
give them, that we may tear them to pieces." The 
guards found fome' difficulty in quelling this infur^ 
region, and one or two women loft dieir lives in 
the fray. 

The battle of Marfton-moor was the beginning 
of the king's misfortunes and dilgrace. The 
Scotch and parliamenurian army had joined, and 
were befiegin| York ; when prince Rupert, joined 
by the marouis of Newcaftle, determined to faife 
the fiege. Both fides drew up on Mariton-Moor, 
to the number of fifty thoufand, and the yi&ory 
feemed long undecided betwceri them. Rupert, 
who commanded the rjeht wing of the royalifts, 
wasoppofed by Oliver Cromwell, who now firft 
came into notice, at the bead of a body of troops^ 
whom he had taken care to levy and difcipline. 
Cromwell was victorious ; he puflied his opponents 
ciflF the field, followed the vanouifhed, returned to 
a fecond engagement, and a Iccond viAory ; the 
prince's whole train of artillery was uken, and 
the royalifts never after recovered the blow. 

While' the king was unfortunate in the field, he 
was not more fuccefsful in negotiation. A treaty 
was begun at Uxbridge, which, like all others, 
came to nothing. The puritans demanded a total 
abolition of epiicopacy, and all church ceremo* 
nies ; and thefe Charles, from convidion, from 
intereft, and perfuafton, was not willing to per* 
mit. He had all along adhered to the epifcopa) 
jiirtfdiAion, not only becaufe it was favourable to 
monarchy, but becaufe all his adherents were paf- 
fionately devoted to it. He efteemed bifhops as 
efTential to the chriftian church ; and thought him« 
felf bound, not only by temporal, but facred ties, 

to 
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m-iefewi «hein. Tfte pirHaaiem wat as tsM^t- 
Jii t cly liejii apo» remoiPtng t\m crdcr^ aod &o 
fliew tfa^if refdatiOH began with theforonod of 
ihe iRimbtr. 

Williaao Lauck, avchbiibop of C^terbtiry^ aa 
wo liave already feen, had bren imprtfoned in- the 
Towtr at f tie iame. nme witb Strafford ; and be 
had patiently endured fo long a confinement, with-» 
out being broaght to any trtaL He was ao\Vy 
iheitefose, accufed of high rreafon, in endeavour-* 
tag to^bvert the fiiadamental laws^ and of other 
Ittgh crimes and mcMemeanora. The grbirndleif 
cbai^ of pofKry, which hta fife, and afterward* 
bia cfeaih belied, was urged againft him. in hta 
defettce, h0 fpokefeteval hours, with thatcoasage 
whictli 4em9 the refiik of innocence and* integrity. 
The iords, who weve Ma judges, appeared wiUing 
seocqaif btm» but she comnitoos,. his aocufers^ 
finding h9W hia t^iat was fikely to |o^ pafied aa 
opdiiara«Mefovhiffe«ro»(ion, and terniied thelorda 
who continued oMinaae t» give their coafent. St- 
^n peeis aione voted ia this important qaeftbon 9 
a;ll the lefty eiahcc front flian^e or fear» did not a^ 
pear. Whe» brought to the fcaffi>ld^ this reaera- 
ble prelaae, wichoiK any terror, but. in the afaal 
acme of his ezhortaaiona from the ptilpity made the 
people a long fpeech. He told them t hart he ha4 
examined his heart; aad thanked God that ha 
fimiad no (tns there, which dei^rved the death he 
was going to fuffer... Theking, he faid, had been 
tradacoi by fome, aa labouring to introduce po<« 
per y f bat he beifeired him as found a prutefiauit aa 
any nlais in che kingdom; atid as for parliaments^, 
though he difliked the condudi of one or twoi, yet 
he never defignedto change the bwaof his coun-«^ 
trv, or the proteftant reEgioau After he had pray- 
ed for 1 lew minuteSy the executioner fevered hia 
bead at a, bLow« It is iaiccd a snelanchoiy eonfu 

deration. 
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deration^ that ia thefe ^knb o£ droiiUe» ^ b«ft 
nctt -were thofe on citfio- £dt> vdio cUeA^r kkSEer^m 

Tkc Jeath of Liid ^as feUb w»d jnf 4 l#cal aUe^ 
ratirni itf die QeKmaaies ^ iiiir (fidkurch. The Li» 
mrgy VMS by a pvUic aiS, dboUfliod tb< day hi; 
<k^ as if fas had been the uniy ohftiKik if) .Hp for* 
OKr vemmzh Tte duirch 4of Englaiid wt^ in all 
isefprt^s broagbt t0a GQtthswmty to ^he fkiiriicaai* 
cal eftaUtflvment ; while the ciicizcifts of lAnviaa, 
aad ibe Sx^otch army,. 'gave ,jMd]Jk ihankfr for fo 
hfippy an aheration. 

The total ahoJitioa of the rcferaod fie I igioo, 24 
cftabif&ed i>y queen Ehsabeth^ foecm^ at firft C9 
prami^ vig.our and ooafiftence to the counleis of 
tke parlioLmentariajis. .But fuch is the aature of 
man, that if he does wA find, he makes oppo/itioo* 
JFrcm the moment the pttrttans hegafi to be appa* 
kesstly unit^td, aud caiiked under tm^ ^fijMHXnjRJLxkat 
of prefbyterians, they began again to divide into 
fneffa parties, each profe^ng difierest views ,and 
iatereft&. One part of the hioufe was CQn»po('edof 
Prefbjrterians, ft ri<Slly ib called ; ibe other, though 
a. minority, of lodepeAdeata, a new kH that .had 
lately beea intnodaced, and gained ground furpcif* 



'"*i., 



i difference between tbefe two fe&s would be 
/liardlf worth anentioning, did not their rtligioui 
opinions influence their political ccndu<St. The 
church «f Efigiand, aa meiuvt feea, had appoint ^ 
ed biffaops of clerical ^rdifiation, and a book of 
cooiinon prayer., Tke preibyteriaas excUin>&d 
againfl both ; the^ were for hsyiflgtbe chu/cb go* 
yemed hj clergymen elefibed by the people, and 
prayers made withoat premeditatioa. The inde« 
peiraeats went Aill farther ; they axcladed ail the 
clergy, they maintained that every man Height 
pray m public, exhort his audience, ^and explain 
the fcriptuces. Their paUtical fyfioa kept pace 

with 
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with their religious. Vhoft contented with leducin^, 
the king toa iirft magiftrate, which was the aim of ^ 
the prribyterians, this (c& afpired at the abditioa 
not only of dl mooacchy, but of all fubonlinatt<* 
on. They tnainUtned, and they maintained rights 
that all men were born equal ; but they alledgedr 
alfo, that no accidental cxr artificial inftitutions 
could deftroy this equality ; and there they were 
deceived. Could fi|ich a plan of government as 
theirs be pra£ticable» it would no doubt be the 
moft happy ; but the wife and induftrioiis muft in 
ivery country prevail over the weak and idles ^nd 
the bad fuccefs of the independent fcheme foon af- 
ter (hewed how ill adapted fuch fjpcculative ideas 
were to human infirmity. Pofleiled^ however, 
with an high idea of their own re£titude^ both in 
religion and polities, they gave way to a furly pride, 
which is eirer the refult of narrow manners antf 
folitary thinking. 

Thefe were a body of men that were now grow* 
irig into confideration: their apparent fandity, 
their natural courage excited by enthufiafin, and 
their unceafing perfeverance, began to work con- 
fiderable effects } and tho' they were out-number* 
ed in the houfe of commons, which was compofed 
of more enlightened minds, chey formed a majo. 
rity in the army, made up chiefly of the loweft of 
the vulgar. 

'- The royalrfts endeavoured to^row a ridicule on 
this fiinaticifm, without being fenfible how much 
reafon they had to apprehend its dangerous confe- 
quences. The forces of the king were united by 
much feebler tiesi and licenfe among- them, 
which had been introduced by the want of pay, 
had arifen to a dangerous height, rendering them 
as formidable to their friends as their enemies. To 
incrc»fe this unpopularity, the king finding the 
parliament of Scothmd as well as that of England 

di;claring 
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-dedaring tguitft htm, tbotight proper to make a 
triiee with ue papifts of Irdand, in order to brti^ 
ov«r the £ngli£b forces who ferved in that king- 
liom.' With tbefe troops be alfo received fome of 
tile native Irifli iiito hi^ fervice, who fliD retained 
their fiercenefs and their barbarity. This gave the 
parUament a plaufible oppprtunity of upbrading 
him with taking p^ifts into his iervice, and gave 
a colour to the ancient calumny of his having ex- 
cited them to rebel* Unfortunately, too, foonafw 
ter it was found, that they rather increafed the ha- 
tred of his fub^e^, than added to the ftrength of 
his army. Thev were routed by Fairfax, one of 
the generals of the parliament army ; and though 
they threw down their arms, they were flaughtered 
without mercy. It is faid that feveral women were 
foutid among the flain, who with long knives had 
done confiderable execution ; but the animofitv of 
the Engiilh againft tbefe wretches at that time, 
might have given rife to the report. 

Thefe misfortunes were foon after fucceeded by 
another. Charles, who had now retired to Ox- 
ford, found bimfelf at the head of a turbulent fe- 
ditious army, who, from waftting pay, were fcarce- 
ly fulled to control; while, on the other hand, 
the parliamentarians were well fuppHed and paid, 
and held together from principle. The parlia- 
ment, to give them an example of difinterefted- 
nefs in their own condu£i, pafled an a£l, called 
the Self^dinyingi ordinance^ which deferved all com- 
mendation. 1 hey refolved, left it ihould be fug- 
gelled by the nation that their intent vvas to make 
tbemfelves mafters, that no member of their houfe 
fliould have a command in the army. The for- 
mer generals were therefore changed; the earls of 
£f!ex, Denbigh, and Mancheikr, gave up their 
commiffions; and Fairfax, who was now appoint- 
ed general with Cromwell^ who found means to 

keep 
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^e^ M WQelM3 fcu Md his cotnaMAon, mtmt ouf- 
fklM die trmy* This* whiiii mg^ at fifft Mbvc 
leemed to ii^ak^n thdt faroea, :§2!re then atw . 
I^idcs aod tbc JEbMiers* beecmie niorecoAfideitt jn 
their new coaHoanile^Sy were imfiilible* 

Nearer was a .liiore fingtilar ^rn^ afiooUod than 
4haa whicii opw drew ihe /word to the puiiamat^ 
lary cavfe* llie officers exerdfed the after of 
iJwiplaio^l and duriAg the intervals lof aAioa, 
jnftruAed iheir troops by fermoosy prayers^ jaad 
axhortaaioos* Rapt^ovs ecftafies fappKed the 
jjace of ftudy aivi nefledioa $ and while they kink 
idled as they jTpoke, tiiey afcribed their own warniih 
fo a d% fc^Ait of the fpirk from heaven. TJie pri- 
vate foldiers^ feized with the fame (pirit, employed 
their vacaAi hou/s in (yrayer» in peruftng the hoiy 
,ibf iptures, in ghodly iconfercnoes. When nbairh- ' 
ifi^ <to the field of haule^ the hymn and thecjucx*- 
lation, mixed their notes with tbofe of the tnain- 
pet« An army .thus actuated became invtncibie* 

The well-difputed battle, which de- 
June J 4) cided die fate of Charles^ wjis fosgbc at 

11645. Nafcby, a village in Yorldbire. The 
. main body of the rental artny was coio- 
.manded by lord Aftley» prince Rupert led the 
right wing, Sir Marmaduke Laxigdale the left, and 
the king himfelf headed the body of refervo. On 
the oppofite fide, P'airfax and Skippon command* 
.ed the main body ; Cromwell led on the right 
wing, andlreton, his (on-in-^law, tbekft. Prttioe 
Rupert attacked the letc wing with his ttfual impe- 
tuoiity and fuccefs ; they weix bixike and purloed 
as far as the village; but he loft time in attcmptiog 
to n>ake himielf matter of their artillery. Cronv- 
well, in the mean time, was equally fuccefefiil on 
his Ade, and broke through the enemies horfe af- 
ter a very obAinate refiftance. White thde weiae 
thus eogagedt tbciofaolry 00 both Ades iixaintain>- 

ed 
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d the odiHliA -with ctjfuJtl ^tdoMt ; |but in fpite of 

the tSottS'of Fafrftx and'Skipporij Jtheir battall- 

oils began to 'give awa;^,* But it was now that 

Cromwell returned with*h&vr<Jloriops forces^ 'an<f 

charged the fcing^s infantry inflanlc with fuqh vi^ 

gour, that a total ttiiit ttegan to enAie. 'By. this 

time prfncc Rupert fiad fgoinfed th6 king and. the 

finall body%f rcfcrvej "bat Hs troops,, though vic-^ 

torious, could tiot be brought to a fecond charge. 

They were at all times licentious and ungoverna^ 

ble; but they were now intimidated ; for the parlia« 

Inentarians having recovered from the firft (hofck, 

ftood ready in order of battle to receive 'them. 

The king was defirdus of charging theni at the 

head of his rcfervc j but the earl of'Carnwathi 

who rodeby hls.niajeffy*s ftde, feizihg the bridle 

ofhi^ hbrfe, turned him round, faying, with a 

loud oath, *' Will you go upon y6ur death in aii 

•* inftant?" The trtwps feeing this motion, 

wheeled to the right, and rode off in fucH confu-. 

fion, that they oould not be rallied -again ^during 

the reft of the day. The^kinjg perceiVing'thc battle 

wholly loft, was obliged to abandon the field to 

his enemfeSj who took all his. cannon, "baggage, 

and above five thou fand pHfoners. ' ' 

This fatal Wow the king never after recovered 5 
his army was difperfed, and the conquerors made 
as many captives as thfey thought proper. Among 
the other fpoils. taken on this occafioni the king^s 
cabinet of letters wa^feraed, in which was con- 
tained all his priviat^ cotrefpondence witlV the 
queen* Thefe were flibrdy after piiblilhed by the 
command of the parliament^ who took a vulgar 
and bru^il pleafure in ridiculmgali thoTe tender ef* 
fufions which were never drawn up for the public 
eye. 

The battle of Nafeby put the parliamentarians 
in poSeiRen of -dlmcrfl all the ftrong cities of the 

Vol. III. 1 kingdom, 
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JttiigdcHii, Bfiftoly Bridgcwatei^, Cbefter, Sher-^ 
<kiiro» ^^ Batb. Exeter was befieg«d;i .and all, 
'the kind's troops in tl>e weftern coiuities being en- 
.tirdy difpcMrfed, Jak (ax prefied 4he place^ .and it 
furrmdercd Mt difimtion. Ttvc king's iotercfts 
'Icemed^ goififi to ruin on every garter. The 
Scotch Vosjr^ SFhicb* as has jl^eea ^dd, took port 
.withjbeMrlianieoit Jiavii^ made tlicfitfelves maf-. 
tcrs of C^rlifle afgerjui obftinate Jiege, marched 
feitth and laud £ege to Hcrefor(|. Another en* 
Mgement fpUow^between the king and the par« 
Jizment$riw^3 ip which his forces were put to the 
.rout by.jcolonel Jones^ a thouf^nd of his men 
^ade priroi^er$» and five huridrod flain. Thus 
/unrounded, harraffbd pn. every fide, he retreated 
to Oxford, thsit fin 9II conditions of his fortune 
)iad held fteady to his caufe i and there he refolv* 
j^ to oflfi^r pew terms to his victorious purfuers. 

Nothing ^ould be. more, affe^ing than the king's 
/itnation durijig his abode at Oxford. Saddened 
by his late inelancholy jdifafters, imprefled with 
^e apprehenHops of .&ich as hung ^ver bim, bar- 
rafled by the murmurs c^ thofe who had followed 
•his caufe, and ftung withfotrow for his incapacity 
^to relieve^ihem. H«.npw was wiUiog to grant the 
parliamept iheir own jtBrm% and at any rate to 
procure a ^ecQiiciTiation* tie therefore fent them 
j'cpe^te^ im&ges.to this purpofe, but thev never 
deigfiied IP inake him the ieaft rqiLy. At iaft, «£• 
^ter reproving him vWith the blood ffnlt durii^ 
the wa^ .they ,told hm thM they w^re preparing 
feme hiU^ to .vv.bich if )kt woiud confent, they 
would ti^en be^le^to Judge of bis pacific inclinati- 
ons. 

In the mean ^ime Faufax was approaching with 
.a powerful and vidorious army, and was taking 
the proper meafure^ .of Jaying fiege to Oxford, 
which .pcomifedanxafy i^vic^cx. Tp be taken 

captive, 
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ttniha^^ and M in iriumph bjr his infolent fub* 
jec^iwa^ wbto Chtrks^ juftly abhorred } and eve- 
ry ififultfttiid iriolence was to be dreaded from the 
loldieryt,' vriio had fdc ithe tSeOs of his oppoficton. 
la this defperate extremity he embraced a meafure 
irUch,' ill any other fituatiop, might jtiftir lie tm- 
der the imputation of imprudence and indiicpetion. 
He rdbit^ to giveMiniilf 4ip to the Scotch army, 
who had never teftifiail fiicb implacable amikiofity 
agaiiift him, and to truil to their loyalty for the 
reft. 

That he might the better conceal his defign 
from the people of Oxford, orders were givtn at 
every gate of the cityibr allowing three peHbnsto 
pafs* In the night, the king, accompanied by one 
dodlbr Hudfim, and Mr. Aflibornham, took the 
road towards London, travelling as A&bumham's 
fervant* Jle, in hSt^ came fo near London, that 
be once entertained fom^ throeghts of entering that 
city, and of dirowing himfelf on the mercy o( the 
^parliament, "At fail, after pafing through manjr ' 
crofe-roads and bye* ways, he atrivod at 
the Scotch eaiiifp before Newark, and Jan. 30. 
<^ifcoyered himfelf to Lord Leven^ the 1646* -. 
Scotch general. 

The Scotch, who had before given him fome 
general affurances of their Adelity and proteAion, 
now fecmed greatly furprifed sit his arrival among 
them, ihftead of beftowing athought on his in- 
terefts, they inftantly entered into a confuUition 
upon their own. i The commiffioners of thek army 
fent up an accovnt of the king's arrival to the par* 
liament, and declared, that his coming was alto- 
gether uninvited and unexpe£ted«t In the mean time 
they prevailed upon the king to give directions for 
furrenldering all bis garrifons to the parliament, 
with which 4)e complied* In ^return for> this con* 
deicenfion they treated him with very long fermons 
I 2 among 
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among the ecctefiafticaiund vkk iImb moA c^ittlkNit 
refcrvc, but v«ry diffkreilt /cmi. r«rpofl^»M|eng 
the oAcert* The preachers of the (M»(y indeea 
inrulted him from the ' pulpitt and oaevof'them^ 
aft^r reproaching him to hit face wiithihil.miro^iif 
'diift^ ordered that.^pfiilid ; to* %e\Wgv <»hidi 
beginf) ;• •. ,i . •. . y„ .'• .-.: ^mJ-i •■/ 

<' Why doft «b(m« Tlynftt* hoafl thgrfetf^i tr 

Thy wicked deeds to praife/* t o 

The king fiood up, and called for that pfakiit 
which begins with thefe words : 

*< Have mercY) Lord» on me^ I pray,* ; 

For men wojuld me devottr.? 2. 

The audience aceordingly Xiing thia pfidnr in tfxa^ 
pafion to mpjefty.in diurefs. } '•' !: 

The pagcliament being infonned oCfthei king^t 
C^iyityt imA>ediately entered inta a treaj^iiikh 
Ibe Sco^h about delivering up their phfoner* 
The Scotch. had, frQm*tbei(r fifft entrance into 
Knglandy been allowed pav.bv the. parliament, in 
^idei: to prevent (beir plun^cingvthe country $ 
much of i^ilf. ,howeyei:9.remarni<{ unpaid, ftom 
thf unalroidable. inecefficiea of the* times, andinucfa 
nvore wasi:Uimed bjr the Scotch than waa really 
due* Neverthelefs, they now faW this a comreni«« 
enitjnieforJnfiftingOn their arrears ; and they re- 
toived to make the king the inftrumenc by which 
thifi> money was tp be wtaijned« After. variou&de«* 
bate^^tipoo this hea4 between them iind the parlia<^ 
me«l* in which. they pretended r to greait honour^ 
and< iaftfted upon many pun^tlios, >tibey agreed^ 
that upon payment oi four hwMbed .thoufand 
pounds they would deliver up Mie king to his^ ene* 
oiies, and this wis chearfully conlplied:M(ith; *Aa 
^ionr/o atrocious may be palliated, but can ne« 
ver beJiefended } tthey returned home laden with 
plunder, and the jee^od^acbiss of all good men. 

.. Front 



From this period to the defpotic gOTernment 
of Cromwelly the conftitutionwas convulfed with 
all the agitations oT/fafUon, gttQt^ ignorance, and 
cnthufiafm. The kinglv power being laid low, 
the parliainent attempted, to aflume the rein ; but 
they^ were foon to fubmit in turn to the military 
•powei-,. which, like aU democracies was turbu« 
lenty tranfiMl^ fcebky aad.bloody. 
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CHARLES i. (ContiiuKd.) 

THE king being deltrefcd^er^ the Scotch 
to the parli^inemary commiflKers, he was 
condufted under a guard to Holmby Caftle, in 
Nortbamptonfhife. They treated him in confine- 
ment with the moft rigorous feverity, difmiffing 
all his ancient icrvants, debarring him from all vi- 
fits, and cutting off all communication with his 
friends and family. 

The civil war was now over, the king had ab- 
folved his followers from their allegiance, and the 
parliament had now no enemy to fear, except thofe 
very troops by which they had extended their over- 
grown authority* But in proportion as the terror 
of the king's power diminifhed, the divifions be- 
tween the indtrpendents and the preibyterians be- , 
came more apparent. The majority in the houfe i 
were of the prefbyterian fe£l; but (he majority of j 
the army were (launch independents. At the bead | 
of this k& was Cromwell, who fecretly direded 
its operations, and invigorated all their meafures. 

Oliver Cromwell, wbofe talents now began to 
appear in full luftre^ was the fon of a pi^ivate gen* 
tleman of Huntingdon j but being the fon of a 
fecond brother, he inherited a very fmall paternal 
fortune. He had been font to Cambridge j but 
his inclinations not at that time turning to th« 
calm occupations of elegant literature, he was re- 
markable only, for the profligacy of his condu6i, 
and the wafting his paternal fortune. It was, per- 
haps, his poverty that induced him to fall into the 
oppoftte extreme ihortly after; for, from being 
one of the moft debauched men in the kingdom^ 

he 
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he became the rtoft rigid ari* aWcmious. The 
fame, reheaiente of temper^ which had tranfport- 
ed him into the extremes of pleafurcj noW diftinw 
guiflied his religioi^s habits. He endeavoured- to 
improve his (battered fortune by agriculture ; but 
this expedient ferved only, to plunge him in fur- 
ther difficulties. He was even determined to go 
over and fettle in* New- England; but was bin* 
dered by the kinf^i ordinance to the contrary. 
From accident or intrigue, he w^s chofen mem* 
ber for the town of Cambridge^ in the long par- 
liament \ but he feemed at firft to pofFeft no ta- 
lents for oratory^ his perfon being ungraceful^ his 
dreft flovenly, his etocution homely, tedious,^ ob- 
'fcureand embarrafled.' He made up, however, 
by zeal and perfeverance, what he wanted in na* 
tural powers j and being endowed widi unftfaken- 
intrepidity, much diifimulation^ and a thoroueh 
conviAion of the reditude of his caufe, he role, 
through the gradations- of preferment; to the poft 
of lieutenant general under Fairfax ; but in rea- 
lity, pofleffing the fupreme' command over* thb 
whole army.- ' . '^ ' 

Soon after the retreat of the Seotcfi, tfie prr(^ 
Byterian party, feeing every rising reduced to obe- 
dience, began' to talk of difmiffing a cohfiderable 
part of thev army, and to feiid the reft ta Ireland'. 
it may eafily be fijppofcd, that for every reafon 
the army were as unwilling to difband, as to be led 
over into a country as yet uncivilized^^ uncultivat- 
ed, and barbarous. Cromwell took care to infpire 
them with a horror of either j they loved him 
for his bravery and religious zeal, and ftill more 
for his feeming afle&ion for them, inftead, there- 
fore of preparmg to difband; they refolved to pe- 
tition ; and they began by defiring an indemnity, 
ratified by the king; for slny illegal actions which 
they might have'eommitted duKng the war. • This 
I 4 the 
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the. cqmmoos, ip t«rn» treated with great feveri^ 
ty ; they/ voted that this petition tended to intro- 
duce mutiny, to put conditions upon the parlia<- 
ment, to obftrii6l the relief of the kingdom of 
Ireland \ and they threatened .to proceed againft 
the promoters of it as enemies to the ftate and 
difturbers of the public peace. 

I'he army now began to c^onfider themfelves as 
a body diftind from the comrnonwealth ; and 
complained, that they had fecur^d the general 
tranquillity, while they were, at the fame time, 
.deprived of the privileges of £ngliihmen« In op- 
pofltion, therefore, to the parliament at Weft^ 
minder, a military parliament was .formed, com*- 
pofed of; the, officers an^ compioo^foldiers of each 
regJAient/ The principal officers formed a CQun«- 
cil to^reprefent the body of peers 3 the tciditts 
el^dicd two men out of each cpmpany torepreient 
the houfe of commons,* and thefe were called ^he 
«Agitators.of the army. Cromwell took: care to be 
one of the, number, and, thus contrived an eafy 
method under- band of. conducing and promoting 
the (edition of the army. 

.This iierce affembly having debated for a very 
fl^ort tim^,. declare<L that they found many griei- 
vances to be redref&d ; and began by fpecifying 
fuch as they d^i(ired..to be»moft fpeedily removed. 
The v^y fame condu£l which h^ formerly been 
ufed ;wjtb fuccefa by the parliament agaihu their 
Sovereign,, was. now put , in. prafkice by the army 
iigainft the parlyTipent. , As; the. commons granted 
every reqiieii^jpe agif^tofs rofe in their demands; 
.thefe* accufed the arimy of mutiny and feditionj 
the army .retorted the charge, and alleged, that 
the king had been de^fedonly to make way for 
their ufurpa^ion* 

The unhappy king, in the mean tioie, cqntinur 

ed a prifoner at |l9|mt>ycaftlei and as his coun«- 

* . • tenance 
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tenianti^ mt^t add fome authorftv to tbae fide 
which (hould pbtafn. it, Cromweil, who fecretly 
cb/iduAeJ aU the rheafures of the army, while he 
apparently exclaimed againft their violence, rerotV- 
cd to feiK^ the king's pcrfon. Accordingly a party 
of iive hundred horfe appeared at Holmby caftle, 
under the command of one Joyce, who had been 
WTjainally a taylor ; but who, in thi prefent con- 
funonbt all ranks ^ and orders, was advanced to 
the rank of cornet. - ' Without any oppofition he 
entered the king's apartment, armed with piftols^ 
and told him, that he muft prepare to go with him. 
Whither f faid the king. To' the army, replied 
Joyce. By what warrant? aflced the king, Joyce 
pointed to his followers. ** Your warrant, repli- 
*^ ed Charles, is wrote in fair charaders.'* And 
then without further delay he went Into his coach, 
and was fafcly c^onduftcd to the afniy who were . 
haftening to their rendezvous at Triplo- heath, near 
•Cambridge. The next day Cromwell arrived a- 
morig them, where he was received with acclama- 
tions of joy, and waS^inftantly invefted with the 
fupreme- cohimand.* 

It was' now that the commons perceived ^a fet- 
tted defi^n in the army to prcfcribe laws to their 
employer^; and they did not fail to fpread the 
alarm 'through the city. But it was too late to 
tefifti the arniy, w^ith Cromwell a^t thdir head, 
advanced with precipitation, anjl arrived in a few 
days at St. Alban's; fo that the commons now 
begali to think of temporizing. T)le declaration, 
by which they had voted the mil rtary petitioners 
enemies to the-ftate; Va!s * recalled, arid erazed 
from ^eir joiJrrtal book. But all fubmifllon was 
become vain j the army ftiH rofe in their demand.<J, 
in proportion as thefe demands were gratified, 
untU at hft-they entirdy threw off the m^flc, and 
' ' '-' . .; . ^' 1 5' ' : ^claimed 
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claimed a right of n^odeUiii^ the whofe govt^ar 
meilty and fettling the nation. • , 

But as too precipitate an ad^imption of aptboricy 
mieht appear invidious, Cromwell began byac* 
cuiing eleven members of the houfe as guiltj of 
high treafon, and enemies to the anay» The 
members accufed were the very leaders of the 
prefbyterian party, the very men who had prcr 
fcribed fuch rigorous meaiures to the.kipg, and 
now, in their turn, were threatened with popular 
refentment. As they were the leading men in th^ 
boufe, the commons were willing to prote& them^ 
but the army infiflii^ on their difmiffion, they vo- 
luntarily left the houfe, rather than be compelled 
to Withdraw* 

At laft, the cttizetis of London, who had been 
ever foremoft in fcdition, began to open thei^ 
eyes, and to perceive that the conftitution was to^ 
tally overturned. They faw ah opprefllve parlia- 
ment now fub|e£led to a more qppreffive armyj^ 
tUty found their religion aboliibedt their king a 
captive, and no hopes of redrefs but from another 
icene of flaughter. In this exigence, therefore^ 
the common council ailembled the militia of , the 
^ity; the works were manned, ai:id amanifefto 
publiihed, aggravating thehoftileincentlonsof the 
army. Finding that the. houfe of commons, to 
compliance with the requeft of the army, had vo- 
ted mat the city militia fliould be di(banded» thip 
multitude rofe, befieged the 4oor of the boufe, 
and obliged them to reverie that vote which th«y 
bad paff^ ib lately. 

In this manner was this wretched houfe incimir 
dated on either fide» obliged at one time to obey 
the arrny^ at another, to comply with the cla^ 
mours of the city rabble. 1 bis aflembly was, in 
confequence, divided into parties, as ufiial, one 
part ilding with the feditious citizens^ while the 

Ainority> 
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miiiority, with the two fjpeakers at their head, 
were for encouraging the army. In fuch an uni- 
verfal confufion, it is nottobeexpieded that any 
thing lefs than a reparation of the parties could 
take place} and accordingly thd two- fpeakers, 
with fixty-two members, fecretly retired from fhe 
houfci and threw themfelves] Snider the protedion 
of the army that were then 'at Hounflow^ieath. 
-They were received with (bouts and accUmation^, 
their integrity was eittoilcd, and the whole body 
of the foldiery, a formidable force of twenty thou* 
fand men, now moved forward to reinftate them 
in their former feats and ftations. 

In the mean time, that part of the houfe that 
was ieft behind, refolved toadt with vigour, and 
refift the encroachments of the army. They chofe 
hew fpeakers,. they gave orders for eniifling troops^- 
they ordered the train bands to ffia«n the lines ^ 
Mid the whole city boldly refolved to refift the" 
invafion. But this refolution only held while the 
enemy was thought at a diftance, for when the 
formMable force of Cromwell appeared, all was^ i 
obedience and fubmifHon ; the gates were opened- 
to the general, who attended the two fpeakers,* 
and the reft of the med^bei-s, peaceably to thcit' 
habitations. The eleven impeached members, bet- 
ing accufed as caufesof : the tumult, were expelled, 
andmoft of them retired to the continent, -The 
mayor,, (herifis and three ajdermeti, were feht to 
the Tower J feveral citizens, and officers' ofi triili- 
tia,. were committed to prifon, and the lines about 
the ci^ were levelled to the ground; The< com* 
mand of the Tower was given to* fi^'airfax,- the^ 
general;^ and the parliament ordered him tNeir 
hearty- thanks for having difobeyed their Com*^ 
mands. - ^ : ... t 

It notui only remained 'to (jiQ^fe of the kiniT)^ 
who had been* fent by the army, as a prifoner to 

Hampton*- 
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Ha^lpt9n-Co^r^ - Th^ independent arm j^ at the 
head of whc^m was.Cromwell) on one hand ; and 
the prefbyc^rians in> the maie of either hou(^^ on 
the other hjand, treated feparately wit;h him Jn pri- 
vate. He had . at Qn& time even hopes, that in 
thefe ftrMggles for power h? mighthave been chofen 
mediator in th^ difpute $ and he expelled that the / 
kingdom, at lad feufible of themiferies of anar- 
chy, would, like a froward diiid, huihed with its 
own importunities, fettle into its former tranquil 
conditution. However, in all his mifertes and . 
doubts, though at firft led about by the army, 
and afterwards kept a prifoncr by th<HPn at Hamp«. 
ton, fuch was his admirable ^equality of temper, 
that nodifFcrence W9S perceiiced in biscountenance 
and behaviour. Though a captrve m the hands 
of -his moft inveterate enemies, he fiill fupported 
the dignity of a monarch ; and he never one mo- 
ment funk from the confcioufnefs of his own fu- 
periority. ' 

It is true, thait at firft be was treated with fome 
flattering .marks of diftindtioh ; he was permitted 
to con v^erfe With his old iervants, his chaplains 
were admitted to attend hinn aodtrelebrate divine 
lervice their own way. But the ft) oft exquifite. 
pieafure he enjoyed was in the company of his 
childreny with whom he iiad feveral interviews, 
^hp meeting on thefe occafions was (c pathetic^ 
thut Cromwell bimfel4 who was once prefent^^ 
could not help being moved ; he was heard to de-^ 
dare^ that he blid never beheld fuch an zSe&mg* 
fcene b^fpjfe^ and we muft do juftice to.thistmanV 
ftejings, as be- was bimfelf a tender father* 

Btit^tbofe flattering inftancesof refpect ^nd fub- 

mifEon were of no long continuance* As foonas 

the a^rmy had gained a complete viftory over the 

^oufe of; commotts^ the todependcjits began to 

. X : .: . . - abate 
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abate of thtit exprcffiona' of duty and rtfytSt* 
The king therefore was now more &n&\y guarded; 
they would hardly allows his dotneftics toxonverfe 
with him in private, and fpies were employed to- 
mark all Wa words and anions. He was every^ 
hour tbreate<ied with falfe dangers of-CromwelPs 
contrivance; by which he was taught to fear for* 
his perfonal fafety. The fpies and creatures .of 
that cunning man» were feduloudy -employed in> 
raifing the king's tercors^ and reprefenting te him* 
the danger of his fituation. Thefe, therefore, at 
length prevailed, and Charles refolved to with^ 
draw himfelf from the army. Cromwell confi*. 
dened that if he (hould efcape the kingdom, there> 
would be then a theatre open to his ambitioiii if^ 
he fhoujd be apprehended, the late- attempt would' 
aggravate his guilt, and a'pologisfie for any fucceed-' 
ing feVerity. 

i^arly in ^he evening the king retired to his 
chamber, on pretence of being iadifpofed ; and 
about an hour after midnight, he went down the 
back ftairs, attended by Alhburnbam anit Lpgg^^ 
both gentlemen of his bed-chamber. Sir Johm 
Berkeley waited for him at the garden gate with: 
horfes, iwhich they inihintiy mounted, sMid trar 
veiling through the Foreft all night, arrived at 
Tich6eld, the feat of the earl of Southampton^ 
Before he arrived at this place, he went towards 
the ibore, and exprefied great anxiety that (hip,* 
which Aihburnhain had promifed to be in readi< 
nefs, was not to be feen. ' At l^ich field, h^ del i? 
berated with hrs friends upon his nextexcurfk^n, 
and tbey advifed him to crOfs over to the Ifle ofi 
Wight, where^ Hammond was governor; who^ 
though a creature of Cromwell's, was yet a ne*. 
pheiw of one .dodor Hammond, the king's chap- 
lain. To.th'is inaufpicious protedor it w^s rgfoly- 
cd .tu have recourfe^ Afbbuinham and Berkeley 

were 
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were fent before to exa£l a promife from this offi- 
cer, that if he would not prote<5l. the kiiig, he 
would not detain him. Hammond feemed far- 
prized at their demand ; exprefled his inclination 
to ferve his majeftj^ but at the fame time alleged * 
his duty to his employers* He therefore attended 
tlie king's gentlemen to 1 ichfield, with a guard of 
foldiers, and (laid in a lower apartment while A(h« 
biirnham went up to the king's chamber. Charles 
no fooiner underftood that Hammond was in the 
houfe with a body of troops, than he exclaimed, 
« O Jack ;. ibou haft undone me !" Afliburnham 
(bed a flood of tears, and offered to go down and 
difpatch the governor,, but the king reprcfled his 
ardour* When Hammond came into his prefence,. 
he repeated his profrflions of regards Charles. 
Aibmitted to his fate , and, without further delay, 
attended him to Carifbrook caftle, in the Ifle of 
Wight, where at firrt he fouhd himfelf treated 
with marks of duty and refpedl. 

While the king continued in this forlorii fitua- 
tion, the parliament, new modelled as it was by 
the army, was every day growing more feeble and 
fadious. Cromwell, on the. other hand, was 
ftrengthening the army, and taking every precau- 
tion to reprefs any tendency to fa^ious dlvifton 
among thctn.. Nor. were .his fears without juft 
caufe ( for had it not been lor the quickiiefe of his 
penetration., and the bold nefs oC his adtivitjs the 
wliole army would have been thrown into a ftate 
of ungovernable freoT^y. 

• Among the independents^ who in genoral, were 
for having no ecclefiaftical fubordination, a fet of 
men grew up called Levellers, who disallowed all 
fubordination wbatibever, and declared that thev 
would have no other chaplatxi,. king,, or general,, 
but Chrift. I'hey declared that ail men wer& 
.. . equals 
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cqfcial; ihatiaM degrees and ranks ihould 4)e leveU 
led, and an exa£t partition of property -eftabliflied 
in the nation. This ferment fpread through the 
army ; and as it was a doctrine weii fuited to the' 
poverty of the daring foldiery, it pfomifed eirery 
day to become more dangerous and fatal.- Several 
petitions, were prefented^ urgrng thenecedityof tf 
partition) and threatening vengeance in cafe of fe«^ 
fufing redrefs. 

Cromwell now £iw that he was iipon^'the point 
of lofing ail the fruits of his former fchemes ami 
dangers, and dreaded this new faction fti)) more, 
as they turned his own pretended principles againft 
himfeif. Thus finding all at (lake, he refolved,' 
by one refolute bbw, to difperfe the fa<5lioii, or 
pcrifh in the attempt. Having intimation that the 
levellers were to meet it a certain place, he uAe)r<* 
pededly appeared before the terrined affemUy^ sit 
the head of his red regitnent, which had been hi- 
therto invincible. He demanded, in the name of 
God, what thefe meetings and murmitrings meant ; 
he expoflulated with them upon the danger and 
confequence of their precipitate fchemes, arvd de- 
fired them immediately to depart. But rnftead of 
obeying, they returned an infokntanfwer^ where** 
fore, rufiiing on them in a fury, he kid, wkh his 
own hands, two of them dead at his. feet. His 

Suards difpeifing the reft, he caufed feveral of 
lem. to be banged upon die fpot, be fent others 
prifoners to XAMidon^ and thus diffipateda fa£Vfon» 
no otherwife criminal than in having foUowed hU 
own exaqiple^ 

This a&ioR ferved ttili more to tncreafe the 
power of Cromwell in the camp, and in the par* 
liament^ and while Fairfax was nominally general 
of the troops, be was invefied with all the power* 
But his authority Coon became irreilfiible, in ^on-» 
fequence of a new and unexpe^d addition to hit 

fucceflcs. 
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fftccefTe^ • This Scsotchy perhaps afllame^ pf die 
reprpach of having fold their Icing, and fiihuiialsd 
farther by the independents, who took all occafioiia 
to mortify them^ raifed an army inhta favour, and 
th^ chief command was given to the carl of Ha- 
milton; while Laogdale, whoprofefied himfelf »t 
thQ head of the more bigotted party,' who. had ta^ 
kea the covenant, marched at the hbad of his fe*« 
parate body^ and both invaded the North of £ng-- 
lamU Their twoar mies amounted to above twen- 
ty thou&nd nten* But Cromwell, at the head of 
eight tboufand of his hardy veterans, feared not 
to give them battle i he attacked them one after 
the other, routed and difperfedthem, took Ha- 
milton prifoner ; and. following, his blowy entered 
Scotland, where he fettled thegpv^ernraent entirely 
to his fati^a£tion. An infurre£^ion in Kent was 
^uelM by Fair£uc, at the bme time with the fame 
eafe ^ and nothing but fuccefs attended all this bold 
ufurper's criminjd attemptSu ^ . 

During thefe contentions, the king, who was 
kept aprifoiKr at Cariftrooky continoed to negoi 
tiate with ihe parliament for fettling the unfpeaka*i» 
ble calamities of the kingdom. The parliament 
(aw DO othei! ntethod.of deftroyshg the militai^y. 
power but to deprefs^ it by the kingly. Frequent 
propofals for an accommodation pafled between 
the captive'king and the commons^ but the grea^ 
O^ftacle which had all alpog ftood.in theway, ftill 
J^ept thjpm from agreeing*' This.w;^ theking'^ 
ir^fu&ng^oaboHQiepifcopaCy, ithough hbconfented 
to deftroy the liturgy of the church,: fiowever^ 
thQ treaty was .ftill carried on with vigour, as ithe 
parliamenc bad more to. apprehend from the de- 
lignsof cheir generals, than from the attempts of 
^heking; and, for the iirft time, they fee med in 
ea^CHi^ft co-conclude tlieir. nrgotiations«> 
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But «|I1 was now too late:; their power vrat feon 
totally to expire, for the rebel HotM army, crowned 
with fuccefS) was returned from the deftru£lion of 
their enemies i and fenfible of their own power, 
with furious remonftrantes began to demand ven- 
geance on the king. At the fame time they ad- 
vanced to Wtndfor; and fending an oificer to feise 
the king's perfon. where he was latdy fent under 
confinement, they conveyed him to Hurft*caftk, 
11 tiamp&ire, oppofit^ the Ifle of Wight. It was ' 
.in vain that the parliament complained . of this 
har(b proceeding, as being contrary to their appro- 
bation ; it was in vain that they began to iflue oe* 
dinances^ for a more efFedual oppofition ; they re> 
ceived a mcflage from Cromwell, that he intended 
paying thecal a vifit the next da3r' w|th his arm^; 
and ift the mean time ordered them to raife bim 
foctj^thoufand pounds upon. the city of London. 

7'he coinmons, however, > though dellitute of 
all hopes of prevailing, had Mill courage to reiifl, 
and attempted, in the face of the whole army^ to 
dofe their treaty with the king. They had: taken 
into conrideratt<>n the whole of his concefiUmss; 
and though they had formely voted them unfati£- 
fadory, they now renewed the confultation with 
frefh vigour. After a violent debate, which had ^ 
lafted three days, it was carried in the king's far 
vour by a majority of an hundred and twenty- 
nine againft eighty«three, that his concefiions 
were .a foundation for the houfes to* proceed upon 
in the fettlement of the kingdom. J his was the 
laft attempt in his favour^ for the next day Co- 
lonel Pride, at the head of two regiments, block- 
aded the jioufe, and leized in the paffage forty.-one 
members of the prefbyterian party, and fent them 
to a low room belonging to the houfe, that paflfed 
by.the denomination of Hell. Above an (lumired 
and ilxty members more were excluded : and none 

-were 
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were allowed to enter biit the moft furious and 
determined of the independents, in all not exceed- 
ing fixty. This atrocious invafion of the pariia- 
meiicary rights, commonlj pafled by the name of 
Pride's purge, and the remaining members were 
called the Rump. Thefe: Toon voted, that the 
tranfa^tiorts of the houie a few days before were 
illegal, and that their general's conduA was juft 
and neceffiiry. 

Nothing now remained after the conftitution 
had been deftroyed^ after the parliameilt had been 
cjeAed, after the religion of the ^untry had been 
aboliihed, after the braveft and the beft of his 
fubjeAs had been flain, but to murder the king! 
I'his vile parliament, if it now deferv«s the name, 
was compofed of a medley of the moft obfcure 

.citizens, and the officers of the army. In this 
aflembly, therefore, a committee was appoinled 
to bring in a charge againft the king; and, on 
their report, a vote pafled, declaring it treaibn in 
a king to lev^ war againft his parliament. It was 
therefore reiolved that an High Court of Juftice 

.flK>uld be appointed to try his majefly for this new 
invented trcafon. For form fake thev defired the 
Concurrence of the few remaining lords in the 
other houfe ; but here there was virtue enough Iftt 
unanimoufly to reje^ the horrid propofal. 

But the commons were not to be ftopped by fa 
fmallan obftacle. They voted, that the concur- 
rence of the houfe of lords was unneceiTary ; they 
voted that the people were the origin of all juft 

-power, a fad which, though true, they could 
never bring home • to themfelves. To add to their 
zeal, a woman of Herefordlhire, illuminated by 
prophetical vifions, defired admittance, and com- 
municated a revelation which ihe had received ^ 

:from heaven. ,She aflured tbem that their mea- 

•fures were confecr^ited from above, and ratified by 
- the 
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thefanakih of^tHe Ho(f Gheft.'Tfais inteitrgence 
gave them grear oomforf, add muipfa corifiniKd 
thens in tlveir prefent refolationl/ 

Colonel Harrifon, the fon of a butcher,- was 

rommatided toxoAdud the king from Horft-caflif 

to .Windfor, and .from thence . to London* IVk 

.afHi£ted fubjeicts,. vrfao ran to havma figbt of their 

fovereign^weregreatly aiffofied at the change that 

appeared in his' face and perfon^ He had allowed. 

bis beaVd ioigraw ; his^ hair was become venerably 

grey, father by the preflure joE stnxiety than the 

band of time; while the reft of his apparel bore 

the marks of misfortune and decay. Thus he 

ftood a iblicary figure of majefiy in diftrefs^ which 

teveirhis adverfaries could «iot:behold withou^re* 

verence and coiiipafiiom tie had been teng ^t^ 

tendedionly by an old decrepit fervant^ whoie mme 

was Sir Philip Warwick, who could only deptore 

his mafter's fate, without being able to revenge 

'bis caufe. All the exterior fymbols of foverefgnty 

were now withdrawn } and his new attendants 

iiad^ovder^s to feifve him .withdat •ceremoiiy. The 

oluic^^of Hamilton, who was ^refcrved-f^r slit fame 

punilhment with his mafter, having leave so« take 

^ laft farevi^elKas he departed from Windier^ threw 

•htmfelf atthe king's feet^ crying out, **' My dear 

jnaAer !" The unhappy monarch raifed him up^ 

and embracing him tOKlc^rly, refilied, while the 

tears ran down his cheeks^ .^^ il have indeed been 

a de^r maftier to you/* Thefc weire feverediftfelTes j 

• however*, hc)cOuld t^orlbe. periisaded that his 'a<k^ 

verfaries would brtng 'him to a formoi- arial ; but 

he every moment expend to* be^difpitcfaed by 

private aflTafBnation. 

: From the ftxth, to the twentietb of Jsmuary, 
was fpent in making preparations lor his .extraor> 
dkiary trial. The^foiirt of juftiee conEAed of aft 
hundred, and thtrty-lhrce^perfens named, by. the 

commons ; 
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comilims ; but of. theft heM abti^e fevcbtfmtt 
upon the tnaly.i The memfaer? were^cliMeAj oomv 
pofed of the chief officers of the army;: moft'^ of 
them, of yery mean birth^ together vilith fooie. of 
the }ovtter hou&i mnd' a ^w ottxens rof London.- 
AracUhavir^ a lawyer,, was chofeh;.prefidenr, Coke 
iRmiiappocotedifoKcitor ior thtt'p^opie.ofiEnghMy 
jCHiriflaus,'. Stede^and' A£be|^ Sweire^ iiame4 (afliftants. 
T4ic!Coikrtia*in Weftiqiifter^flalK i r; ; • ' • 
The 4iing wasi now coiidu&ed from oWind for t6 
£t. James's and- die neJEtday^ was broiig;ht before 
fhe high <;oart.io:takciiia trial. .While the criar 
'Was calling. over the names' of the«commtffio8tis 
ibr!t9ying hiinylnobodyranfweriog fnrJoird Fait> 
iftX) .« female vbicefroih the gallery i/vasheani 40 
cry out; .f*' He ha& more wit than %o^be.hereJ' 
Wbeathe ifnpeaohnettt wa^'read tri .ifaeiriamenof 
the p^ple of £nglandv the. fame Voice, eicdaiaoed, 
** No,:.aor a tenth part of them/' Aaltei* the 
cfficer^who guarded the courts giving. ordeBSto£ns 
into tfaB:box vfrooa tirhence. the.;Voice.pcQcefded, 
itv^as .difcovered }ahat< ,theib! boU aafs»et8ii>c^ai: 
fjRomube kdy.fyorfax^ .who.valflMi«'hadidofiurag^^ 
fiimdomR thfar.procee^tagai'. *j- t' r:/ ?n:F;i. .•? 
V Whenithe kingwl^btou^tforward before the 
court, he was conduAed by the.mace-bearer fioa 
ehair^placed. within tho bar. Tho'' long detained 
« prtiooer,. and noyv produced as a orimiYial^ he 
Still foftatned thii digni^tyiof a kmg-;^ he forveycd 
jthe members of the cotirt ivith;ailesn haughiy air, 
madf .without . morning r his :hai^ < fat down» while 
the membera-Aifo were. covered. ' His, chai:gt was 
then read by the folidito% accufing bim of having 
been the caufe of all the bioodihed which followed 
fince.the commencement of the war*^ at that pare 
of thci charge he coukL not fuppreis. a fmileof con- 
tempt .a[iid.!indignation.i {.After the charge wa« 
fioiihod, Bfladftutw diireded his difcourik to the 

king, 
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apfwctt* ::•..*; r'i 1 .' > -^ i*'»- - *'•'•' '.»-• ■'• ' '• - 

r' The.ktng< wkb great, temper entered suponrktt 
defence, .b)e declining xhcauihocity. of die.oourt*- 
Vi^jfpsc&nted^ thxuhwiog been engaged in^treatj 
wijji . bis!4wi) .boofdB of ,*paclinneiit,. and . faaiv^ing 
finiflied almoft cvttyikffiitlh^ikp'e^pcEbsdmidSffo^ 
rpfiit theatmcht from thst^he nowiredeiredw ^Be pbr- 
Qei\i^d»..he (aid, no appearance oft Jmi* upper iiovfe^ 
wJ^j^iviwas'iKceflary tof^conftitiilitt ajuft ftribcuui^.^ 
That he was himfelf the king and fountainiofiaw^ 
and' c^n&queot'ly ccmld' .not ' be< tried «by.biwa >tOk 
\yh\th he bad newer.given liis aflent ; that having 
Waintrufted 'with, tike 'liberties of. the peoplet^^he 
lyquM f|ot JIG w betray thcoivby recognizifig f 
f>QWer. foian4ed in ufur'pation ; that he w«a wilbng 
hi?f^^ a. proper tribunai to eater intotbepaiticiiiars 
pfr bi$ 4cfe<tce;; but that be fore. tbetn:he iiuuft* de- 
cline any apology fot his innocence, lisft be flioubt 
b^.CttnJTiclered. aa the -betrayer of, and not a martyr 
£osr the'conflitution; ,...•: 
: ^^d(b4Wv ^io'orlder toifuppprt the authority .ofi 
the Coyrt«:iiBfifted, thali;tkey.kad received tbcir 

S>wer fhMD.tbe people, /t he. iburce of all right* 
e preiTed^the prifooer not to decline. the authoriiy' 
of the coiirt> that was delegated by the commons 
of £#igl4nd, and interrupted, and over-r^ledtbe 
king in his. attemptt to reply. 
, In thiaiaannertke' king was< three) times p«o»» 
dup^d beiarethe.eouct, amlas otten perfiflsd jin 
(^lining its jurifdi^ion. Tke fourths aJDd bib 
taopf ^0 was btottght before tkisfeif*cr>ated'coiirty 
ast he was proceeding! thither, he was infulted by 
the foldieraand tke mob, who exclaimed, ^* Juu 
*^ tice ! iuftice I execution ! execution !" but he 
continued tiadaunted. His judges having now ex* 
aniined ibme wttnefies, by wliom it was proved 
that the king bad afipeared in arms againft the 

foices 
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forces comtntffioiied byi ^rlfaiheiU^'tbef pro- 
nounced fentence againft him. He feemed very 
anxious at Ibis time to be admitted to a confen^nce 
with the two houfes; and it^^ras fuppofed that he 
intended to refign the crown to his Ton ) but the 
court refufed compliance, and. confidered his re* 
queft as iui artifice to delayi juftice. .■ < 
~ The condttd of the king under all thefe in- 
ilances of low-bred malice was great, firmy and' 
equal ; in going through the hall from this execra* 
ble tribunal, the foldiers and rabble were ^g^iin 
inft igated to cry ou t j uftice and execution* They 
reviled him with the moft bitter reproaches. 
Among other infults, one raifcreant prefumed- to 
fpit in the fiice of his fovereign. He paticfntly 
bore their infolcnce. ^^. Poor fouls, cried he, 
*.< they would treat their generals in the fame man- 
<•< ner for fix pence/' Thofe of the populace, who 
ftill retained the feelings of humayiity, exprefied 
their forrow in fighs and tears. A foldier, more 
compaffionate than the reft, could not help im* 
ploring a bleffing upon his royal head. An officer 
overhearing him, ftruckthe honeft.centinel to the 
ground before the king, who could not help faying^ 
that the punifliment exceeded the offence. 

At his j-eturn to Whitehall, he dehied the per- 
miffion of the hottfe to fee his children, and to be 
attended in his private devotions by doAor Juxon, 
late biflsop of London. Thefe reqiiefts weie grant- 
ed, and alfo three days to pi;epare for the cJxecution 
of the fentence. All that remained of his^ famrly 
now in England wete the princeft Eli2abeth, ana 
the duke of Gloucefter, a child of about three yeara^ 
of age. After many fi»tbiiable and ienfibie exhor- 
tations to bis daughter, he took his little fon in his 
arms, and embracing him^ *< My chiM, faid he,' 
f^ they wiU cut off thy Cither's head, yes they will 
<* cutoff my head^' and makp thee a. king. But 
c .1 ** mark 
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*< mark what I fay ; thou muft not be a king a^ 
^ long as thy brothers Charles and James are 
<^ alive* They will cut ofF their heads when they 
*^ can take them, and thy head too they will cut 
<f oft at laft, and therefore I charge thee dp not 
*< be made a king by them/' The child^ burft- 
ing into tears^ replied, ^ I will be torn in pieces ) 
« firft.*' r 

Every night during the interval between his fen- 
tence and execution, the king fiept found ias ufual, - 
though the noife of the workmen, employed in 
framing the fcafFold, continually refininded in his 
eairs^. The fatal morning beine at laft arrived^ he. 
rofe early ; and calling one of his attendants, he- 
bade him employ more than ufuai care in dreffing 
him, and preparing him for fo great and joyful a 
folemhitv. The ftreet before Whitehall was the 
place.de&ined for his execution ; for it was in- 
tended that this would increafe the feverity of his 
punifhment. He was led through the Banqueting 
Houfe to^the fcaiFold adjoining to that edifice, at'- 
tended by his fritnd- and Yervant bifhop Juxon, » 
man enctowed with the fame mild and ileady vir« 
tues with his mailer. The fcafFuld, which was 
covered with black, was guarded by> regiment of 
foldiers, under the command of colonel Tomlin- 
fon, aiid on it were to be (etn the block, the- ax,- 
and two executioners in mafques. The people in 
great crowds ftood at a greater diftance, in dread- 
ful expedition of* the event. The king furveyed 
all thefe folemn preparations with calm compofure ; 
and a» he could not expe£l to be heard by the peo- 
ple at adiftance, he addreiTed himfelf to the few 
perfons who ftood round him. He there juftified 
his own innocence in the late fatal wars ; and ob- 
ferved, that he had not taken arms till after the 
parliament had ibewn him theexample. That he 

had 
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Httd n^ ether o\qt& in his warlike prcparatioiis tkan* 
.tO'preferve that authority entire, which had been 
tvanfinttted to him by his anceftors : but, though' 
innocent towards his people, he acknowledged the' 
equity of- his execution in the eyes of his maicer.^ 
He owned that he was juftly. punifhed for having' 
confen^ed to» the es^cution of an uujuft fentence 
upon the earl of Strafford. He forgave all his ene-*- 
mies, eiiborted the pec^le to return to their obedi- 
eiiee, and > acknowledge iits fon as his Aicceflbr^ 
and figniiied his attachment to the proteftant reli- 
^on^^ as profiofied ia the. church- of England, So. 
ftroivg was. the impreflion his dying words made 
irpon (he few who could hear him, that colonel 
TomlinTdn himfelf, to.whbfecare he had been com* 
-mitced, 'acknowledged himfelf a convert. 
'>/ While he was preparirig himfelf for the bk>ck, 
bfibop juxon caUed out to him : ^^ There is, Sir, 
^^ but one (lage more, which, though turbulent 
" and troublefome, is yet a very (hortone. It will 
^^ibon- carry you a great way. It will carry you 
^( from earth to heaveo, and there you.ihall find, 
«' to your great joy, the priee to which, you haften, 
« a cjrown of glory." '* I go, replied the king> 
^^ from a corj-uf>tible to an incorruptible crown, 
** where no difturbance can have place." ** You 
*>' exchange, replied the biihop, a temporal for an 
*^ eternal crown, a good exchange." Charles 
having taken off his clo^ delivered his George to 
tto prelate, pronouncing the word:'^ Remeniberi.'* 
l^hen he laid his neck on the block, and ft retching 
out his hands as a fignal, one of the executioners 
fevered his bead from his body at a blow, while > 
the other, holding it up, exclaimed, ^^ This is 
** the head of a traitor." The fpeiSkators idftificd 
their horror afr that fad fpedacle in figh^, tears« 
and lamentations ; the tide of their.du^. and af- 

fe^ion 



feflibn-begahito'TetJVh/ ah2l*eacb Married Mmfelf 
^^itiier-^\th^m^ifc:Why&iY''^ "hh\ Icjr^, or' a 
poffiveitofciplianbc-iiftlkWdeftfove^^ TKe very 
^<^s; Ch^^fitf to ref(9irntf Wth' irtf -lence and 
feditkm^ wer^ ho^ bcdevred^'.wuh Wrs of un- 
feigned HSpefdtancef and all ^unittd in their tie- 
teftation of thofe dark hypocrites, who, to fatisff 
tl^eir own enmity, inTolved a whole nation in the 
guilt of treafon. 

Charles was executed in the forty-ninth 
year of his age, and the twenty- fourth of Jan. 30, 
Ills reign. He was of a middling ftature, 1648. 
Tobuft, and well proportioned. His vifage 
was pleating, but melancholy, and it is probable 
chat the continual troubles in which he was involv- 
ed might have made that impreflion on his coun- 
tenance. As for his chara£ter, the reader will de- 
duce with more precifion and fatisfa(5lion to him- 
felf from the detail of his conduft, than from any 
fummary given of it by the hiftorian. It will fuf- 
ficetofay, that all his faults fecm to have arifen 
from the error of his education 5 while all his vir- 
tues, and he pofleiTed many, were the genuine 
offspring of his heart. He lived at a time when 
the fpirit of the conftitution was at variance with 
the genius of the people; and governing by old 
rules and precedents, indead of accommodating 
himfelf to the changes of the times, he fell, and 
drew down as he funk the conftitution in ruins 
round him. Many kings before him expired by 
treafon^ or aflaffinations^ but never iincetne r-.^s 
of Agis the Lacedemonian was there any other 
facrihced by his fubjed^s with all the formalities of 
juftice. Many were the miferics fuftained by tne 
nation in bringing that monarch to the block, and 
more were yet to be endured previous to the fettie- 
meiit of the conftitution ; yet thefe ftrugglesin the 
Vol;11L K end 
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end wfrt produfiive of ilomcftic happinefs and fe* 
curitjr, the laws became more precife, the mo* 
jiarcb's privileges better afcertaified) and the fub- 
jeAs duty better delineated; all became more 
peaceable, as if aprevioui fermeatation in tbecon- 
ilitution was necefTarj for its fubfei|ocnt refine* 
jnent. 
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CHAP, xxxni. 

THE. COMMONWEALTH. 

CROMWELL, who had fecretlv 
folicited and contrived the idng^s A. D« 
deaths now begaaito feel wiflies to which 1648. ' 
he had been hitherto a ftranger. His 
profpe£ts widening as herofe, his firft principles 
of liberty were all loft in the unbounded flretch of 
power that lay before him. When the peers met 
on the day appointed in their adjournment, they 
entered upon budnefs, and fent down fome votes 
to the commons, of which the ktter deigned not 
to take the leaft notice. In a few days^fter the 
commons voted, that the houfeof lords was ufelefs 
2^nd dahgerouS) and therefore was to be abolifhed. 
They voted it high treafon to acknowledge Charles 
Stuart, fon of the late king, as fucceflor to the 
throne. A great fcal was made, on one fide of 
which were engraven the arms of England andIre->^ 
land, with this infcription : " The great feal of 
" England." On the reyerfe was reprefented the 
houfe of commons fitting, with this motto : ^^ On 
V the firft year of freedom, by God's bleffiog ref- 
♦* tored, 1648." The forms of all public bufi- 
nefs were changed from the king's name, to that of 
the keepers of the liberties of England. 

The next day they proceeded to try thofe gal- 
lant men, whofe attachment to their late fovereign 
had been the moft remarkable. The duke of 
Hamilton and lord Capel were condemned ^nd 
executed, the earl of Holland loft his life by a like 
fentence, the carl of Norwich and Sir John Owen 
were condemned, but afterwards pardoned by the 
commons. . 

K 2 The 



The Scotch, who had in the beginning (hewA 
themfelves fo averfe to the royal familyi and hair- 
ing, by a longltrzinjbtSuciiiSiSiltot&ly fuppreiled 
all infurre<9ions in its favour, now firft began to 
relent from, their. VATiopf pfetfccuiioins. llieir loy- 
alty began to return; and the tnfolence of the in- 
dependents Hvith th^r vi&pri^ij ferveJ ^to Jiilame 
them flrll more.; Thebexecotion of :tbeiriiv6urili^ 
dulce Hamj)iofi;aJ£oi|.wb4> iwasjpiit: to death'inot 
only contr;ary toilic:. laws. oC:Wftr^ but lo>nadoiis« 
was no fqoiaii vjsxatiop ; they,.'.<hi»refarip, .detenhin* 
ed to^ackiiowMge prince {Cha4:les. foe Dheiar-jking. 
But their loy^ oriiberty.wasftiUf>r£4oiDiiiiant,.a.^ 
iircined toconiba^t with, their m^smSM refeatnienls. 
At the .fftCDe.cirn^ 'that .tbcy^reiblYjedoiponiraifing 
him tP'the thiiot\e» they Abodged >ia .power iKitk 
fve,rylin?i|?tion which thqy-iiad: atDempiecl toim-* 
pofp /ooitb^ir late:fovfircigo« . 

Charles, ^^^^r^it^jejdcatb of ihis /aatbcr, having' 
pafled feme time at Paris, ai^d ifuiding;.aa yitkelV* 
hood of aSftance ffom that quairter^ was. glad to 
accept of any conditions. .Hejpofle&d neither 
the virtues nor the oonAaficy of iits father^ aiid 
being 0ttached. to n« religion as. yet, . lie ag'TeeJ ita 
all their propofals, being ifatisfied with :eveii the' 
fcxr0>a1i|tie3 of royalty, h i&reonarkabley that while 
the Scotch were thus iinviting thtir .king tjver, 
they were, neverthelefs, ciudly puQi&ing chiofe 
who had adhered to his .caufe. Among. oUiers, 
the earl of Moi>trofe, one of the braveft, • poUteft, 
and moft fiaiflied cbaraders of that age, was taken 
pi'tfoner, as he endcavouxied to- raufe .the\iughl«n-« 
ders in the royal caule.; and.beiogi bfotigbt Co £- 
dinburgh was hanged on a gibbet.thirty feet high, 
then quartered, and his limbs {buck up in the prm- 
(:ip;jl towns of the.kiagdom. Yet.nf>twsth&aodi4ig 
alUhi^ fcv^ri(y to ..bis. iolloweis, Charles ventured 
into Scotland, aiid had the mortiiicatioiiitOi^^ntier 

the 



the put or> EAMbusgfcv whem the lifnib0:Qf cb^ 
.faith/ol tkdbcrem were fisU ex|>oCBd< 
. iieina li^w 'entirely at the mefcy; of the gloomf 
,arid aitttere zeak)tS) who ba^ been thecaufe of bir 
i»thert's MmisfortkiQeSv he footi found that her had 
only ejtchanged ^xilefoit ioi^/ifoQausnt* He was 
'iumoiiiidedy and inceflantly icnp<tfiui:ied by the fa* 
natjc8|c]pfgyy!wbo20ibitru<led -their rdigiou& ioAnic*- 
^k)n»4 and obUgedohiERto/lififA ta long lermon^y 
int which they. ifeldom failed: to iligroati^e the late 
kkig as a tyrdm^taacciufejhis mother of: idolatry, 
afKThi^nicjf^ ajal uni^vta^d iiipi^ritioi^t Six. fer^ 
(fiions,aday^^«ebehis.u&iai4lb»yafM}e;;;and tbqiigk 
-diey bthoumdL.t^ outngp! eaeb icither io abfurdityii 
yet he was denied the foidilcMfiilaiion-of laug^fisiv 
In fiHMT^' th&dbrgjr having .br^dght. royalty under 
their feet,: weUefrefolvodito^teftp it.ftill fufefer^^i- 
c^ly and tO'tfan^pie^ponbit} with aU the. contumehr 
f>frfucceftluJl *i^>ftftlts,* CteafJ»ft fofta vi^ilabore aijl 
ib^iiF infoli^ni^ wi«b )»|j(;po^ri|}caJl^i'difi<(^iUi£y> and 
ieVijv;prei»fi|dedHa;.be. bighty -jedifed .b)^ ibtek inr 
flf^Mfiionlk. Hc.:oj*teiiiiidf«ify aHemji^.io eir 
cape^fnoQi anK|j»g..tbem I bu^ being. brioughtrbacl^ 
he'owhed the greatnefe of bis.er.i;^r^ hs.teftifkd 
J4pe^n<unee fcfsvAitktkR had d«»ie, and l^ked: about 
£&r aRotherropportitMnty. lOf efcapisg^ 

- In^'ih^i fof/ism twnc^-iCii^iDweHjj who had becja 
aff^iated .ti>;^Tc!o»maftdiofithfrarmy ia JrcUndi 
pitafeciited tt^e^war in; tha^ kkngd^on^ with his u&ial 
iiicoersw He bad. to* combat: agaioft. the^ rofaM&$^ 
€€Mmimiid«d by the'dukc of Qmiood, a:nd the>Bar 
tive Ir^ith^jQGl.Qnbj^^Q'NetfH.- Bat fuQb iltcpoer 
oedlediAild barbafou> tr^opa oouId.gty&Vieryr. little 
jpppofiticm tor.Cro<n»re]4*s.maic;numerQW6 :f(«^9^ 
CQndjU^ed.bryiineli ajg^ar^^,^ csmboiden^diby 
longt.fuccefsfri.Ho foomoifef ya* the; wbioie coun- 
try I atld after iaitw vtB^vt.a'lUhe towfts reyojit^ in 
hts< favK>ttr, andiopeneditheirjgat^s at hastappreach^. 
K 3 But 
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Bnt in tbefe conquefts, as in all the reft of his ac« 
tions, there appeared a brutal ferocity, that could 
tarniOi the moft heroic valour. In order to inti- 
midate the natives from defending their towns, he, 
with a barbarous policy, put every garrifon that 
made any ifcfiftance to the fword. He entered the 
townof Drogheda by ftorm, and indifcriminately 
butchered men, women, and children, fo that 
only one efcaped tlie dreadful carnage to> give aft 
account of the maflacre. He was now in the train 
of fpeedily reducing the whole kingdom to fubjec- 
tton, when he was called ovef by tl|e parliament 
to defend his own country againft the Scotch,- who 
having efpoufed the royal caufe, had raifed a con- 
fiderable army to fupport it« 

After Cromwell's return to England, upon tak- 
ing his feat, he received the thanks of the houfe^ 
by the mouth of the fpeaker, for the fervices he 
had done the commonwealth in Ireland. Ttiey 
then proceeded to deliberate u^on xrhoofmg a ge- 
neral for conducting the war in Scotland, which 
Fairfax rcfufing upon principle, as he had all along 
declined oppofing the prefbyterians, the command 
receffarily devolved upon Cromwell. Fairfaxi, 
from that lime forward declined meddling in pub- 
lic affairs j but fending-.his commiilion of genera- , 
liffimo to the houfe, he retired to fpendthe'^ re- 
mainder of his life in peace and privacy. Crctm^ 
well) eager to purfue the path of ambition tbat 
now lay before him, and being declared captain<^ 
general of the forces, boldly fet forward for Scotland 
at the head of an army of fixteen thouf^nd men. 

The Scotch, in the mean time, who had invit- 
ed over their wretched king to be a prifoner, not a 
ruler among them,' prepared to meet the in^Tafiom 
They had given the command of their, army to 
general Lefly a got)d officer,' whi> formed a pro- 
per plan for- their defence. This. prudent com- 
mander 
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mander knew, that though fuperior in numbers, 
his army was mych inferior in difcipline and expe- 
rience to the Engli(h j and he kept bimfelf care-^ 
fully within his intrenchments. A ftcr feme previa 
ous motions on one fide and the other, Cromwell, 
at laft, faw himfelf in a very difadvantagcous poft 
near Dunbar^ and his antaeonift waiting delibe- ^ 
rately to take advantage of his fituation. 
But the madnefs of the Scotch clergy A. D. 
faved him from the imminent difgrace 1650. 
that was likely to attend him, and to 
their vain infpirations he owed his fecurity. Thefc^ 
had it ieems been night and dav wreftling with the 
Lord in prayer, as they termed it ; and they at laft 
iancied that they had obtatnefd the fuperiority. 
Revelations they faid were made them, that the 
heretical army, together with Agag thbir general, 
would be delivere'd into their hands. Upon the 
afliirances of thefe vifions, they obliged their gene- 
ral, in fpite of all hh remonftnince$, to defcend 
into the plain, and give the Englilh battle.. 

The Englifli had their vifions and their afTurait- 
ces on their «£ide alfo. Cromwell, in his turn, 
bad been wreftling with the Lord, and had come- 
off with fuccefs. When he was told that the 
Scotch army were coming down to engage, he af- 
ftired his foidiers that the Lord had delivered the 
' enemy into his hands -, and he ordered his army 
to fing pfalms, as already poflefTed of a certain vie- . 
tory. The Scotch, though double the number of 
the EngVifhy were foon put to flight, and purfued 
with great daughter, while Cromwell did not lofe 
above forty mei^ in all. 

The unfortunate king, who hated all the Scotch 

army, and only dreaded Cromwell, was well e- 

.nough pleafed at the defeat, which belied all the 

afiurancds of his oppreffoirs. It was attended allb 

with'this good confequence to him, that it ferved 

K 4 to 
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to introduce him to a greater (hare of power thai| 
he had hitherto been permitted to eaioy. He 
now therefore put himfclf at the head <^ itl^e fipal^ 
part of the Scotch army that bad furvived tbt dc-» 
feat; and thefehe Aill further iitrength.^oed by' the; 
royalifts, whom the coyenamers had^ fqme time,b^. 
iorc ex'cluded fioni his feryicc. Croinwell, tiowr 
ever, ftill followed hi's blow, purfued the king's^ 
forces towards Perth, and cutting oS the ^oviOri 
ons of the Scotch army,, made i( impqifibl^ fot^ 
Charles to maintain his forces in that couatry aay^ 
longer. ^ 

In this tefrible exigence be embraced ^ x^Pi»'^ 
tion worthy a prince,., who W^s wiHing to.baa^rd 
ill for empire. Obferving that theV'^yvaS opeoi 
to England^ he rcfulved immahatfiy tan^^ii^biftk 
to that coiintry, where he expecle3 to bf^reioforcn 
ed by ail the ro^alifis ia that part q^ the, ki^gsloHUr 
Bis generals were perfuaded to. ^tujeO^XtanH^faiXlbK 
views;, and with one qouljeiu tire. jSqQt(^'a>n!^y,,fcci 
toe number of fourteen thousand men, fhftde. att 
Irruption fouthwards. .j- \. ^ . . ^ ... J 

But Charles foo^ found himfelf difa(pp<yn(|ed,m> 
tlie expectation of increafwig his >rn?yH. . Xtei 
Scotch, terrified at the p^jofpeA of fph^^^r4<htf ate 
cntcrprize, fell upoii hiai in^g-cat ^ivm^>er-$si r.^h& 
iinglilh, affrightedjat the nafne of ..hi^*,ppji0il«H*l 
dreaded to join ^hip. ; bjjt ;his mortifieat^^s yf^Mtst 
more iiici eafed a s he avn vf o. at Worcf fter^^ vrbiPO . 
Inioxuied, xhatjCromwdl was; ma^^rbliig Wit^ Iwfo; 
ty itfides fi om.Scotl%|^d,,.wif,^ a^^^rmjl.^ltcfi^^fodj 
to foVry'tlioufand m^c... ..T*h? n|e.vj??ff;ajNcei.i|ifivc;d,/ 
when that adlive general hifn)^[f; ap^w4 >.an<L 
fajlijngiipon the town, on, aU,fidej^fc.b«?k^e.i,n-^ttjp|6n 
the; 'difoidere/l royalijls^*^ Thcr ftri?c^;^i|ftflr^w«d2 
Mjitb'flaughtcr,' the i^h^le, Sgoteb 5%rrBy.i5W^ oiw*:' 
killed or tak^n jprifoners, .^ xhe. king \iimmf%h^ . 



vftlf^*glV6W nii'Ay pfctoA ofi.pf^rforial' vaf6ar, vhfe.. 
obliged to fty. 

litt^giiWti^rf eah' (r^^tdcbricd^e adventured nftbyc 
mnittiW^ of diffrdflii rritJrd feV^rt, th^aii' thotfe 

'#hftli a^tthtJfe*'th«J ybu'ng k%^ frbmf tBc 

ft€/rf6' df ffitigiWe^; Aftfer Wis htff ^k^ cdi off, ihfe 
Wtr^^tb^difgolfc'hi!? pfcrfo*n, be wrbaght fof fbrtite 
days" ih th(i habit bf i pt^atit, cutting fagg6tS iri a 
wbod. He* rtej^t' madd swi atteittpt td retire into 
Wkles'tttidef the cortduffof ort« Pertdrel, a podr 
fertiieiV #hO'Was' finfitfrety attached t6 his tzufy. 
In this attempt, howeVci*, ht'Wzi dlfa[5p(!jintcd', (?- 
■vei*y j5af% belrtg gtlar'ddd to pr^eht hi^ efcape. Be- 
infg dMigtd' to rtturii, he hiet one tb'Mn^J Care?. 

•I'e^, *Soi Hfcc" hiirtfejf,' Had efcapedtlie Varna^e 
at* Wdrde'fter ; andPtvriisin his company that he • 
iras'bbliged tt>dirti1>**a rp'reading oak, among the 
thicIebi-ancHcsfof ^Mch they paffed the day t6gc- 
tWf, wliite tlieV' hedyd 'the fdldifersof th« enemy 
in ptfrfuit of th^n bd'ow. Prorti thence he p'aflr'd; 
With iffitWtn^Ht diitigtry fceli'ng all the rarifeties Of 
fttoiA^, fii\ptt and pairf, till he arrived at the 
-Kouft bf orie'cdlbnei Lata^, a zealous royalift in, 
Stfaflbrdiftite. There he* ddiberated about the 
means of cfcapin^ into France; and BViilo! bdnjg 
fvppoftd tRi prbperelT^ort, it Was' agtTjed that 

'K'^^fli<Hrid'rtdfe't!h'i*er,. befbri* this gentleman's fif- 

'tfejf oniViUXia-oti^Miri. Nottoti, Who lived in the 
n\i}^biirHptkl-<tfthat'cfi!y^ During this journey* 

•h^'dfery daf;*iliet i^\th perforis Whofe feces lie 

-Int«#'; aAdiafbhe tithe paffed through a whole re-. 
gJVttthtbf tftfe'tfHirriy's afii^y: ' /' 

Whdirtftyy irrfved'it Mfs. Norton's, the fiffr 

• ji^rfbh 'th^y faW iifisohe'bfhiJs ywn* chaplains fit* 
iVA)^ *^tKe door,' aifiuflngf hintfcif With feeing peb- 

•pfJc pWy it tiofWKi ' Th^ Ittng, after' having taken 
j)/o^r cafre of hishorfe in the ftable. Was fhcwn 
K 5 to. 
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to an apartment, which Mrs* :Lane had provided 
for him, as it was faid he had the ague, , The 
butler, however, being fent to him with fomerre- 
frefhment, no fooper beheld his face, which was 
very pale with anxiety and fatigue, than^herecol- 
le&ed his king and mailer i and filing upo^iji his 
knees, while the tears ftreamed down his cheeks, 
cried out, " I am rejoiced to fee your majefty." 
The king was alarmed, but made the butler pro- 
mife that he would keep the fecret from every 
mortal, even from his mailer 5 and the honeil {^t^ 
vant pundually obeyed hill). 

No (hip being found that would for ^ month fet 
fail from Briftol, either for France or Spain, the 
king was obliged to go elfewhere for a paiTage./ 
He therefore repaired to the houfe of colonel 
Wyndham, in Dorfetfliire, where he was cordi- 
ally received; that gentleman's family having ever 
been loyal ; his mother a venerable matron, feemed 
to think the end of her Jife nobly re\yarded, in hav- 
ing it in her power to give protection to her king. 
She expreilbd no diiratisfai^roii at having 1 oil three 
fons, and one grandchild in the defence of his 
caufe, fihce (he was honoured in being inftrumen- 
tal to his own prefervation. 

Purfuing from thence his journey tp the ifa fi(i(e 
. he once more bad. a very provideptial efcs^pe frpm 
a little inn, where he fet up for the night. ,Tbe 
day bad been appointed by parliao^ent for a folemn 
fail; and a fanatical weaver, yi^ho had been a 
fpldier in the parliament army, was preaching a- 
gainil the king in a little chapel froiiting the houfe. 
Charles^ to avoid fufpicion^ was hi mfelf among 
the audience. It happened, that a fmith of the.- 
fame principles of the . weaver, had been examin- 
■ ing the horfes belonging to tKe paiTengers, and 
came to aflTure the preacher that he knew by the 
faihion of the (hoes, that one of the flrarigefs 

horfes 
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hcMrfes came from the< north. The preacher im* 
mediately affirmed that this horfe could belong to 
no other than Charles Stuart, and inftantly went 
with a conftable to fearch the inn. But Charles 
had'Uken timely precautions, and h^d left the inn 
before the cqnftable's arrival. 

. Ac.Shoreham in Suflcxj a, veiTel: was at lad 
found in which he embarked* He was known to 
fo many> that if he had not /et fail in that critical 
moment,. i)t had been impoHible for him to efcape. 
After ope and forty days concealment, he arrived 
fafely at Fefchamp in Normandj^ No l<?f$'than, 
forty' men and women had at different timps, been 
privy to his efcape* 

In the mean time, Crpmwellj crowpcd with 
fuccefs, returxied in triumph to London, where he 
was met by the fpeaker of the houfe, accompanied 
by the mayor of London, and the magi (Irates, in 
all their formalities. His firft care was to take ad- 
vantage of his late fucccfles, by deprefTmg the 
Scotch, wJio had.fo lately withftood the work of 
the .Gofpej, as he chilled it. An adt was pailed 
for abpliftiing royalty in Scotland, and annexing 
that kingdom, as a conquered province, to^ the 
Englifh commonwealth. It was impowered, -how* 
ever, to fend fome menibrs to the Engliih par- 
liament. Judges were appointed to diftributc juf- 
tke i and the people of that country, now treed 
from the. tyranny of the eccleiiaftics, were not 
much diiTatisfled with their preien^ government. 
The prudent condudl of Monk, who was left 
by Cromwell to complete their fubjedlion, fcrved 
much to/econcile the minds of the people, haraff- 
ed.with diffenfions, of which they never well un- 
derftood thecaufe. 

. In this manner the Englifli parliament, by the 
means of Cromwell, fpread cheir uncontefted au- 
tjhority ov^r all. tbe Britifli dominions. Ireland wias 

totally' 
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totally fiibdudd by Irettin and LucHW* Ali^tlitf ftv^' 
tfem'^-nts in America, that had decta/e)f forths-my* 
al caufe were obliged' to fubmk)^ JtrftfVi- Oue?if^' 
fey, ocilly, and the Ifle of Mah, We^- fcrdug4ir' 
eaiily under fubjeaion. Th^<^ miiXklfttltiW^' ^Wlf 
aftonifhmentj a,parliament compi>fcirof fi«^ wft-- 
ventycbfciire and 'illiterate membe^$vgf^c!^'^^^A 
great empire with tnariimity and fucde^V With-* 
out any aeknowledged* fubordi^atibrr^ tiC0^pV 8* 
councillor ftate coiifii^ing oPlhirty^^ctght) to w^^auft 
all addrefles were made, they levied arttftes^ mftiii- 
tained flefets, and gave' I'aws to ihe neigl^bouring- 
powers of Eiirope. The finances wene ma«)agtfd 
with oeconomy and exarSlnefs. Fevv private^ p*r-. 
fons bbcame rich by the- pkind^er of the pabii^ ; 
the i-ev^nijed ot^ tlie crown> the lands df the bifiiopd^ 
and a tax of an hundred and twenty thoufand pounds 
each month, fupplied the wants of the government, 
and gave vigour to all their proceeding^. 

The parliament, ' having thus reduced their- 
native dominions to perfect obedience, next re- 
folved to chaftil'ethe Dutch, who had given^ but 
ver)' flight caufes- of complaint. It happened that* 
oneDodor Doriflaus, who was of the nttAiber op 
the late king'sjudges, bein^ fent by the parliament 
as'their envoy to Holland, ^Vas anaffinated by one 
of the royaJ party, who 4iad takreti refuge there. 
Some time after alfo Mr.-St.' John, appointed their 
aYnbaffador to that courf, vt^as infulted by the fVidnda 
of the prince 6f Orange;-^ Tht^ie-'Were thought- 
motives fufficient to induce the commonwealth of 
.England to declare war againft them. The par-- 
liamcnt's chief dependance lay in the aSfttvity and- 
courage of Blake, their adm if aLj who, though he' 
bad not embarked in nava). comnftand till lat^'iii' 
life, yet furpaffed all that went before 4ilmin' cou- 
rage and dexterity. On theoeher ftdi^j ^le L)ut^l|i 
oppofcd to him their faraou3 a*Atf^t Vanl'compy 

to 
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te^ vHidhr tHey iievcr fmce piib^wccd aii' cqittlj 
Many were the engagements between> tbtk celcJ 
brated admlrflSy wadynirioxts iwa? their ftticGe'f^*. * 

S«a*flghts, iii gehcrai^ fddofti prove dee ifi^e s 
and' thteywanrqdifljtd' aris foon fi^en cb m^e b«^ 
aigairift the viftors. Several dwtfdfuJ eAcbum^i^^j 
threrefoife^ ratbcr fervid tp (tizw thb ejtfCelfetite af 
tteadhwaW, th«i to dciennme. their Aipei-terity; 
The, Buicchr^: however, who felt many great difedu 
vantages by the lofs of tlieir- trade, and by-ttrtf 
tot jh Aisfpcnfion of their fifhcries, were will^rtg to 
trfeae/br a peace;, bwt the prarliawicnt gave ih^tti»ji 
^PCT7 uirfavonrabie amfwer. I« waa th« |loJ^cy 6f 
titetr body j: da kddp thpir .nA?y on foot % len^ a« 
«h«7!GQuW; rfghtly jifldging, that wHifer the foreft 
«f the niwion was ^wenced b^ fea, it would difihkiffli 
tfab ..power of gqneral Croniweli by hhd,' virhfcif 
was oow beconiip very formid^rWe to tti^m. 

ThiR great afpirer, however, ouickly perc^'ved 
^diri defigns 5 and* from the Urn (sM thit ttleV 
dreaded his growing power, and wifhtfd its'dlifti- 
notion:. All his ntea^iu resj w^re condu(ftM« witti^ rf 
bold intrepidity thao marked his char^^lfrj and He 
DOW few, tb^at it was not necelFary td wt^af tft^ 
Hiaik of fubordrnaiion any longer. Secui^, th^te-^ 
fore, ill the; attithm^nt of the a**mjs M r^fblved 
tcmakeanotlier. dariJng effort; and' fNJrfiiicfetf tK^ 
officers. to prefem a petitio^nidr p^ymrm'of aHi^esff^ 
atidredrefs ofl.gricvajnc^s, .vAich>h'e k(V^ Wdfttrf 
be MJBcled with difdajn. The petition^ w^^{db^ 
drawn: up. and prefented;: in: which- the' dffiC^i^y 
ahcp demanding theit ai^rears, dfeiiferi' thfe pa/U^o 
menttDOfi^nndnr how many y^ar-si ^ey had* ' 

Mi indwhat profiJiiiorts they hard forfti^i-ty A^tfi' 
BD^d^ of: their int©iAioni'tOii»Wi««c»d6^tll* ittjV/ 
kou%i.ahd.«(iaWiii«:fo^ctdo^i bWirte b^Otfii' i. ; ' 
^ft:baiisi : They dilegird, ti^ic^ihiSii^wml'^iftii 
td-glvft.f laidb tti.iitijusrs^ iwd^ liWiVltt^ W*tdAd«t« 
'- ' " their 



tFb'rirff a parfiartleiitj artil'htiiiiaei-tooU RJitfttfto 
tfl^ake t'hfc cKbrcc^. ,, . 

Th'e pM6hs' i:)ftc«'^cF uj)on fdi* ^xdrb'Fflrtg: this 
(J^hirriyy inipfdrUnfti^bft, \#ere:th^ Ibwefli, rtiekiil 
Cfratid^trirnnKfff itnferiirit 611161% the <^iTl2feAs, drid 
tft^ vfefy (fre^^'of T'h^ fail'atibs. •" Hi v(f'i^wt\Yap^t\zl 
^i thit dufrirtg" ^thead'iiiiAi'ftfaKAh' of Ti*di a grdrtpe 
. df dhai'adtei's he'alon^ mufl^ govcfrn, 6V that they 
itliift foon tlirow up tfte reins ofgov^ernm^ttt, whfich 
thev Were unqualtfterf \!q guife Ac^cdrdingly', 
t1ic(r j)ra(aice'Juftifi'5d" his fagacity. To gt) fuithti 
than^ bthcir^ into the* abfurdi'rtes of fanaticifrt^ was 
thfe thief q'ualifidation vC^huih aa^H bf thcfc Va'Ided 
himftlfupon. -Their v^ty liaifi^^, comptofed' 6f 
cant phrafes borrowed from SciiptuV^,* and xtn^ 
rfcred ridiculous by their ittifappllc^ation*^ ferved 
to fhew their ex.cefflve fblly. Not only the mtnck 
of Zerobabel^ Habbakuk, and iWefopot'amia werb 
given to thofe Ighorant cre^rure^, but fometiTti^^ 
"whole' feh'tenidefe from Scripture'. One of thtrfi 
particularly, who was ea^fled' Fraife God Birfebb**ii^, 
at canting IdaiherfcIJerj gave his name to this Odd 
aflembly, and it wa$ called BaVebbne's parliament*. 

Their attempts at legiflationwere entirely cor- 
rcfjiondent to their ftations and chataftfers. As 
tHey were cht'etfy compofed of artnuon^iarts, a* {e3t 
thatj.after receiving the fbirit, fu ppo fed thertiftlvds 
Incapable of '^rrbr, ana of fifth mOnaYcHy itten, 
\^ho et^ery hou^ ex^etSled CHrift^s coming 6A 
t'^tthy they Beg^ti by dHbdflng eight of their tribfe 
to ieet the I>ord infpi'ayer; while the reflf oahnly 
fSt down to deliBer^r6 ui;pon-the fuppreffiorl of tYtt 
clfer^, th^^univCrfities, th^'courts of jiiftice'-, aiid 
1tima6 of ifl tHIs' if <V3S ibdl*' in^At to fubftiriilfe 
ifie'lay*^* of IJtlbTesr. ' ^ ' ^ • - 

'' "tft" thi'i Mf^'fiA ^S'im\i\yvr3^ cbrntiiitted iht 
^iiiyofpe'akd'MW t?hc DUtth-j biit the' atttb'affa*. 
dbh froni^'tli'ai iatitJn,^th(:«igivtHetAfdlves pitfbyxtL 

jrianSj 
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pm$i^w,ttJR q^^ite .carnal mlfidi^ t^ fbcfe. . They 
were (egaf^ed by2^ the nqy^'parMamfnt as WQrUJy 
methyl iiueiit , oa , cqinmcirjce sin^ i»duftry, an^ 
therefore net to t>e treated -w^h*. ^hej infiile^ 
^ba^ .tipi^ man of fin {hpuM.be, put awfiy, and ^ 
Iicw birtb ^pbtame^ ,bj^ P.^^^r. diid nu^dtit^tiQH, 
.The aijibi^iiV^ais finding- tbeo^feivie^ unable c^- 
coi>ve!?fe..wuli thjsm in the^ir own way, gav^'u|^ 
^1m& treaty as hoptkfs* . 

. . T.be very ^ulgaf b.cgui now to exclaim againft 
fofpoiiJ^hfil^iilaiurei and they ih^feivesiieeme4 
^t ipfefifij^le of. t^e^ridicuje which, cvpry, day' was 
ljiwoy,0,,9Uj ^oft l^h^Wv . CroiaweU jv^ |)rob4^ 
biy well enough.pleafed to lin|d cka^ tij» pp^^vfy 
fj^jS^ ^ijkfjlsy; tQ r^t^ive, no diminutioA frohi^iLh^r en- 
^d^aivou^; t^^ began tt^ be aihfamechof their CQin> 
^Q^d^bitfufdi^ij^s; , t^t bad carefully chofm. n^a^ 
{;^ p§i;jEbB&: ajaM>og}^hem ontir^^y' devoted to ^<hs iHr 
$prs^L and ti)e^ he coam)and<:d: ta difmrs tt^^ 
il&J»fei5yo . AtfciirdSj?gljS bj. c;oipcci;t, .. they. 9i*<^ 
iMftUfT;. thj^nj. the |-^ft: of: thejir. ft^r aiiy^j ' ,ai>d oJ3> 
fefjvi^ tQ^eacii ot,b^r thfitr this parl.iai^en$ :hRa^ 
W^.l^n^^^^Sh» thfy nafieiied tcrCromtiieMyiW'Ub 
^i^ujie (Ii^jT fpeaker. at their head, and tnto ^f 

&*« .4Hi^)^: refigrted. the auihprity vifbta^hid^ hf 
iorvjeil^-jh^in*; . 

i. dVo^ji^elj accepted jijieir i^^figafitioo with j^a^ 
£i4ite|^.l|ui being K)ld thatfotifeof the i»i^beF\^.9^ 
$ifr<\^OT^y: M ftnt cdoncl White tch'ck^r ^l^k hp*^ 
0f iii^h a/s ventured to^ renrain-fhere* Tb^y bod 
pi^ceq one. Moy^f iq the dvaic by the tiW that th«^ 
cpkmd: ^i arrive^) aDd be, being afked by tbt 
t^onci « Wha4; they did jhere?" Moyefreplie4 
Y^ry gf^yeiyjj tfeat tbey wer© feeking.^jth^ I^rdi 
*?..Theo».,yoifi natay g<> eircwherp,"^ cried White'; 
VJn^r^tQ. my. ^itlrt^ift. knowledge thei^ord has w^ 
*f,b&etVb6r^'thcfe. many yews.?' . . . . - 

.../.... This 
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This fiiadow of a parliament being diiroIve<I, 
the officers, by their own authority, declared 
Cromwell proteAor of the commonwealth of 
England. Nothing now could withftand his au* 
thority; the mayor and aldermen were Tent for to 
give folemnity to his appointment; and he was in« 
ftituted into his new office at Whitehall, in the 
palace of the kings of England. He was to ht 
addreflfed by the title of' highnefs ; and his power 
was proclaimed in London, and other parts of the 
kingdom. Thus an obfcure and vulgar nian, Ht 
the age of fifty-three, rofe to unbounded power, 
firft by following fmall events in bis favour, and 
at length by direding great ones. 

It was, indeed, in a great meafur^ necefiary that 
fome perfon Ihould take the fupreme command ; 
for affairs were brought into fuch a fltuation by 
the furious animbfities of the contending parties^ 
that nothing but abfolute power could prevent 
a renewal of former bloodfbed and confufion^ 
Cromwell, therefore, might have faid with fomc 
juftic« upon his'inftallation, that he accepted the 
dignity of prote£ior merely that he might preferve 
the peace of the nation ; and this it muft be own* 
ed be eflFedled with equal condu£t, moderation, 
and fuccefs. The government of the kingdom 
was adjufied in the following manner : A council 
Was appointed, which was not to exceed twenty* 
one, nor to be under thirteen perfonsl Thefe : 
were to enjoy their offices for life, or during good 
behaviour; and, in cafe of a vacancy, the re* 
maining members named three, of whom the pijro* 
te^lor chofe one. The protedor was appointed 
the fapreme magiftratc of the commonwealth, with 
fuch powers as the king was poiTefled of. Thcf 
power of the fword was vefted in him jointly witb 
the parliament whenfutiqg^ or with the council at 

intervals^ 
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intervals* He wd^. obliged to Aimmon a parlia* 
ment every three years, and to allow them to f<|t 
.£v.c months without adjournoient. A (landing 
army was eftablifhed ot twenty thoufand foot, 
and, ten. thoufand horfe, and funds were affigned 
for their fupporu .The prote&or enjoysd b^ of* 
fice during life; and on his death the place was 
immediately to be fupplied by the council. Of ail 
.tfaofe claufes the {landing army was alone fufEcient 
for CromweU's purpofe; for. while poiTeiired of 
that inftrument, he could mould the reft of the 
conftitution to his pleafure at any time. 

Cromwellchofe his council among his officera^ 
who had been the companions of his dangers an4 
h|s vid^ories, to each of whom he affigned a pen- 
lion of one thoufand pounds a year. He took 
care to have his troops, upon whofe fidelity he de- 
pended for fupport, paid a month in advance ; the 
magazines were ^a well provided, and the pub* 
jic treafure managed with frugality and care: 
.while his activity, vigilance, and refolution were 
fuch that be dlfcovered every confpiracy againft 
}kh perfon, and 0vcry plot for an iai'urredion be- 
fore they took effe<S, 

His management of foreign affairs, though hif 
/chemes were by no means political, yet well cor- 
refponded with his chara£ter, and, for a while, 
were attended with fuccefs. The Dutch having 
jbeei) huixibled by repeated defeats, and totally 
abridged in their, commercial concerns, were 
obliged at laft to fue Sor peace, which he gave 
them upon terms rather too favourable* He in^ 
fifted upon their paying deference to the Britiih 
^ag. . He compelled them to abandon the int^refls 
rf the king, and to. pay eighty-five thoufand 
pouiids as an indemnification for former, ex pences, 
and to reftore the iLngliil^ E)aft India company ^ 
part .of thofe dominions of which they had bec;p 

difpofft^cd 
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in thiV dIftaHr 'pait 'of the :wWra.- • 
t ' Hf wa*^ nof^'Ieft 'fuccdVfiil iri'his negbdatioifs 
-wWi the cdi#h of France/ Cardinal Mazarttiey 
by whbiti th<^ aff^irsf'of that krufgfl'ofihSvcri cdJf- 
idQiSted, '' ddfttiW 'ft ^nefctflak^y to p^y dtfer\?hdc ti> 

^cxtirrty^ than* Vrcrlcnee, fubhifirdd ;to\Cn>riHirdrt 
Impefibtischafacler, arid tliii'^ prbcUitd fcfid^ equtf- 
•ly bfeneficial to both-. 

The- c6ur^'oP Spain was^ not left af5<ltibu5"ift 
-its endcavouTSf to gain hrls fricidflTip, Biitwai Mi 
fd'h»€^c4fuV 111 is raft'mbnarclry, wftkh^bAt a 
fd^ ye^t<4 btftirt had aireatt-nerf thelfbb^tie^ Of^EiCf- 
rdpk,'^ v^l§ iidw Wduced^Ti^ ?dw^ as *tA be^fdrrt^ atJlfc 
■td'defbtid itf rir.' Crti'hi^dli hbi^vtivtr,' xVho'krJe^lir 
ti'rtltiii^ of fofclgtipolitici^,^ ftill continued to Vegkrd 
iti pbivty witii' art' cy^ of'jeallaisryv and'ckmt ititb 
ari'aflfbriattei witti P^rancd'to-deprtifsr it ffiTrmdrtf. 
Hi'fent^fr!4t''c!diitt?'a*boyy bf'flanHbUfiiid n^fc^n' c6 
^ttatk- i'h^-'S']f)ahi'W doftt'ttbiis'in 't'h'eN%t!r<iVlah;dtf'i 
arf(y tipoh '6Miitt?n'g a-fi^ial ^laBry by His afllftafiitifc 
nt DHsri^V th^'Ffench^ p-utiDutiKirk?, WKiclVJth^ 
had jufl taken from the Spaniards*, intoh^ hand^^ 
as^a^rdWfti'd f^r hTs sicta\?Rh^eiAt;" " ' - • 

But fir v/i's by'f.-a- rHat^'hc Huh1\>led tHe'pptvter- rf 
5p^« Wilii* ftivr^more' efle0E\iil"lucfcefs; Blaii*, 
v«H6 had- loiig • rtiadc^'hrnlfclf • ftirmidabK to tlft 
Dutch, ai^d w^hbfe *farne wis fpifead over 'Euiicrpei 
nofvi^ be^arrtfe' ftili more' df^adfiir'to the SpaT}ifli 
frtb^archy. He ftPFed! w4th a flet^t intb the MWR 
tei^ranfean, wiiithei^y fihte'th^ firrte*of thfe erufid^tf, 
no'lChgriih fleet ha-d-ci^er ventiuled to advarice^. 
Htf th'tfi^^ cqh'^uered M' thii verit^Ted to oppoft 
Wnrl.- ' Cafting anchor befbre^Leg;ht>rn, he deman*. 
(fd'iittd: obeiin'^dTatrsfUflfFon fbl-Tottie^ ittjurks wlWA 
thtfiEnglifb cdJt»mercie hud futi'ert&ftorh' i\ie d'xt}^ 
^f Tufeany.' ^ctt^xtfaflcd'tdAl^iei'Si atidcow* 
- ^ - i ' pelled 
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:f:.: jfeTjcd^ibe^'pey^to ntak^e peace, a Ad to 

itftrain! Ms pln^tical * (Ubji^iar from far- ' A J p.. 
thct; injlirifTg'tlTe Engljfh. \HeAen.w^nt 16^5. 
toTT^nisi an<J having m^dctlie fame dc- ' ' 
mafKis, he wasdcfircd' by th6 Dcy of tha^ place 
to look at the two c^ftles, Porto Farino, and 
Qoletta,' and do his utmoft, * Blafie^ Ihewed him 
that he yfvts qorlflow in accepting the .challenge ; 
cij.: be entered the harboiir,^ burned" Vne {hipping there, 

and vthen feiled. out triumphantly to purfue his 
aj> . voyage. 'At Cadi'zi he took two ^Jilleoiis valued at 

25 r; near two million pieces of efght/. At the Canaries, 

[r,(, he biwned aSpartiih fleet of fixteen (Hips, and re- 

^ J; turning home to England to enjoy (he farr.q of his 

rtOhJe adlions, as'he came wilhip Tig,ht of his lia- 
tive.conrntryv^he.cxpireil. This, gallant ma n,^ 
thpagb he fought for an' orfurper, yet Wa$ avcrfe to. 
his'caufei he^was a zealbus republican in priwci- 
ple,.'and his aim wa'S to ferve his Country, not to 
eftabHfli a tyrant, ^ •* ft is ftill our duly, he would 
*♦ fay to the feamen, to fight for out country into 
,^( ** whatever-hands the' government may fair." • 

At the fame time, tharBlake's exptditions were 
going forward, I there wa§ ariodier carried on under 
the comfnarrd of admiraVPcn amfV enables, with 
about four thoufand land-force, to attack \he 
liftdnd dr. Hrfpanida. Fiiiling, however, in this, 
a'nd befng driven off the place by 'the Spaniards, 
they Aecred to Jamaica, which was furrendcred la 
them withoat a blow, 'So little vvais thought' of 
the importanceof this conqueft,^ that, upon the re- 
turn of the. expedition,* Pen ahi Vcn^bles were 
. fetittb the Toiler, for their failure in the princi- 
pal objcd of their expedition. 
• AH thefe fucceffes might rather be af^ribed t^ 
the fpirit of the times, than the condudjtor of them. 
Cromwell was pbilfeffed of but two arts in perfeo- 
tion, that ^f managing the arniyt by which ^hef 
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ruled I and obtaining the fecrets of his enemies 
that were plotting againft him. For the firft, his 
valouf and canting zeal were fufficieht; for the 
latter, it is faid he paid fixty^ thoufand pounds a 
year to his fpies to come by his intelligence. But 
he took care to make the nation refund thofe ex- 
traordinary fums which he expended for fuch in- 
formation. One or two confpiracies entered into 
by the royalifts, which were detected and punifli- 
idf^ ferved him as a pretext to lay an heavy tax 
upon all of that party, of a tenth penny on all 
their poflTeinons. In order to raife tltis opprelEve 
impofition, ten major generals were inftituted, who 
divided the whole kingdom into fo many military 
jurifdifiions. Thefe men had power to fubje^ 
whom they pleafed to a payment of this tax, and 
to imprifon fuch as denied their jurlfdi£lion. lin- 
ger colour of thefe powers, they exercifed the 
moft arbitrary authority j the people had no pro- 
tection againft their exaflioils ; the very ma(k of 
libertv was thrown off, and all property Was at the 
difpolal of a military tribunal. It was in vain 
that the nation cried out for a. free parliament^ 
Cromwell aflTembled one in confequence of their 
clamours; but as fpeedily diflblved it, when he 
found it refradory to his commands* 

In this fta^e of univerfal dejeiStion, in. which 
Scotland and Ireland were treated as conquered 
provinces, in which the prote£tor KTued his abfo- 
lute orders without even the maik of bis former 
hypocrify, and in which all truft and confideAce 
were lolt in every focial meetinjg, the people were 
ftruck with a new Inftance of the ufurper's ambi- 
tion. As parliaments were ever dear to the peo- 
.ple, it was refolved to give them one ; hm fuch 
as fliould be entirely of the protedor's chdofing, 
and chiefly compofed of his own creatures. Left 
4ny.of a diiFerent complexion (huuld jprefume to 

enter 
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alter the boufe, gu^irds were placed at the door» 
and none admitted but fuch as produced a warrant 
from his council. The principal deflffn of con- 
vening this afTembly was, that they mould offer 
him the crown, with the title of king, and all the 
other enfigns of royalty. 

His creatures, therefore, took care to infufe 
in^othis aflembly the merits of the prote£lor ; the 
confufion there was in legal proceedings without 
the name of a king ; that no man was acquainted, 
with the extent or limits of the prefent magiilrate's 
authority,, but thofe of a kins had been well af- 
certained by the experience of ages. At lad the 
motion was made in form in the houfe, by alder- 
man Pack, one of the city members, for inyefting 
the prote£tor with*the regal dignity. Themajori-; 
ty of the houfe being Cromwell's creatures, it 
may eafily be fuppofed that the bill was voted* 
according to his fecret wiQies ; and nothing now 
remained but his own confent to have his name 
enrolled among the kings of England. 

Whether it was his original intention by having 
this bill carried through the houfe to (hew that he. 
was magnanimous enough to refufe the offer, or 
whether finding fome of thofe on whom he mod 
depended averfe to his taking the title, cannot now 
be known. Certain it is his doubts continued for 
fome days ; and the conference which he carried 
on with the members who were fent to make him 
the offer, feems to argue that he was defirous of 
being compelled to accept what he feared openly to 
affume. The obfcurity of his anfwers, the ab« 
furdityofhis fpeeches on this occafion (for thev 
flill remain) ihew plainly a mind at variance with 
itfelf, and combating only with a wifli to be van- 
quiihed. ^< I confels, faid he, for it behoves me * 
*^ to deal plainly with you, I muft confefs, I 
^ would fay I hope I may be underftood in this ; 
2 for 
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" • for mde^d I ynix& be tcfider whsLt I would fay 
•< to fpcHf ao audtence as this ; I .fay I 'woi^Ici 1)e 
<* uii4erftb«id, that in this argument 1. do not 
** maJce. a paraHel betivecn men oif a rfifFerent 
<^ mind, and a parKament which fliall have their 
** dpfires. I know there is no comparifon ^ not' 
" can itVbe urged upon me that my word 3. have 
*'f the leatt OQlour that way, becauie' ^he parjia* 
•f meiit fecms to me to give liberty to me to (ay' 
'♦.anything to you. As tHar is a tender of 'itiy' 
*% humble reafon5~and judgment and .opinion to 
** then), and if Itbink tfcey are fu'ch, a^Kl will be* 
** fuch to them, and .are faithful fervams, and 
*^ will be^ fo to the fuprcme authority and the 
<<t legiflativ^^ wher^foever it is. If I fay fihoiiid 
*«^ hot tell you Itnowing. their rpJndi Xo be io,' I 
♦•^'fhould not;.b9 fajthfuV if I fhould not^tdlljou 
*• fo, to. the' end' that you may rtpprt it to par- 
" lianient." '' ,In this manner did this njoA Unac- 
countable of .all, charaflers anfwer their .petiti^ 
ons for.his.affumipg the kij>gly name and dignity ; 
however the conf^jrence ended in his refufing tbfeir 
offer. " "^ ' . 

] But H muft not be ftippofed that his fituation, 
with afl thefc pfFered h<inours,j was at this tune 
enviable ? Perhaps na illation; however mean, 
or loaded with contemjjt, touM \ye more truly 
dilLrefsful than his, at atiore the/nation Was load- 
ing him with congratulations and ad-' 

A. /D. 'drelTes. He had by this^ ^ rcndertd hi'm- 
1658. feff hj^teful to pvery party ; apiheowed' 
. hisr|afety to their mutual hatred and dtf- 
(Tdence of eath other. Hh ans. of dr/fimufatipn 
hkd been long exhaufted j none now could be Re- 
ceived by them, thofe of his own party ^and prin- 
ciples, difdaiiiing the uft to. which he* tj^d con- 
verted his zeal and pof][eifions. The, truth Teems 
to be, if we may ufe a phrafe taken from common 

' • life, 
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life, he had begun with being a dupe to his own 
enthufiafms, and ended with being a (harper. 

The whole nation filently detefted his admini- 
ftration, but he had not ftill been reduced to the 
extreme of wrctchedncfs, if he could have found 
domeftic confolation. Fleetwood, his fon-in-law, 
actuated with the wildeft zeal, detefted that cha- 
racter which could ufe religious profeflions for thn 
purpofes of temporal advancement. His cldefl 
daughter, married to Fleetwood, had adopted re- 
publican principles fo vehemently, that fhe could 
not behold even her own father entrufted with iin- 
controulable power. His other daughters were n« 
le(s fanguine in favour of the royal caufs; but 
above afi, Mrs. Clay pole, his favourite daughter, 
who, upon her death-bed, upbraided him with 
all thofe crimes that led him to trample on the 
throne. 

Every hour added fome new difquictudc. Lord 
Fairfax, Sir W Uiam Waller, and many of the 
heads of the Preftyterians, had fecretly entered 
into an engagement to deftroy him. JHis admini- 
ilration, fo expenfive both at home and abroad, 
had exhaufted his revenue, and he was left con- 
fiderably in debt. One confpiracy was no fooner 
• delected, bur another rofe from its ruins; and to 
increafe his calamity, he was now taught, upon 
reafoning principles, that his death was not onlv 
defirabk, but his affaffinadon would be meritori- 
ous. A book was publifhed by colonel Titus, a 
man who had formerly been attached to his caufe, 
entitled Killing no MurdtT. Of all the pamphlets 
that came form ai that time, or perhaps of thole 
that have fince appeared, this was the i»oft elo- 
quent and mafterly. Shall we, faid this popuji^r 
declaimer^ who would not fuffer the lion to invade 
us, tamely ftand to be devoured by the wolfX 

\^OL. Ill, L Cromwell 
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Cromwell read this fpirited treatife, and was never 
feen to fmile more. 

AH peace was now for ever baniOied from his 
mind. He now found, that the grandeur to which 
he had facrificed his former peace, was only an in* 
let to frefii inquietudes. The fears of aflaflination 
haunted him in all his walks, and was perpetually 
prcfent to his imagination. He wore armour 
under his cloaths, and always kept piftols in his 
pockets. His afpe(Sl was clouded by a fettled 
gloom ; and he regarded every ftranger with a 
glance of timid fufpicion. He always travelled 
with hurry, and was ever attended by a numerous 
guard.. He never returned from anyphce by the 
road he went ; and feldom flept above three nights 
together in the fame chamber. Society terrified 
him, as there he might meet an e^emy; folitude 
was terrible, as he was there unguarded by every 
friend. 

A tertian ague kindly came at laft to deliver him 
from this life of horror and anxiety. Forthe fpace 
of a week no dangerous fymptoms appeared j and 
in the intervals of the fits he was able to walk 
abroad. At length the fever increaiied, and he 
himfelf began to dread his approachine fate; but 
he was taught to confidcr his prefent dttorder as no 
way fatal, by his /anatic chaplains, on whom he 
entirely relied* When his chaplain Goodwin 
told him that the ele£): would never be damned, 
then, •* I am fure,*' faid he, *« that I am fafe ; for I 
*< was once in a (late of grace." His phyficians 
were (enfible of bis dangerous cafe ; but he was 
fo much encouraged by the levelations of his 
preachers, that he conudered tis recovery as no 
way doubtful. •* I tell you,*' cried hetotbe^phy- 
ficians, <^ that | (hall not die of this diftemper ; 
<* I am well afliired of my recovery. Favourable 
<< smfwers have been returned from heaven, not 

•" onl^ 
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*' only to my own fupplications, but likcwife to 
** thofe of the godly, who have a clofer corref- 
*' pondence wfth God than L Ye may have fkill 
" in your profeffion ; but nature can do more 
*• than ail the phyficians in the world ; and God 
" is far above nature." Upon a faft day appoint- 
ed on account of hisficknefs, his minifters thank-, 
ed God for the undoubted pledges they had re- 
ceived of hts recovery. Notwithftanding thefe 
afliirances the fatal fymptoms every hour increaf- 
ed ; and the phyficians were obliged to declare that 
he could not furvive the next nt. The council 
now therefore came to know his laft commands 
concerning the fucceffion j but his fenfes were 
gone, and he was juft able toanfwcr yes to their de- 
mand, whether his fon Richard fhould be ap- 
pointed to fucceed him. He died on the third day 
of September, that very day which he had always 
confidered as the moft fortunate of his 
life; he was then fifty-nine years old, A, D. 
and had ufurped the government nine 1658. 
^years. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

From the Death of Ojliver Cromwell to ihe 
Restoration* 

•\T7HATEVER mieht have been the diffc- 
W fences of intereft after the death of the 
ufurper, the influence of his name was fiill fuffici* 
ent to get Richard his fon proclaimed protedor in 
his room. It was probably owing to the numerous 
parties that were formed in the kingdom, and their 
hatred of each other, that Richard owed his peace- 
able advancement to this high ftation. He was 
naturally no way ambitious, being rather mild, 
eafy, and good-natured; and honour feemed ra- 
ther to purl ue, than to attrad him. He had nothing 
adlive in his difpofition ; no talents for buflnefs, no 
knowledge of government, no influence among 
the foldiery, no importance in council. 

It was found neceflary, upon his firft advance- 
ment, to call a parliament, to furnifli (he fupplies 
to carry on the ordinary operations of governmenr. 
1 he Houfe of Commons was formed legally 
epough ; but the Houfe of Lords conftfted only of 
thofe perfons of no real title, who were advanced 
to that dignified ftation by the late protedor. But 
it was not on the parliament that the army chofe 
to rely. A great number of the principal malecon- 
tents of the army, eftabliOied a meeting at generaJ 
Fleetwood's, which, as he dwelt in Walljngford- 
houfe, was called the Cabal of Wallingford. The 
refult of their deliberations was a remonftrance that 
the command of the army ihould be entrufted to 
Ibrre pcrfon in whom they might all confide; and 
it was plainly given to undeilLmd that the young 
protedlor was not th^t perfon. 

A propoful 
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A propofal fo daring and dangerous did not fail 
to alarm Richard ; he applied to bis council, and 
they referred it to the parliament. Both agreed 
to confider it as an audacious attempt, and a'vote 
was pafled that there (hould be no meeting, or 
general council of officers, without the prote»5lor's' 
permiffion. This brought affairs immediately to 
a rupture. The palace of the proteflor wa% the 
next day fur rounded by a body of officers ; and one 
Deiborow, a man of a clownifh brutal nature, pe- 
netrating into his apartment with an armed retinu *, 
threatened him if he fhpuld refufe. Richard 
wanted refolution to defend what had been conferred 
upon him : he dilTolved the parliament then, and 
foon after he iigned his owp abdication in form. 
. Henry Cromwell, his younger broiher, who 
was appointed to the command in Ireland, fol- 
lowed the proteftoi's example, and refgned his 
commiiHon without {Iriking a blow. Richard lived 
feveral years after his refignation, at firft on the 
continent, and afterv/ards upon his paternal fortune 
at hott^e. He was though t by the ignorant, to be 
unworthy of the happinefs of his exaltation j but 
he knew by his tranquillity in private, that he had 
made the mod fortunate efcape. 

The officers being once more left to themfelvcs, 
determined to replace the remnant of the old par- 
liament which had beheaded the king, and which 
Cromwell had fo difgracefully turned out of the 
houfe. This was called the good old caufe, from 
their attachment to republican principles \ and to 
the members of this, the cabal of officers for a 
while delivered up their own authority. The mem- 
bers who had been fecluded by colonel Pride's 
purge, as it was called, attempted, but in vain, 
to refume their feats among them. 

The Rump parliament, for that was the name 

it went by, although reinftated by the army, was 

L 3 yet 
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yet very rigorous in it^ attempts to Icffen the power 
by which it was replaced^ The members oegan 
their defign of bumbling the army by new moaeU 
Jing part of the forces, by caihiering fuch of the 
officers as (hey feared, and appointing others, on 
whom they could rely, m their room. Thefc at- 
tempts, however, were not unobferved by the offi- 
cers; and their difcontent would have broke out 
into fome refolution, fatal to the parliament, had 
it not been checke<l by appreheniions of danger 
from the royalifls, or preibyterians, who were con- 
(Idered as the common enemy. 

In this exigence, the officers held feveral con- 
ferences together, with a defign to continue their 
power. They at length came to a refolutioii, 
ufual enough in thefe times, to dKToIve that aficm- 
bly, by which they were fo vehemently oppofed* 
/Accordingly Lambert, one of the general officers,, 
drew up a chofen body of troops} and placing 
them in the ftrects which led to Weftminfler-hall, 
when the fpeaker Lenthall proceeded in his carri- 
age to the houfe, he ordered thehorfes to be turn- 
ed, and very civilly condufted him honiie. . The o- 
ther members were likewife intercepted, and the 
army returned to their quarters to obfcrve a folemn 
fail, which generally either preceded, or attended 
their outrages. 

The officers having thus rcfumed the power 
they had given, refolved not to part with it for the 
future upon eafy terms. They elected a commit- 
tee, of twenty- three perfons, of whom feven were 
officers 5 thefe they called a committee of fafety, 
and pretended to inveft them with fovereign autho- 
rity. Fleetwood, a weak zealot, was made com- 
mander in chief; Lambert, an artful ambitious 
man, major-general; De(borow, lieutenant-gene- 
ral; and Monk, who had been inverted by Cfrom- 
wcll with the government of Scotland, was ap- 
pointed 
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pointed rnajor-general of the foot. A military go- 
vernment was now eftabli£hed, which gave the na- 
tion the melancholy profpeil of ehdjefs fervitude, 
and tyranny without redrefs : a fuccour came to 
relieve the nation from a quarter on which it was 
the lead expedled. 

During thefe tranfaciions, general Monk was 
at the head of eight thou fand veterans in Scotland, 
and beheld the diftra£iion of his native country 
with but flender hopes of relieving it. This per- 
fonage, to whom the nation owes fuch iignal ob- 
ligations, was at firft a foldler of fortune. After 
fome time fpent abroad, he was entrufted with a 
regiment in the fervice of king Charles, and was 
ufually called by the foldiery, for his good nature, 
booeft George Monk. He was, however, taken 
prifoner at the fxege of Nantwich, by Fairfax, and 
loon after fcnt to the Tower. He did not recover 
. his liberty till after the iota! overthrow of the royal 
party, when Cfomwell took him into favour and 
proteflion, and fent him tooppofe the Irilh rebels, 
againA whom he performed ftgnal fervices. Upon 
the redu£lion of tbat kingdom he wa^ fent over in- 
to Scotland, and there intrufled with the fupreme 
command, in which ftaiion he was not lefs eficgned 
by the Scotch, than loved and adored by his own 
army. 

This general, upon hearing that the officers 
had, by their own authority, diflblved the parlia- 
ment, proteiled againft the meafure, and refolvcd 
to defend their invaded privileges. But deeper de- 
figns, either in the king's favour or his ov^n, were 
fufpe£led to be the motive of his adlions from the 
beginning. Whatever might have been his de- 
figns, it was impoffible to cover them with greater 
fecrecy than he did. As foon as he put his army 
i:nto giotion, to inquire into the caufesof the dii- 
turbances in the capita), his counten;ince was ea- 
gerly 
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gerly fought by all the contending parties. His 
own brother, a clergyman, who was a zealous 
royalift, came to him with a meffage from lord 
Granville, in the name of the king. The general 
afked^him if he had ever communicated the contents 
of his commifTion to any other perfon. His brother 
replied, to nonejexcept to Mr. Price, the general's 
own chaplain, a man of probity, and in the royal in- 
ter efts. The general altering his countenance, at 
once changed the difcourfe, and would enter into no 
further conference with him. The fame deep re- 
ierve was held thro' all his fubfecfuent proceedings. 
Hearing that the officers were preparing an ar- 
my to oppqfe him ; and that general Lambert yrns 
actually advancing northward to meet him. Monk 
Ycnt tjaree commiflioners to London, with very 
earneft profelTions of an accommodation, by which 
means he relaxed their preparations. Hiscommif- 
fioners even proceeded fo far as to fign a treaty, 
which he refufed to ratify. Still, however, he made 
propofals for frefh negotiations ; and the commit- 
cce of officers again accepted his fallacious offers. 
. In tlie n>ean time, the people perceiving that 
t\yey were not entirely defencelefs, began to j^ather 
ipifit and to exclaim loudly againft the tyranny of 
the army. Hazlerig, and Merely, while'" Lam- 
bert was abfent, look poff^ffion of Portfmouth, 
and declared for the parliament. The city appren- 
tices rofe in a tumult and demanded a free parlia- 
ment. Admiral Lawfon came into the river with 
hisfquadron, and declared for the parliament; and . 
even the regiments that had been left in London, 
being folicited by their old officers, who had been 
calhiered, revolted again to the parliament. The 
Kump thus being invited on all hands,again ventured 
to lefumc their feats, and to thunder their votes in 
turn againit the officers, and that part of the %rmy 
fey which they had beenejcded. Without taking 

a PI' 
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any notice of LambcTt, they fent orders to the 
troops he condufted, immediately to repair to the 
garrifons they appointed for them. The foldiers 
were not flow in obeying the parliamentary orders ; 
and Lambert at laft found himfelf dcferted by his 
whole army. He was foon after committed to the 
Tower 5 feveral of his brother-officers were ca(h- 
iered, and the parliament feemed now toftand on a 
ikmer bafis than before. 

^ But they were far from being fo fecure as they 
imagined. Monk, though he had heard of their 
reftitution, and therefore might be fuppofed to 
Ix^ve nothing more to do, ftill continued to march 
his army towards the capital ; all the world equally 
In doubt as to his motives, and aftoniflied at his 
refcrve. The gentry, on his irarch, flocked 
round him with entreaties and addrefles, exprefling 
their deiirc of a new parliament. Fairf*ix brought 
him a body of troops, with which he offered to 
alHft in the work of reftoration 5 but Monk con- 
tinued^ his inflexible taciturnity, and at laft came 
to St« Alban's within a few miles of London. 

He there fent the parliament a meffage, defiring 
them to remove fuch forces as remained in Lon- 
don to country quarters. With this, fomcof the 
regiments refufed to comply, but Monk was re- 
folved to be obeyed : he entered London the next 
day, tunned the foldiers out, and, with his army, 
took up his quarters in Weftminfter. He then 
waited upon the houfe, which was ready enough 
to vote him their lincere thanks for the fervices 
he had done his country. But he, in a blunt 
manner, afllired them, that his only merit was a 
dcfire to reflore peace to the community ; and, 
therefore, he entreated them that they would per- 
mit a free parliament to be called, as the only 
balm that could heal the wounds of the conftituti- 
on. He obfcrved alfo, that manv oat s of aJ- 
L 5 miiEon 
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miilion upon this occafion were unneceflary ; and 
the fewer the obligations of this kind, the clearer 
would their conferences be. 

The hope of being infolent with fccurity, foon 
infpired the citizens to refufe fubmiffion to the pre- 
fent government. They refolved to pay no taxes^ 
until the members, formerly excluded by colonel 
Pride, fliould be replaced. But the parliament 
found their general willing to give them the moft 
ready inftances of his obedience ^ he entered the 
city with his troops, arrefted eleven of the moft 
obnoxious of the common-council, and began to 
deftroy the gates. Then he wrote a letter to the 
parliament, telling them what be had d^one $ and 
bagging they would moderate the fe verity of their 
orders. But being urged by the houfe to proceed^ 
he, with all pofHble circumftances of contempt, 
broke the gates and port-cull ifes ^ and having 
expofcd the city to the fcorn and dertfion of ail 
who hated it, he returned in triumph to his quar- 
ters in VVeftminfter. But the next day he began 
to think he had proceeded too vigoroufly in this 
aiSl of obedience ; be therefore marched into the 
city again, and deiired th^ mayor tp call a com- 
mon-counci)» where he made many apologies for 
bis condud the day before. He aflbred them of 
his pcrfcyeraiKe in the caufe of freedom \ and that 
his army would, for the future, co-operate only 
in fuch fchemes as they (hould approve. 

This union of the city and the army caufed no 
fmall alarm in the houfe of commons. They 
knew that a free and general parliament was de- 
iired by the whole nation j and in fuch a cafe, they 
were convinced that their <iwn power muft have 
an end. But their fears ofpuni£hment were ft ill 
greater than their uneafiners at difmiffion ; they 
had been inftrumental in bringing their king to 
the block, in loading the nation with various taxes, 

. and 
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and fome of them had grown rich by the common 
plunder 5 they refolved, therefore, to try every 
method to gain ofF the general from his new aU 
llance i even fome of them, defperate with guilt 
and fanaticifmy promifed to tnveft him with the 
dignity of fupreme magiftratCy^ and to fupport his 
ufurpation« But Monk was too jufl-, or too wife 
to hearken to fuch wild propofals ; he relblved to 
reftore the ftduded members,, and by their means 
to bring about ^ new election, which was^ what he 
deCred. 

There was no other method to eWcA this, but 
by force of arms : wherefore, having previoufly 
fecured the confent of his officersy and exadled a 
promile from the excluded members, that they 
would call a full and free parliament, he accompa- 
nied them to Whitehall. Prom thence, with a 
numerous guard, he conducted them to the hpufe 
of commons^ the other members of which were 
then fitting. They were furprifed to fee a large 
body of men entering the place j but foon recol- 
lected them for their ancient brethren, who had 
been formerly tumultuoufly expelled, and were 
now as tumultuoufly reftored. The number of 
the new comers was fo fuperior. to that of the 
rump, that the chiefs of this laft party now,, in 
their turn,, thought proper to withdraw. 

The reftored members began by repealing all 
thofe orders by which they, had been excluded. 
They renewed and enlarged the general's com mi f- 
fion.j they fixed, a proper ftipciid for the (uppoit of 
the fleet and the army ; and having paijed thefe 
votes for thecomEofure of the kingdom, they di(- 
folved themfelves, and gave orders for the imme- 
diate aflembling a new parliament. Mean while 
Monk new modelled his army to the purpofes ho 
had in view. Some officers, by his di region, pre- 

fented 
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fentfd him with an addrefs, in which they pro-* 
mifed to obey implicitly the orders of the cnfuing 
parliament. He approved of this engagement, 
uhich he ordered to be figned by all the different 
regiments; and this furnifhcd him with a pre- 
tence for difmifling all the officers by whom it was 
rejefled. 

i n the midft of thefc tranfaflions his endeavours 
were very near being defeated by an accident as 
dangerous as unexpcded. Lambert had efcaped 
fioiii the Tower, and began to ailemble forces; 
and as his aSt'ivity and principles were fufficiently 
known, Monk took the earliell precautions toop- 
po/ie his meafures. He difpatched Colonel In- 
golfty with his own regiment againft Lambert, 
before he ihould have time to afiemble his depen- 
dents. That officer had takdn poffeffion of Da- 
Vtnlry with four troops of horfe; but the greater 
part of them joined ingolfby, to whom he him- 
tejf furrendered, not without exhibiting marks of 
pufiHanimity, that ill agreed with bis former re* 
j^utation. 

As yet the new parliament was not 
A. D. a/Tembled, and no pirfon had hitherto 
it6o. dived into the defigns of the general. 
. He ftill perfevered in his referve; and 
alihcugh the calling a new parliament was but, in 
other words, to reflore the king, yet his expreffions 
never once betrayed the fecret of his bofom. No- 
thing but a fecurity of confidence at laft extorted 
the confeffion from him. He had been intimate 
\vuh one Morricc, a gentleman of Devonftiire, of 
a iedentary iltidious difpofition, and with hinx 
uione did IW deliberate upon the^reat and'dange- 
fi.us enterprize of the reftoration. Sir John Gran- 
ville, who had a com million trom the king, ap- 
plied for accefs to the general ; but he was defircd 

to 
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to communicate his bufincfs to Morrice. Grait- 
ville refufed, though twice urged, to deliver his 
meflage to any but the" general himfelf ; fb that 
Monk now finding he could depend upon this mi* 
nifter's fecrecy, he opened to him his whole inten- 
tions ; but with his ufuai caution ftil) fcrupled to 
commit any thing to paper. In confequence of 
tbefe the king left the Spanifh territories, where 
he very narrowly efcaped being detained at Breda 
by the governor, under pretence of treating him 
with proper refpe^l and formality* From thence 
he retired into Holland, where he refolved to wait 
for further ailvice. 

In the mean time the ele£lions in parliament 
went every where in favour of the king's party. 
The prefbyterians had long been fo barafled by the 
fallhood, the folly, and the tyranny of the inde- 
pendent coadjutors, that they longed for nothing 
ib ardei^(ly as the king's reiloration. Thefe, there- 
fore, joirted to the royalifts, formed a decifive ma,- 
jority on every contefl, and without noife, but 
with fleadyrefblution, determined to call back the 
king. Though the former parliament had voted 
that no one ihould be eleded, who had himlelf, 
or wbofe father had borne arms for the late king, 
yet very little regard was any where paid to this 
ordinance s and in many places the forme#fuffer- 
ings of the candidate were his be(t recommenda- 
tion. 

' At length the long cxpeScd day for the fitting 
of a free parliament arrived ; and they cbofe Sir 
Harbottle Grimftone for their fpeaker, a man, 
though at firfl attached to the oppofite party, yet 
a royalift in his heart. The afFedtions of all were 
turned towards the king 5 yet fuch were their fears, 
and fuch dangers attended a freedom of fpeech, 
thas no one dared for fome days to make any men- 
tion of his name. They were ^terrified with for* 

mcr 
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mer examples of cruelty i »nd tbey only fliewed 
their loyalty in their bitter; invedires againft the 
Jate ufurper^ and in cxitcratioas againft the mur- 
4iereri of their kin^. AU this time Mook^ with 
bis ttfual^ referve, tried their tempers, andexamta? 
ed the ardour of their wifbes ; at length, he gave 
dire&ions to Aanefley, prefident of the couocil, 
to inform them that one Sir John Granville, a 
fervantof the king's^ bad been lent over by his 
snajefty, and was now at the door with a letter to 
the commons. 

. Nothing could exceed the joy and tranfport 
with which this meflage was received. The mem* 
bers for a moment forgot the dignity of their fitil* 
ations, and indulged in a loud exclamation of ap^ 
plaufe. Granville was called in, and the letter 
eagerly read. A moment's paufe was fcarce al* 
lowed ; all at once the houfe burft out into an 
univei/al affent at the king's propoials ; and to 
diffufe the ioy more widely, it was vote^i that the 
letter and declaraiioA fiiould immediately be pub* 
lilhed. 

The king's declaration was highly relifhed by 
erery order of the ftate. It offered a general am* 
nefty to all perfons whatfoever, and^ thiit wkbout 
asy eaicfptions, but fuch as ibould be macfie by 
parliment. It promifed to indtilge fcrupulous 
confeiencfs whh liberty in matters of religion v'to 
leave to the examination of parliament the claims 
ff all fuch as pofieiTed lands with contefted ti^s ; 
to confirm ^1 thefe conceflions by a£k of parlia« 
faent } to fatisfy the army under general Monk 
with re(pe£k to their arrears, and to give the fame 
rank to his officers when they (hould be received 
into the kins's fervice. 

This declaration was not lefs pleafing to the 
lords than to the people. After voting the reditu^ 
tion of the ancient form of government, it was re^ 

folved 
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iblv«d to fend the king fifty thoufiind pomidf « the 
duke of York his brother ten thoiifand; and the 
luke of Gloucefter half th4t fum. Then both 
houfef erafed from their records all aAf that bad 
pa&d to the prejodice of royalty. The armyt the 
navy, the city or London, were eager in preparing 
iheir addrefles to be pre&ntcd to his majefty i and 
he waa foon after proclaimed with great folemnity 
at Whitehall, and at Temple Bar. l*he people, 
now freed from all reftraint, let loofe their tranf- 
ports without bounds. Thoufands were feen run- 
ning about frantic with- pkafure ; and, as lord Cla- 
rendon (ays, fuch were the numbers of the loyalifts 
that prefled forward on this occafion, that one 
could not but wonder where thofe people dwelt 
who had lately done fo much roifchief. 

Charles took care to confirm the fubftance of 
his declarations to the Engli(h commiHioners, who 
were difpatched to attend him into his native do- 
minions. Montague, the Engliih admiral, wait- 
ed upon his matefty to inform him that the fleet 
cxpe^ed his orders at Scheveling. The duke of 
York immediately went on board, and took the 
command as lord high admiral. The king went 
on board, and landing at Dover, was received by 
the general, whom he tenderly embraced. Very 
different was his prefent triumphant return from 
the forlorn flate in which he left the Englifh coafl 
at SufTex. He now faw the fame people that had 
ardently fought his life, as warmly exprefBng their 
pleafure at his fafety, and repentanct for their pafl 
delufions. He entered London on the twenty- 
ninth of May, which was his birth-day. An in- 
numerable concourfe of people lined the way 
wherever he paffed, and rent the air with their 
acclamations. They had been fo long didraded 
by unrelenting factions, opprefied and alarmed by 
a fucceflion of tyrannies, that they could no longer 

fupprefs 
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fupprefs thefe emotions of delight to behold their 
conftitution reftored ; or rather, like a phceniir, 
appearing more beautiful and vigorous from th^ 
ruins of its former conflagration. 

Fanaticifm, with its lone ' train of gloomy ter- 
rors, fled at the approach of freedom ; the arts of 
fociety and peace began to return ; and it had been 
happy for the people if the arts of luxury had not 
entered in their train. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

CHARLES II. 

THIS is one of the moft extraordinary, epochas 
in Engliih hiftory, in which we fee the peo« . 
pie tofled into oppofite fadions, and, as the fea 
after a ftorm, ftill continuing thofe violent motions 
by which thev were firft impelled. We fee them 
atone perioa of the following reign, with un- 
bounded adulation foliciting the (hackles of arbi- 
trary power ; at another, with equal animofity ba- 
nifiiing all the emifFaries of unbounded power 
from the throne; now courting the monarcb, and 
then threatening thofe on whom he moft depend- 
ed. There feems a clue that can unravel all thefe 
inconfiftencies. While the people thought the 
king a proteftant, they were willing to intf u(l him 
with their lives and fortunes 5 but when they fup- 
pofed that he was more inclining to popery, all 
their confidence vanifhed, and they were even 
willing to punifh papifts, as the proptreft method 
of ihewing their refentment againft himfelf. 

When Charles came to the throne he was thirty 
year^ of age, polTefled ^f an agreeable pcrfon, 
an elegant addrefs, and an engaging manner. His 
w4iole demeanor and behaviour was well calculated 
ro fupport and increafe popularity, Accuftomed 
during his exile to live chearfully among his cour- 
tiers, he carried the fame endearing familiarities to 
the throne; and from the levity of his temper no 
injuries were dreaded from his former refentments. 
But it was foon found that all thefe advantages 
were merely fuperficial. His indolence and love 
of pleafure made bim averfe to all kinds of bufi- 
nefs ; his familiarities were proftituted to the 

worft 
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word as well as the beft of his fubje£ls ; and he 
took no care to reward his former friends, as he 
had taken no fteps to be avenged of his former 
enemies. 

It required fome time before the ftveral parts of 
the ftate, disfigured by war and fa£lion, could 
come into proper form ; a council was compoM, 
into which church of England men and prefbyte- 
rians indifcriminately were admitted; aiid ihe 
king's choice of his principal minifters was univer- 
folly pleafing to the people. Sit Edward Hyde, 
who had attended him in his exile^ was now 
created a peer by the title of lord Clarendon, and 
appointed lord chancellor, and Brft minifter of 
ftate* This excellent man is better known now 
ky his merits as an hiftorian, than as a ftatefm^n $ 
but his integrity and wifdom were equally excel* 
lent in both.* The marquis, afterwards created 
duke of Ormond, was appointed lord fteward of 
thehouflioldy the earl of Southampton high trea- 
furer, and Sir Edward Nicholas fecretary of Aate. 
Thefe men, combined by private friendfliip, and 
pursuing one common aim, laboured only for 
the public, and fupported its interefts with their 
own. 

But though the joy of the people was un- 
bounded, yet fomething was thought to be due to 
juftice, and fo^ne vengeance was necefiary to b« 
taken upon thofe who had lately involved the na- 
tion in its calamities. Though an zQ. of indem- 
nity was pafled, thofe who bad an immediate 
hahd in the king's death were excepted. Even 
Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradfliaw, though dead, 
were confidered as proper ob)eds of refentrtient ; 
their bodies were dug from their graves, dragged 
to the place of execution, and, after hanging (otnt 
time, buried under the gallows. Of the rei^, who 
(at in judgment oa the, late monarch's trial, fome 

were. 
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were dead, and fome were thought worthy cf 
pardon. Ten only^ out of fourfcore^ were de«« 
voted to immediate deftjroSton. Thefe were en- 
thuflails, who had all along z&ed irom principle^ 
and who, in the general fpirtt of rage excited 
againfl them, (hewed a fortitude that might do 
honour to a better caufe. 

General Harrifon^ who was firft brought to his 
trial, pleaded his caufe with that undaunted firm* 
n(fs which be had (hewn through life. What he 
had done, he faid, was from the impulfes. of the 
fpirit of God, He would not, for any benefit to 
bimfeli^ hurt an hair of the pooreft man or wo- 
man upon earthy and during the ufurpation of 
Cromwell, when all the reft of the world acknow- 
ledged his right, or bowed down to his power, 
he had hoidiy upbraided the ufurper to bis face s 
and all the terrors of imprifonment,-and all the 
allurements of ambition, had not been able to 
bend him to a compliance to that deceitful tyrant* 
Harrifon's death was marked with the fame admi- 
rable conftancy which he ihewed at his trials fo 
that the greatnefs of fome virtues which he pof- 
feiTed, in fome meafure counterbalanced the great- 
hefs of his guilt. 

Carew, Coke, Peters, Scot, Clement, Scrope^ 
lonely Hacker, and Axtel, (hared the fame fate« 
They bore the 4i;:orn of the multitude, and the 
cruelty of the executioner, not fimpl}^witb forti- 
tude^ but: with the fpirtt and confidence of mar- 
tyrs, who fufTered for having done their duty. 
Some circumftances of fcandafous barbarity at* 
tended their execution. Harrifon's entraib were 
torn out, and thrown into the fire before he ex* 
pired. His head was fixed on the fledge that drew 
Coke and Peters to the place of execution, with 
the face turned towards them' The executionei 
having manglf^ Coke approached Peters, be^ 

fmi;ared 
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fmeared with the blood of his friend, and afked 
how he liked that work. Peters viewed him with 
an air of fcorn ; ** You have butchered a fervant 
•• of God in my fight i but I defy your cruelty.*/ 

This was all tt^ blood that was ihed in fo 
greatareftoration. The reft of the king's judges 
were reprieved, and afterwards difperfed into fe- 
veral prifons. Charles being dire<5led in all things 
by Clarendon^ gave univerfal fatisfadlion as welt 
by the lenity as the juftice of his condud. The 
army was diibanded that had for fo many years 
governed the nation ; prelacy, and all the ceremo- 
nies of the church of England, were reftored j at 
the fame time that the king pretended to preferve 
an air of moderation and neutrality. In faft, 
with regard to religion, Charles, in his gayer 
hours, was a profeffed dtift, and attached to none •, 
but in the latter part of his life, when he began to 
think more ferioufly, he Ihewed an inclination ta 
the catholic perfuafion,. which he had ftrongly im- 
bibed in his exild^ 

But this toleration, in which all were equally 
included, was not able to remove the fears, or 
quell theenthufiafm of a few defperatc men, who,^ 
by an unexampled combination, were impelled by 
one common phrenzy. One Venner,, a defperatc 
enthufiaft, who had often confpired againftCrom- 
well> and had as often been pardoned, had by 
this time perfuaded his followers, that if they 
would take arms, Jefus would come to put him- 
felf at their head. With theOb expectations, to 
the number of fixty perfons, they iifued forth into 
the ftreets of London in compleat armour^ and 
proclaimed king Jefus wherever they went. 
They believed themfelves invulnerable and in- 
vincible, and expeded the fame fortune which 
had attended Gideon, and the other heroes of 
the Old Teftament. Every one at firft fled be- 
fore 
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fore them ; one unhappy man being aiked who he 
was for, anfwertng that Jie was for God and the 
king, they flew him upon the fpot. In this man- 
ner they went from fireet to ftreet, and made a 
delperate refiftance againft the body of the train 
bands that was fent to attack them. After killing 
many of the afTailants, they made a regular re- 
treat into.Cane wood, near Hamftead. oeing dif- 
lodged from thence, the next morning they re- 
turned to London, and took pofieifion of an houfe, 
in which they defended themfelves againft a body 
of troops, until the majority was killed. At laft 
the troops, who had untiled the houfe, and were 
tired of flaughter, ruihed in, and feized the few 
that were left alive. They were tried^ condemn- 
ed, and executed s and to the laft they declared, 
that if they were deceived, it was the Lord him- 
felf that was their deceiver. 

The abfurdity, and even ridicule which attend- 
ed the profeifions and expedlations of thefe poor 
deluded men, ftruck the peopie very flrongly; and 
from the gloomy morofenefs of enthufiafm, they 
' now went over into the oppofite extreme of riot 
and debauchery. The court itfelf fet them the 
example ; nothing but fcenes of gallantry and fef- 
tivity were to be feen ; the horrors of the. late war 
were become the fubjc6t of ridicule ; the forma- 
lity and ignorance of the fedaries were difplayed 
upon the ftage, and even laughed at from the pul- 
pit. But while ihe king thus rioted, the old faith- 
ful friends and followers of his family were left un- 
rewarded. Numbers who had fought for him and 
his father, and had loft their whole fortunes in his 
fervice, flill continued to pine in want and oblivi- 
on. While, in the mean time, their perfecu tors, 
who had profited by the times, had acquired for- 
tunes during the civil war, and .were ft:li permitted 
to enjoy them without moleftation. The fufFer* 

crs 
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ers petitioned in vain : the family of the Stuarts 
were never remarkable for their gratitude ; and 
the amufers, the flatterers, and the concubines of 
this monarchy enjoyed all his confideration. The 
wretched royalifts murmured without redrefs ; he 
Aed from their gloomy expoftulatipns to fcenes of 
mirth, riot, and feftivity. 

Ncverthelefe his parliaments, both of England 
and Scotland, feemed willin? to make re- 
A. D. paration for their former difobedience, br 
1661. their prefent conceffions. In the Englim 
houfe, monarchy and epifcopacy were car^ 
ried to as great fplendour, as they had fufiered mi<- 
fery and depreflion. The btfhops were permitted 
to refeme their feats in the houfe of peers i all mi- 
litary authtxrity was acknowledged to be yefted in 
the king ; and he Was empowered to appoint com- 
miflioners for regulating corporations, and expel- 
Kne fuch members as had intruded themfelves by 
violence, or profefied principles dangerous to the 
conftitution. An a£l of uniformity tn religion was 
pafled, by which it was required that every cler* 
gyman (hould be re-ordained, if he had not be- 
fore received e pi fcopal ordination; that hefhouH 
declare his aflent to every thing contained in the 
Book of Common prayer, and (hould take the oath 
of canonical obedience. In confequence of this 
law, above two thoufand of the preibyterian cler* 
gy relinquiflied their cures In one day, to the great 
aftoniftment of the nation ; thus facrificing their 
in te reft to their religion. 

fiut the Scotch parliament went ftill sreattr 
lengths in their proftrations to the king, it was 
there that his divine, indefeafible, and hereditary 
iright, was aflTcrted in the fulleft and moft pofitive 
terms. His right was extended to their lives and 
pQireriions, and from his original grant was fatd to 
come all that his fubjeds might be faid to enjoy. 

They 
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They yoied bim an additional revenue of forty 
thouland pounds ; and ali their former violences 
were treated with a degree of the utmoft detefta* 
tion. 

This was the time for the king to have made 
hiihfelf iridependent of ali parliamenH ; and it is 
faid that Southampton^ one of bis minifiers, had 
tbQught of procuring his mafter from the com* 
mons the grant of a revenue of two millions a 
year, wbtc£ would efiefluaHy render him abfo- 
lute ; but in this his views were obftruded by the 
great Clarendon, who, tho' attached to the king, 
was fiill more the friend of liberty and the laws. 
Charles, however, was no way interefted in theft 
oppoiite views of his minifters ; he only defired 
money, in order to profecute his plcafures; and 
provided he had that, be little regarded the man- 
ner in which it was c4>tained. 

It was this carelefs and expenfive difpofttion that 
firft tended to difguft his fubjedls, and to difpel 
that intoxication of loyalty, which had taken 
place at his reftoration. Though the people were 
pleafed with the mirth and pleafantry of their mo- 
narch, yet they could not help murmuring at his 
indolence, his debaucheries, and profufion. They 
could not help remembering the ftriA frugality and 
adive diligence that marked the ufurper's admini- 
ftration i they called to mind the vidtortes they had 
gained under him, and the vaft projects he had un- 
dertaken. But they now faw an oppofite picture ; 
a court funk in debauchery, and the taxes of the 
nation only employed in extending vice, and cor- 
rupting the morals of the people. The ejected 
clergy did not fail to enflame thefe iuft refentments 
in the minds of the audience ; but particularly 
when the nation faw Dunkirk, which had been 
acquired during the late vigorous adminiftration, 
now bafely ibid to the French, for a imall fum to 

fupply 
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fupply the king's extravagance, they could 
A. D. put no bounds to their complaints. From. 
1662. this time, he found the wheels of govern* 

ment clogged with continual obftrudions, 
and his parliaments reluftantly granting thofe fup- 
plies, wiiich he as meanly condefcended to im- 
plore. 

His continual exigencies drove him conftantly t« 
meafures no way fuited to his inclination. Among 
others, was his marriage, celebrated at this time 
with Catharine, the Infanta of Portugal, who, 
though a virtuous princefs, poileiled as it (hould 
feem but few perfonal attradions. It was the 
portion of this princefs that the needy monarch 
was enamoured of, which amounted to three hun- 
dred thoufand pounds, together with the fortrefs^ 
of Tangier in Africa, and of Bombay in the Eaflf 
Indies. The chancellor Clarendon, the dukes of 
Ormond and Southampton, urged many reafons 
againft this match, particularly the likelihood of 
her never haying any children ; the king difre* 
garded their advice, and the inauipicious marriage 
was celc brated accordingly. 

But flill his neceifities were greater than hisfup- 
plies. He never much loved the fteady virtue* of 
lord Clarendon, and imputed to hini fome of thofe 
neceiSties to which he was reduced. It is faid 
alfo that this great miniftef prevented him from 
repudiating tV^e queen, which he had thoughts of 
doing, in order to marry one Mrs. Stuart, on 
whom he had placed his afFeclions, by procuring 
thzt lady to be privately married to the duke of 
Richmond. However this be, he was now wil- 
ling to give him up to the refentment of the par- 
liament, to whom he was become obnoxious, in 
order to obtain fpme farther fupplies. For this 
purpofe he ajQembltd the commons in the Banquet* 
ing-phoufe ; and, in.theclofe of a flattering fpcech, 
3 replcie 
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replete with pr6fei!ions 6f ^'-n'^^l^l' ';^^:<-'U.i'% and 
the warmeft affe6>:ion, he begg'-d a'^fupply for hi« 
pfeftrit occstfions, which he faitf we^e ( x'tVcmftly 
prefling. They could not refill his hurtible lup- 
pllcatidns ; they granted him four fabTidieis ; arid 
the clei*gy, in convocation, followed tneir exam- 
ple. On this oecafioti Ford'Bfiftol ventured td 
impeach the chancellor in the houfe of pe^r$ ; bdt 
not fupporting his charge fot this time, the afiaif 
dropped, only in order to be revived again thd 
next feflions with greater animofity. 

It wis probably with a vici^ df recruit?n^ the 
fupply for his pleafurei, that' he wa^' indijted to 
declare war^ againft the Dutch, as the mdney ap* 
pointed for that ptirpofe, would go through hrs 
hands. A V6te, by his contrivance, was procured 
in the hcufc of comrfions, alleging, that the 
wrongs, affronts, and indignitieis offered by th^ 
Dutch in feveral cjuarters of the globe, liatl rn a 
great meafurc obftrufted the trade bf the' natiorf. 
This was enough for his majefty to proieed'upon. 
As his prodigality always kept him necefBtous, he 
forefaw that he ftiould be able to <ionvert a part of 
the fupplies to his private amufements. His brother 
alfo, the duke of York, longed for an 6J){iortunity 
of fignali^irtg his courage and condu£l, as high ad- 
miral, againtt a people he hated, rtot only for their 
republican prirrciples, but alfo as being ohe of the 
chief bulwarks of the proteftant religion. 

This war began on each fide with mutual de- 
predations, the Krtglifhj^ under the command cf 
Sir Robert Holrties, not only expelled the Dutch 
from Cape Cotfe caftle. On the coaft of Africa, 
but likcwife febsed the Dutch fcttfements of Cape 
Verde, and the ifle of GOree. Sailing from thence 
to Artiericfa, the admirkJ poffeffed himfeh ofNova 
Belgta, fincc called l^ew York; ii country that 
has iince continued annexed to the £neli{h govenv- 

Vot. 111. M. ^ ^ir.cr.t. 
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fnent. On the other hand, de Ruyter, the Dutcli 

admiral, failed to Guinea, difpofTeiled the Englifli 

4>t all their fettiements there, except Cape Corie. 

He then failed to America, attacked Barbadoes, 

but was repulfed. He afterwards committed hof- 

tilities on Long Iflaod. Soon after, the twomoft ' 

conMtrMt fleets of each i^ation met, the <>ne un-r 

iier thedujce^f York, to the number of an hun* 

dred aod fqurteen fail, the other conimanded bjr 

Upd^m, admiral of the Dutch navy, pf nearly 

.£qual force. The engagement began at four ia 

jche morning, and both fides fought with their 

;urual intrepidity. The duke of York was in the 

hotteft part .of the engagement, and behaved with 

£reat fpirit and compofure, while his lords and at* 

tendants vsrere killed befide him. In the heat of 

^he ai^lion, when engaged In clofe fight with the 

jduice, the Dutth admiral's (hip blew* up ; this ac«- 

^ident much djfcoura&ed the Dutch, who fled to* 

ward&.iheir 9WJ) coait; they had nineteen fliips 

funk and. taken,, the vidor« loft only one. This 

.diiafter threw the J)utch into coiiflernat ion ; and 

.de Wjt, fheix ,gr,eat minifter, whofe genius and 

jwifdom wqre admirable, was obliged to come o« 

.board, and take the command of the fleet upon 

bimfelf. This extraordinary man quickly became 

as ^nqcb maimer of naval affairs, as if he had been 

from his infancy educated in them. He even im* 

proved Tome parts of the naval art, beyond what 

expert, mariners had ever expefted to attain. 

- '{The fucceifs of the Englifii naturally excited the 

^caiQt»ry..fxf (he . neighbouring fiates, particularly 

France and Denmark, who refolded to proted the 

Dutch againftthefupcirior power of their oppofers* 

The Dut$;b being thus Arengtbened by fopower- 

iul an alliance^ r^folved to face their conquerors 

(ungemore,^ De Ruyter^ their great admiral, was 

returned from hi& expedition to Guinea; and was 

appointed 
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appointed at; the head';of:feveiit)r->fix fail, to jbiA' 
the duke of. Beaufort,, the French admiral, who» 
it was fuppofed, was then entering the Britifh 
channel from Toulon. The duke of Albemarle and 
prince Rupert now. commanded the Englilh fleets 
which did not exceed feventyfoUr fail. yVlbe- 
marle, who from his fucceife^ under Cromwell 
had learned too much fo d^fpifcthe enemy» pro- 
pofed to; detach' piin^e. Expert with twenty fliips ' 
to oppofe the duke pf Beaufort. Sir George Ayf- 
ctie, well acquainted with the force of his enemies, 
protefted againft the temerity of this refolution ; 
but Albemarle's authoi^ity prevailed^ T'he £ng- 
Viih and Outch^ thus engaging upon unequal^ 
terms,' ^ battle enfued, the moft memorable in 
the annals of the oc^an. The battle began with 
incredible fury; the Dutch admiral hvertze;n was 
killed by a c^innon ball, and one vefTel of their 
fleet was blown up, while one of the Englifh (hips 
was taken : darknefs parted the combatants for 
the^firft day. Th^ fecond day they, renewed the 
combat with increafed animofity j.fixteeA frefli (hips^ 
joined the Outch> and the Englifli were fo ihattered 
that their fighting fliips Ivere reduced to twenty- 
eight. Upon retreating towards their own coaft, 
the Dutch followed th.m, where another dreadful 
conflict was beginning, but parted by the darknefs 
of the night as befoce. The morning of the third 
day ^be Engliib were obliged to continue their 
retreat) and; tl)e .Putch perfifted in purfuing. Al^ . 
bemarley whoilill jcept jn thf /-ear, and prefeoted 
a: dreadful froptto. the enemy, made a defperatc 
refoltttipn to blowup his fliip rather than fubmit 
to the enemy i when he happily found himfelf 
reinforced by prince, Rupert with fixteen (hips of 
tbe lic\e. By this time it was iiigh^ i and the next 
morning, after a.diftan): c^np^nading, the fleets 
tame to a clofe combat, . which »was continued 
M 2 ' with. 
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wtth great violence^ ciU tbejr wmti p»rtei bjr ar 
mitt. Sir George Aytcm^ in a ftip of one hun^^ 
^ed guiTH had tiie misfdrtune €o ftrik^ on the^ 
Gabper Sands, where he wais furrounded and: 
taken. The Englifli retired firft intb their hiar** 
bomrs $ botb fides claimed the vi<!(ory; but thr 
Dtttdi certainly^ obtai^ied the ad^sntage, thought 
not the gtory^ of the combau 

A fecond enga^emeivti equ^aB^rbloody, followed^. 
{oonzfttr^ with larget fleets on both fides, cotnu 
jnanded by the fame admirals s and* in this ^e^ 
Dutch were obliged toown themfelves vanquiibed, 
jmd fetreat into their own harbours. But they 
''1tfot\ were in a'capacicy to out-number the £ngHfll 
^et, bf the jundion of B'esmfon the FEencfa 
adnifraL The Dutdi fl^et zpptn^d in the' 
Thames «endtt£led by thieir great admiral i and 
threw the Engliih into the utmolt confternation : 
a chain had been drawn acrofs the river Medway ^ 
ibme fortifications had been added to the forts along 
the banks, but all thefe-were unequal to the prefent 
fbrce : Sheernefs was ibon taken, the Dutch pafied 
forward, and broke the chain, though fortified by 
fonfie fl^pS' fank there by Albemarle's orders. 
Deftroying the ihipping m their pafiage, they ad- 
vanced fttll onward, with fix men of war, and five 
fire-fbipS) as fer as Upnore caftle, where they 
:burned three men of war. The whok city of 
Lpndbn Vras in confterttation ; it wasexpefted that 
the /Dutch might iiul up se^tt tide ta London 
bridge, and deflroy^ not only the (hipping^ but 
ev^a the buildings 'Of the metrdpdlisv But the 
J>mdk were onabk taprofecute that prc^eA, fromr 
the failure oT the French^ who had premifed to 
give them affiftance ; ^reading^ ttierefott an alarm^ 
^along the coaft^ and hsving lAfiilted Norwich, 
they -ceturned to tk<»r own port^ to beaft th€4>r in« 
jfu'kon ihe^Britiib ^ry. 

Nothing 
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Not)ungco.ul4 exceed the indignation felt . 
hytbc pe^ie at. this dtfgrace> But they A. D^ 
had lately fudai tied Tome accidental cal»mii* itbfi 
(ies, whkh ii^ feme mtaAire moderated their 
isnge^^od their pride. A plague had ravaged the 
^Hf the year before, which fwept away more than 
9^ hundl^.thourand of its ifthahitants This ca^ 
lii^ity v^a^ foon s^ber follQwed by another ftiU mdre 
(kes^ifiil, as nH»re y«evpeAed : a fire boe»king out 
aC a baker's hoaft^ who lived in PuddingJane^ 
oear the bridge, it fpread with fuch rapidity^ that 
OQ efforts could extinguifti it till it laid in aihes^ 
the mcA CQnfiderabk part of the city, 1 he con- 
fl^lgration oo^Unved thref? days I while the wretch«r 
(^ inhabtt«iit$ SM from one ;ftreet only to be (pec< 
t]»tQr$ of equf^ eaUmities in «OPtbfrrr . At length, 
when all bope vanished, arid n tout deftrvAuoit 
y^as ejq»e£)etl, ftbe flames cqaifed unexpectedly, af- 
|er bavjiig reduced thoufands from affluence ta 
t^ijery. M ibe firteet$ were aarroWy and hioftljr 
hiuilt of wood, the Atmes fpread the fafter ; and 
the unufual .drynefs of the fcAfoa prevented the 
proper fuppiie^ of water, . Bat the people were 
j>ot f(4ti$fied with thefe obvious motives ; having. 
been 1qi;i^ taught to impute their calamities to the 
machinations of their enemies, they now afcribed 
the prcient i7)isfQrtune to the faine caufe, and im- 
puted the burning of the city to a plot laid by the 
papifts. But happily for tbjat fcft, no proofs were 
brought pf their guilty though . ^11 men were wil- 
ling to <?redit them* '1- he ro^giftracy, therefore^ 
contented themi^lve^^with.afcribiog it to rhem, on 
a ippnunfient raifed where the Are began ; and 
wh^h ftijl continues a$ a proof of the blind credu- 
lity of the times. This calamity ihough at fir(t 
i( affi|6l^d tkn fortui^es of thpufands, in the end 
prpvecj both benefieift) aijid o/n^njcnt^l to the, city, 
U rpfe from itp f uins in greater beauty than evei ; 

and 
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and the ftrcets being widened, and built of brick 
inillead of wood, became thus more wholcfomc and 
more fecure. ^ 

Thefe complicated misfortunes did not fail to 
excite many murmurs among the people; fearful 
of laying the blame on the king, whofe authority 
was formidable, they very liberally afcri bed all thet^ 
calamities to papifh, jefuitis, and fanatics. The 
war againft the Dutch was. exciatmed againft, asP 
unfuccefsful and unncceflary ; as being an attempt- 
to humble that nation, who were equal enemies' 
of popery with themfelves. Charles himfelf alfo 
began to be fenfiblc that all the ends for which he 
had undertaken the Dutch' war, were likely to 
prove entirely inefF<?£tual.' • Whatc\tr projects he* 
might have formed for ftcretiYig the mohey granted- 
him by parliament for his own ufef,/ he had hitherto' 
failed in his^ intentton \ and inftead of laying up,' 
he found himfelf confiderably \n debt. Propofals 
were, therefore, thrown out foranaceomi^odation, 
which, after fdme negotiation, the- Dutch con- 
fented to accept.' A treaty was concluded at Bre- 
da, by which the colony c3F New York was ceded 
by the Dutch to the Engliih, and has continued a 
moft valuable acquifition to the prefeut tinje. 
- Upon the whole of this treaty, it was confider-^ 
ed as inglorious to the Enghlh, -as they failed in 
gaining any redrtrfs upon the complaints which 
gave rife to it.' Loi«d Clarendon, therefore, gain- 
ed a (hare of blame, both for having firft advifed 
an unneceffary war, and then for cohcludt'ng t dif-^ 
graceful peace. He had been long declining in* 
the king's favour, and he Was- no lefs dtfpleafing- 
to the majority of the people. Hisfevere virtue, his 
uncomplying temper, and his deteftation of fac- 
tious meafures, were unlikely tb gain ftim many 
parti5Mtns' in fuch a court as that ^f- Charles^ that 
had been taught to regard etery thing Tcrious as 

fomewhat 
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iome what er iini n ak Inhere were » miany faccu fatt* 
cms now therefore brought up agaiilft him; tho 
fiileof Dunkirk, the bad payn^ntof the fcamen, 
ind difgracc at Chatham, were all added to thd 
accumulation ef his gU'ilt. But particularly hi^ 
hnputed ambition was urged among his crimes^ 
His daughter had while yet in Paris, commenced 
an amour with the duke of York;, and had per-^ 
micted his gallantries to tranrgrefs the bounds -o/ 
virtue* Charles, who then loved Clarendon, and 
who was unwilling thai hte ihould fufferthe mor^ 
tification of a {parent, obliged the duke: to marry 
his daughter : and this marriage, which was jufi 
in itfelf, became culpable in the minifter. A 
building 1 ike wife %f more expence than his flendec^ 
fortune could afford,' had been undertaken by 
ht'm'» and this was regarded asa.ftriidure raiied 
by the plunderof the public*- Fewer accufations 
than thefe would have been fufficient to difgraco 
him with Charlesy be orde^red the ieals to be takenp 
from him, and given to Sir Orlando Bridgeman. 

This feemed the fignal for Clarendon's enemies 
to ftep in, and efte£l his entire overthrowr 'I ho 
heufe of commons, in their addrefs to the king^ 
^ave him thanks for his difmiHion of that noble- 
man ; and immediately a charge wa^ opened 
againft him in the houfe, by Mr* Seymour, con^ 
Ming of fevemeen articles. Thefe,. which were 
only a catalogue of the. popular mmours^ before 
mentioned, appeared at firft fight falfeor frivolous. 
However Clarendon finding the popular torrent^ 
miiftsd to the violence of power^. running:with iraw 
petuoiity againft him, thought proper to withdraw^ 
to France. The legiflature then pafled a bill ofc 
baniihment and incapacity, while Clarendon con'*, 
tiniied to refide in* a private manner at Barisi 
where he employed hisleifure in reducing his; hif- • 

torjg 
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tory of the civil war into form, for which he had 
before colleded materials. 

A confederacy of great importance, which goes 
by the name of the triple Alliance, w^s formed 
by Charles, foon after the fall of this great ftatef- 
man, as if to ihew that he could ftili fupply his 
place. It was condufbd by Sir William Templey 
one of ^he great ornaments of £ngli{h literature & 
who united the philofopher and the ftatefman, and 
was equally great in both. This alliance was for* 
med between England, Holland, and Sweden to 
prevent the French king from completing his 
conquers in the Netherlands. That monarch had 
already fubdued the greater part of that delightful 
country ; when he was unexpo£ledly ftopped in 
the midft of! his career by this league^ in which U 
was agreed by.the cpntra6ling powers, that they 
would conilitute themfelves arbiters of the diiFe- 
fence between France and Spain, and check th« 
inordinate pretenfions of either. 

To this foreign confederacy fucceeded one of n 
domeftic nature, that did; not promife fttch benefi- 
cial cfFe^^s) as the former. The king had long 
teen fUiduating between his pride and his plea- 
fuies V the one urged him to extend his preroga- 
tive, the other to enjoy jthe good things thai fortune 
threw in his way. He therefore woiiW bt likely 
to find thegreateft fatisfai^ion in thofe mini(iers» 
who could flatter hoih his wifhes at once. He 
was excited by tlie afiivc fpirit o£ his brother, tp 
rife above humble folicitations tbibis parliaipent; 
and was befet by^fome defperate counfdlor^, who 
importuned andejiqouraged himrto afliert his own in- 
dependence. The principal of thofe were, ClifFord, 
Aiblej, Buckinghann Arlington, Lauderdale* a 
junto diilinguifhed by the appellation of the Cabal, 
a word containing the initial letters of their name3« 
Never was there a more dangerous miniftry in 

England, 



EngUpdj nor pn*, ipprq fietfd tQ dpftxay all tll^t 
liberty wl^oh b^d been cftablifctng f^r ^ges. 

Sir ThfWas CliflTord, vva^a oian pf a daring 
m\d itapQtVQM^/piri't, rendered more dangerous l?y 
olp^M^ftCC and intrigujc. j^prd AJW^y, Tppp after 
kflOMfin by itbe p.aov^ of lord Shaftpftary, W45 the 
^p(^ e^uwordiwy ijn^n of hii? ^ge^ ,hiff h^d ^rcci^ 
^ uifigib^- pf i^be Iwjg fariUmiCMi, apt) bad great 
iafl.i((eAee, sioioag the Rrc%t,ei^ia9jS ; bp was a fa^ 
v^i^iie. of CnogFiWi^lU md ^t^rwards h^d a con^-' 
4fr.^.le ban4 in ^bj? lefto^^tjgji j be was turbujcnt, 
^if4>]fiq)ij;, Subtle? aiiid. enterprifing : well ac- 
quainted with the blind attachment of parties, h^ 
larmpwnted , all 'fcaroe.; ^d while he h^d the 
^barafter pf never bcttayinj ;any of bi?'/fiendsf 
yet be, changed bi$. party af ,it fMued ))\s codveniT 
5ffqc. The dvke pf jBuckingbaau \yV jK^X? ^^ 
priciovSi of iome wi<, and gre^t vivacity, wel^ 
fitted to unite, and harmooi;^e the gr^v^r temper^ 
f>{ which this junto W9S comppfed^ Arling^oi^ 
was a Bis^n but of very mAJfi^te c^pacity^ hi^ 
intentions were gopd, but be w^anicfJ courage to 
j)(eiiev^re ifi tbem. Lafl-ly, tbf; ,duke '^f l^^iider*- 
d^lc, wbq was not defediivc. in naf ur^l) and AiU' 
kfs in ac/quired ^ents, but neither was his^ddrei^ 
graceful, nor his underftanding juft i he wa^ am^ 
|>ittOi^3t Okhftinate, infolent and fulleu. Thefe wer^ 
the fQea to whom Charles gave up thp coodudof 
his ;»^ir$; and wtio plur^d the re-* 
nMMn^g Wt of bi« r,cign' in di^ul- * Af C>» 
lies, wW^ produced tbc moft dangerous i^jOf'. 
fymploqf^s.^ 

A fTcret alliance with France, and a riipr^rp 
jivitb ifi9^l^i^ W^re t^e. ficft. q^nfeqMea^e^ qf tbeu" 
advice- 'rjxc dulfe pf YofJf b^i f^t confidcncf 
Jjpldly tQcd^fl?^^ hjigifclf *• fi^th^c j, a^d xq alarqp 
tbe^ fiw^qf ijhB yi^tion ftill ov>r?, ^ Ijb^fjty QdfPj^ 
ifeiftW^ W»* »yffWd »f? ^l ftsA^icftft wither dSjf^ 
M J, fcALcrs, 
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fcntcrs, or paplfts. Tficfe mcafures were cohfii 
dercd by the people as deAruaFvc^ not ordy, of their 
liberties, but of theif- religion, whfch* they valued 
more. A proclamation was iffued, containing very 
rigorous claufes in favour of preiSrig ; another full 
of menaces againft thofe who ventured to fpeair 
tindbtifully of bis majfcfty's mc^afiires ; and even? 
agaiii ft thofe who heard iuch difcourfes, unfe(s 
they informed, in' dxic tim© againft: tb^ offenders; 
Thefe meafures, though ffill with in boiihds, wefe 
yet no way fuitable to'that kgal adfniniftratton,* 
which upon his reftoration he had promifed to ef- 
tablifh. 

The Englifli now faw themftlvis* engaged in'a 
kague "with France againft che^ Dutch ; and cori- 
fequeritly. Whether victorious or vanqu*Oied, theit- 
em)rts were like to be equally iinfuct^efsful. TM 
French had' for fomc years 1>een growing into powt 
er ; and now under the conduct of their ambiti-^ 
ous monarch, Lewis XIV, they began to threateti 
tbfe liberties^ Europe, and particularly the pro- 
teftam religion, x>f which Lewis had (hewn him- 
fclf a determined ^nemy. It gave the people^ 
therefore a gibomy prtjfpcft,' to fee an union for-s. 
med, which, if fuccefsful, muft totally fubvert 
that balance of power, which the proteftants aim- 
ed at'preicrving ; nor were they Ids apprehenfive 
of their own fovercign, who, though he pretended 
to. turn all reli^gioit into'ridicule in his gayer hours, 
yer^s f^fcretly attached to the catboltcs, oi* was 
very liuch fufpedcd of beingf6. The fiHl events 
of this war, therefore, were very correfp6ndent to 
theh fears of French treachery. The Englifli' and 
French combined fkets,- cpmmanded by the duke 
X)f*york, and the marefchal d'Etrees, met the 
Butch fleet* to^the^humber of^ hxhtty f:irl,.com- 

Sjianded by-adifciral-4^ Ruytef, and; a furious^ bat- 
e enfucd. In ihts'eigagemenft, the galUiit Sand* 
a c - wich. 
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wkh, who commai^ded tht ^n^IKh van, drovr 
his*fhip into the midft of theenemy^ beat off the 
admiral that ^ventured to attack him,' funk another 

.£hip that atteinpted to board hini, «ftd funk three 
fire-ihips that endeavoured to grapple with him. 
Though his veiTel was torn with (hot,:; and oirt of a 
thoufand men, there.only remained^four hundred, 

'he ftill continued to thunder in th^ midft of the 
engagement. • Atlaft a fire-flifp^^ihore fortunate- 

•than the former, having laid hold of his vefTel, 
her deftru(5lion was: now inevitable*. Sandwich 
however refufed to quit his (hip, though warned 
by Sir Edward Haddock his captaia) he perffhed 
in the flames, while the engagement continued to 

- rage all around him. Night parted the combat- 
ants ; the Dutch retired, and wede : not .followed 
by the £nglifh. The lofs- fuftained' by the tjuio 
maritime powers was nearly equal; :but the French 
fufFered very little, not having, enterdd into the 

. heat of the engagement. It was. event :fuppofed 
that they had orders for this condudi^ and to fpare 
their, own fhips, while the Dutch and Engiifh 
ihould grow weak by their mutual anjinofities. 

The combined powers :were much more fuccer- 
f4il againft the Dutch by hnd.. Lewisxonjquered 
all before him,, crofled the Rhine, took all the 
frontier towns of the enemy, and, threatened the 
new republic with a final. diliblution. Terms were 
propofed to them by the two conquerors. Lewis 
offered them fuch as would have deprived them .of 
all power of refifting an invafion frdm:Hjrahce by 
land. . Thofe of Charles expofdd them:equally to 
every invaiion from fca. At.laft^j the murmurs. of 
the £ngli(h at feeing this brave aiid induftrious 
people, the fupporters of the protcftaiit caufe, to- 
ully funk^ and on the brink of defti udibn, were 
: I 3; .' . :. : too 
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t) too lotiti libit to'impiifffis the Jdng. He was 

A« D« obliged .iQcali a pairliament to cake ijbe tenfe 
.x673«' of.thciiatiQin upon hh condmfi)) and be 
' fooii fmv how his fubiecS^ &ood' ztFc&eA, 
The eyes of ajj tiien, hoth abroad and at home, 
if»ere iixed upon: this neivin parliament, which, af- 
ter niaBi)r. prorogations, cootinuod fnting. for (Dear 
two yeiits, ii Btrfonc theconimonsrittencd jupon bn-* 
Anefs^ thecelay. before them ah < affair, wiftfch •dis- 
covered^ beyonid A poflibiiky bf iknibt, the arbn 
trary projcdh of theking« : It hadTbeeii.a.conftaikt 
pradlke in the hpufe- for many .years, in cafe of 
any vacancy, tx> iflveout wvits 'fbr new eteAioas ; 
but, by Sha&efhury'$ advice, . fevcraJ members had 
taken their feats, upon more irnegiikr writs iiTued 
by the chancellor i (o that .thetwlrole liotife in time 
might be filled with members, clawfeftiody called 
up by the court* ' The houfe was no foofier it here- 
fore^aflembled;, and the fpeaker 'placed in kis.cliair, 
than a matron was made againii this method of 
election ; :ai;ui the members themfetves, thus called 
to parliament, had the modcijly to withdraw. 

The king^s late declaration of indulgence to all 
feSaries- VKasioext taken into cohfideration, and a 
yemonfirance drawn up agaiaft that exerciie of ;Che 
f^rerogati^^. Tbexommoas perfifted m their op.- 
pofition toJt;.and reprefcnted that foich a prac- 
tice, if admitted, might tend to interrupt the free 
courfe of the laws, and alter the legifbttive pawor, 
which had always been acknowledged to refiile in 
the kingland the ^wo boufes. Charles, therefois, 
found hinnfelf. obliged, leludandy, to retra^ his 
declarations 'but itliat he migbt doit with a better 
grace, he aflced the optnit>n of the houfe of peefs,' 
who advifed^'^im^o comply. The oomooons ck- 
prefTed their mtmoft iatisia^^n with tjus me«£u9e, 
' und the moft entire duty ^o the kine. He on his 
fart aflured them, thac he woold wiUingly pafs any 

law 
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jfiw whidi might tend 10 give them htJ$U&ioa ifi 
41II th<lrj(ii^ grievances. 

' Having abridged .the Jung's Aretches of power 
io thefe points, ithey wem ftil] farther, and refolsr*. 
cd tomaice the conformity of jiational p/inciplc;s 
iliU mt^e generaL A Jaw was pafled, entitled the 
Teft.ai^, i^pofing an path on all who ibould en.- 
joy .^ny jp^l^iic office. Befuies the taking the oaths 
.of .aileg^ce, and the king's fMpremacy, jhey were 
jobligAd f Or receive ithe iacrament once a year in the 
^ftabli(hpd.churcb>an(^- to allure all bcJief in the 
do<^rine of tranfubftami^tion. As the difienters 
alfo |;kk] feconded the efforts of the commons 
againft the king'f declaration for indulgence, a 
biM yvf^ f^Sjs^ fpritheir j?^fe ^fi^ rcl,it?f,, which, 
jaoweycr, yveqt with fprpe <)ii)|culcy thrpugh t^ 
bojiiie €|f peers. ^ 

r^Mt.fliU, the gJie^t obje^ of their meeting vf^s 
to beenqMired into j ff^x the w^r again^ the Dutoh 
<;pptinued Jorage with great animoTity. Several 
fea engagements iucceeded each other very ri*pidly, 
which brought on no decifivea^^ion; bothI^tiof)s 
claiming the vjdrory after ev-ery battle* The coO)- 
monst therefore, weary of the war, and dlfiriit^fMl 
even of< fucceb, refolved that the (landing a.rn\y 
^j^P 9 grievance. They next declared, that they 
wo^l^ gratftt no more fupplie^ to carf y on thp Dut^ 
war, un]ef$ it appeared that the enemy cpntini^eid 
fo obftinafte a^to refufe all reasonable cpnditionf. 
'IV cvt. (hort thefe difagreeablc aU<:rcatiQns, the 
Jiung refplyed to prorogue the parliament ^ an^, 
with ibait imjention, he went unexpectedly to tl|e 
lioufe of peers, and fent the uQier of the blacl^- 
4rod tafav^moQ the houfe of com'nKtfis to attend. 
. If haippeaed that ithe fpeaker and the uiber nearjy 
metat thc4oorof the hojufc^ .bttt th$ fpeaker, bf- 
dog wkhin^ hma of the ooombecs Aiddenly {hut 
> the io9T^ wd €tisd. Ta tfac cteix ! Uptm wjU«h 

the 
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the following motions were tnftantly made in a tir- 
muIcuous*manner. Thatthe alliance with France 
was a grievance ; that the evil cotinfellors *of the 
king were a grievance; thatthe duke of Lauder* 
dale was a grievance ; and then the houfe rofe in 
great confufion. The king foon faw that be could 
exped no fupply from the commons for carrj'ing 
on the wtr, which was fo odious to tfiena ; here- 
folved) therefore, to make a feparate peace 'with 
the Dutch, on terms which they had propofed 
through the channel of the • Spanffli ambafTador* 
For form fake, he afked the advice of his parlia- 
ment, who, cone lirring* heartily in* his intentions, 

• a peace was concluded accordingly. 

This turn in the fyftem of the king's politics, 

-'was very pleaGng to the nation in general ; but the 

Cabal quickly faw that it would be the*deftru<%ion 

of all ti^eir future attempts and power. Shaftef- 

bury, therefore, was the firft to defert them, and 

• go over to the country party, who received him 
. with open arms, and trulled him with unbounded 

referve. Clifford Was dead. Buckingham was 
defirousof imitating Shaftefbu^ry's example. Lau* 
derdale and Arlington were expofed to all the ef- 
ft&s of national refentment. Articles of impeach- 
ment were djrawn up againfl the former, which, 
however, were never profecutcd ; and as for the 
other, he every day ^rew more and more out of 
favour with the king, and contemptible to the 
people. This was an end of the power of a 
junto, that had laid a fettled pi sen for overturning 
the conftitution, and fixing unlimited monarchy 
upon its ruins. ■ 

In the mean time, the war between 

A. D. the Dutch and the French went on with 

1674. the greateft vigour ; and although the 

latter were reprefied for a while, they ftill 

continued making encroachoieflts upoo-cheene- 

mies 



|iite^wr«toHes4f.'ir;h^ D>«fcob< forcA wer« edfni- 
Aift^'^iedi^f •the-.jliince^'ofi (ihiii%ge^-Who^wias poll- 
MStde^At ^bdrage^ a&ivitf, vigt(siiae^/ah4^psl<iencer, 
but he.was infef iorfiti |;e^us to thofe cofidimmztt 
gefftcrals^ofpofed tohim.:: iie was, therefpre,* a]*- 
ways unfuccefsfuF; but ftill found means to r^^ 
.pair-* his^ldiie6^l^^ndto'make head' in a. little timt 
a^iilftnbis vi&oirious eneiiiie&. Thefe ineSedlual 
ftrugglesfor the prcfenratton of hjscouqtry's^frtc^ 
doni,- -in tepefied. the EngHlk ftrongly in Ims fafvou/*; 
fotJiit from being hisoppofers, they nowwifhefl 
to lend him afiifiance. i hey confidered their alli^ 
ancQ with Ftanceas threateninga fubverfton of the 
proteftant religion ; and they longed for an untoh 
wilb.hini, as the: only jnean^ of fecumy. The 
commons,, therefore, addreffed the king, repre- 
femitig thp dinger to whicb^the kingdom w^s;e?i- 
pofed from the growing greaincfs of France ; and 
they affured- him, in cafe of a war, that they would 
not be backward in their fupplies. Charles was 
not difpleafed with the latter part of their ad drefs, 
as money was neceffary for his ple^fures. He 
therefore told them, that unlefs they granted him 
fix hundred thbufand pounds, it would be impof- 
fible for him to give them a fatisfadory anfwer. 
The commons refufed to truft to his majefty's 
profeflions; his well known profufion was before 
their eyes. The king reproved them for their dif- 
fidence, and immediately ordered them to 
adjourn. The marriage of the duke of A. D, 
York's eldeft daughter, theprincefs Mary, 1677^ 
heir apparent to the crown, with the 
prince of Orange, was a meafure that gave great 
fatisfadlion in thefc general difquittudcs about 
religion. The negociation was brought about by 
the king's own defire ; and the proteftants now 
faw an happy profpeft before them of a fucceffion 
that would be favourable to their much loved re- 
formation* 
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fpr^iatioa..' A negodnlMi fv peace tafuFiMii 4m 
JFrencb and ihe X)utdy foUosvc^ fooii afttr, wUcJ^ 
W»3 raiherfayouitaU^ to.thekuer. But Ibe Dvitf* 
lual aAUiDoAtkf of theft fiates noi being as ya t fiiir 
iiciendy qucMed* j^e wanMPascomuui^.for foa^f 
time longer. The king, therefore, to iatifify hia 
fi^\i2immti who declared louiUy.agaiaft the Freod^ 
fypt over: an ar 01 y id three thoudland imn to the 
C4Vltij|ief)t» under the command of. the. duke cf 
]Moomo«ch, to fecure.Ogcnd. A fleet was aila 
£tted out with great diligence; and « quadruple 
alIi;ioce waa projeded between Laglaiuii. HfiUaod^ 
-Stiainy and the Emperor. Thefe vigorous mear 
fares brought, about the famous treaty of Nianri. 

guen, which gaire a. general pe^ce to Ku«- 
JU D- rope. But though peaee w^s ieciured 
1&780 abroad, the difooosents of the people iltU. 

continued aX homie.. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 
CHARLES II- (Continued.) 

THIS reign prefcnts the mod amazing con- 
trails of levity and cruelty, of mirth and 
cloomy fufpicien. Ever fince the fatal league with 
France, the people had entertained violent jea- 
)ouiie$ againft the court. The fears and difcon- 
teots of the nation were vented without reftraint} 
the apprehenfion of a popi(h fucceifor, an aban- 
doned court, and a parliament which, though 
fometiioes aflertors of liberty, yet continuing fe« 
vcnteen years withouf change; toefe naturally ren- 
dered the minds of mankind timid and fufpiciousi^ 
and they only w^ted obje£ls on which to wreak 
their iU hunxour. 

When the fpirit of tKe Englilh is once roufed, 
they either find objeiEls of fufpicion or make them. 
0.n thcf twelfth of Auguft, oneKirby, achenoift, 
l^ccofted the king as be was. waking in the Park* 
•VSir^ (aid he, keep within the company, ywi 
** /erv^mios have a defign upon your lifei and you 
*' may b^ibot in this very walk." Being quefti- 
oned in confequence of this flrange intimation, he 
oiFered to produce one doflor Tongue, a weak 
"crcdujous clergyman, who had told him that two 
perfons, named Grove and Pickering, were en* 
gaged to mOrder the king;, and that Sir George 
Wakeman, the queen's f byfician, had undertaken 
the Qune |aik by poifou. Tongue was introduced 
to the king with a bundle of papers relating to this 
pretended cojifpiracy, ajiid was referred to the lord 
treafurer Danbv. He there declared that the pa- 
pers were thruft under his door ; and i>e afterwards, 
declared^ that hb knew ^the author of them, who 

deCred 
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defired that his name might be concealed, as he 
dreaded the refentment of the JefuitSk 

This informatron appeared fo vague and unfa- 
tisfadory, that the king concluded the wiiole was 
a fidron. However Tongue was not to be repre£' 
fed in the ardour of his loyalty; he went again to 
the lord treafurer, and told him, that a pacqnet of 
letters, written by Jcfuits concerned in the plot, 
was that night to be put into the poft-houfe fof 
Windfor, directed to oVie Bedingfield, a JeAiit^ 
who was confeflbr to the duke of York, and who 
refided tliere, Thcfe letters had adtually been re- 
ceived a few hours before by the duke ; but he had 
fliewn them to the king as a forgery, of which he 
neither knew the drift nor the meanings This in- 
^ cident ftill farther confirmed the king in hisincre* 
' dulity. He defired, however, that it might be 
concealed, as it might raife a flame in the nation ; 
but the duke, folicitous to prove his innocence, 
infifted upon a nicer difcuffion, which turned out 
very different from his expcdtations. 

Titus Oates, who was the fountain of all this 
dreadfu^ intelligence, was produced foon after, wha 
with fceming rel usance, came to give his intelli- 
gence. This man affirmed that he had fallen un- 
der the fufpicion of the Jefuits, and that he had 
concealed himfelf, in order to avoid their refent- 
ment. This Titus Oates was an abandoned mif- 
creant, obfcure, illiterate, vulgar, and indigent. 
He had been once indi£bed for perjury, and after- 
wards chaplain on hoard a man of war, and dif- 
miffed for unnatural pradi'ces. He then profefled 
himielf a Roman catholic, and croffed the fea at 
St. Qmer's, where he was for fome time main- 
tairted in the tmgliih feminary of that city. The . 
fathers of that college fent him with fome difpatch- 
ps to Spain ; but after his return, when they be- 
came better acquainted with his charader, they 

would 
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Wbutd hot iuiFer hiiH tocontinue amiong them ; fo 
that he was obliged to return' to Loiidon^ where hi 
was retfdy toencounter every danger for his fupport; 
At a time that he was fuppofed to have- been en*'* 
trufted with a fecret, invc^ving the fate of kings^ 
he was allowed to remain in fuch neceffityy that 
Kirby was obliged to fupply him withdaily breadi 
He had two methods^to proceed^- either tt>rngr«* 
tiate himfelf by this inforn^atioiV with the mi'niftry^ 
er to alarm the people, and thus turn their fears to 
his advantage; He chofe the latter metho(f, ' H^ 
went, therefore, with his two companions to Sir 
Edmondlbury Godfreys a*nated ond a£^ive jtiftice 
of peace,' and before him depofed to a narrative 
irtfkd up in terrors fit to make an iriipreffion on 
^etulgar/ Thepope, be &id, conildered himfelf 
as entitled to the pofleffion of England and Ire-* 
)and^ on atcpunt of the herefy of the prince and 
people^ and bad accordingly amimed the foverei^n- 
ty of thefe kingdoms. This, which was St. Fe« 
ter's patrimony, he had delivered' up to the JefuitSi 
and Olivia, the general of that order, was bis de- 
legate. Several Englifh catholic lords, whofe 
names he mentioned, wecip appointed by the pope 
fo the odier offices of ftate; lord Arundel w^s cre- 
ated chancellor, lord Po wis treafurer. Sir William 
Godolphin privy feal, Coleman, the duke's fecre-* 
tary, was made fecretary of ihte, Langhorne at- 
torney-^general, lord Beltafis general of the forces, 
lord Peters lieutenant-general, and lord btsifFord 
pay-mafier. The king, whom the Jefu its called 
the Black BaftaH, was fclemnly. tried, by them, 
and condemned as. an heretic. He aflertdd that 
father Le Shee, meaning the French king's con-, 
feflbr La ChaUe, had offered ten thoufand pounds 
to any man wo ibould kill the king. Ten thou-t- 
fand pounds had been offered to Sir George 
Wakeman tp poifoa him s^but he was oierjcenliry, 

* and 



Cdits ^t the rate QF.^)lf^my:gulr)r%^ 3 piece to ftab 
the ►Uig at Wiji^dfor,.. .Cotenun, I«n? fecreUry ta 
(be (li|tchef$ of York» wa,$ dee^y ii»volvf?d in th« 
pipe, apd bad.^v^A a g^uioea io ite meiT^agca 
who carfijuj the;n Acd<rs for tbdr aiTai&nsirion. 
Grpve and PUfceriw^j.io m«ilcc fure wark, were 
tmj^}ovfii to (hopt tfie ldi)g»,aii^ tba^t (po wit^ 
Wver .bullets. 1 bp foi mcfr wa^s to nwseiw fifitcjw 
hundred ppModsfor bi^pains, aad the Utt^r, beiiaig 
9 pious man, thirty tbottf^Qd ma<&s. Pk)»ri&g 
lyould baye«xeci>^ed l^s purp^ic, bad npt tlieJBiM 
^roptped ouf of bta piftol a(io»e time, tac^d aiaw** 
tbcr^bepnm^g.' .Qait«i w^en*.^ tip Uy ihatlm 
bimUlS wf^.cbJQ% eoiptaytd in carrying .wHm and 
ktteri .among (be J^foit^, M tcniliag to l^ Sum 
ci^d of Q»nfdiemii^the king> A wager of aplitto;^ 
dred pounds ura3 m^i^ and.theA^Qnoy^dftpofitedf 
that the kingibguid eat no mmc Chriftmas py«9« 
7'be great hce of Londoxi bad be«n ;tbe; wack /of 
Ibe Jefujtjj fewral otb^r fires, were Fefolved jWI, 
and a paper mtodel was already framed, for firing 
the pity anew- f ire^baJla weoe called ;a«iimg them 
Te^lcfcury imiftard pilte. Twen^ cbpwfand ca,, 
tboUcs in London were prepared t9nre;. aodCole;^ 
man bad. remitted two bundled tb^sufand pounda 
po aifift the rebels injLrelana, Th^kit*k«.of York 
Wa^ to be ojSFcred the. crown in jcooiequence of thfl 
fofxefs of tfaefe probable Ccbeoie^, ion condtuon of 
trxtirpating the proteftant religion* Upon bis rc-r 
fufal f^ To pot James muft go/' a$ the Jefuita 
were (aid to exprefs it. 

la confequence of this dreadful in/ormatioot 
fufiici^ntly nxarked wich abfurdity, vulgarity, aad 
^ontradi<Stion9 . Tituf Oate» becaite abe fayourite 
^ tbepepplei j:iotwitbft^ading during hia^examie 

nation 
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mtibiif bifei«^ tbe^ council^ hb fo b«vrtfyed iim 
groBStmk of his xmpoSiirtfdy^ut hece^Atradfi£{(^ 
himfelf in every ttep of his narrtitidn. While in 
Spain he-had foeofi candied, h€ faidy to Dofi John, 
Hf^ promifed g»at affiftaAce to the exeCutiOii of 
the rathotie deAgns^. • The' king a(feed hitoi wh^t 
fert of a man his old ac^odiifitatiQe Doki Johrt'W^sf 
Oate« repliedv thar Hewa^ a tall teari man; whiiclf 
was dirciaiy ' contrary to the truth, at the king 
weil knewv Thoagh he pretended grejic intima* 
cies with Cotemto, yet he kt^ew him not when' 
placed^ry near him, and had no other excufe but 
that his fight Wtts bad by candle Itght/ He was 
guilty of the fame iftiftafce' with regard to Siti 
George Wakennm/ 

But tbefe impTC^abiHties had no' weight agaihfif 
.the genera) wrfli, if (bay focxprefe it, that they 
fiiould be true. The violent animofity which ha<f 
been excited ag-ainft the catholics in general, made* 
the people iind a gloomy pleafure in hoping for art 
opportunity of fatiating their hatred. The moi'sf ^ 
improbable any account feemed, the more unlikely 
it was that any impoftor (houid invent improbabr-' 
lities, and thet^fore appeared more like truth. 

A great number of the Jefuits nientioned by* 
Oatcs were immediately taken intocufVody. Cole-^ 
man, who was faid to have a£ted fo ftrenuous a' 
part in the conspiracy, at fir ft retired; but next day* 
i4irrendered himfelf to the fecretary of ftatc, and 
fome of his papers^ by Oates's dire^StonsV wete* 
fecured. Thefe papers, which were fuch asnii|bt^ 
be naturally ex peded from azealous catholic inhis' 
fitttation, were cimverted into very dangerous evi- 
dence againft him. He had, without any doubt, 
fnafntained a clofe correfpondence wirii the French^ 
king's confefibr, with the pope^s nuncio at Bruf- 
felsy and with man^y .other catholie^ abroad, in' 

which 
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which there Wara diftant projeA on foot fior briirg- 
ing back popery upon the acccffion of the duke of 
York. But thefe letters contained nothing that 
ferved as proof in the prefent information ; and' 
their very filence in that refpedl, though they ap- 
peared imprudent enough in others, was a proof 
againft Oatcs's pretended difcovery. However, 
^^en the contents of thofe letters were -publicly 
known, they dtfFufed the panic which the former 
narrative had begun. The two plots were brought 
to ftrengthen each other, and confounded into one, 
Coleman's letters (hewed there had siAuHty been 
defigns on foot, and. Gates's narrative was fup* 
pofed to give the particulars. 

In this flu<5luation of paffions, an accident ferv- 
ed to confirm the prejudices of the people, and to 
put it beyond a doubt that Oates's narrative was 
nothing but the truth. Sir Edmondfbury God- 
frey, who had been fo adtive in unravelling the 
whole myftery of the popifh machinations after 
having been mifTing fomc days, was found dead in 
a ditch by Primrofe hill, in the way toHampftead. 
His own fword was thrufl through his body ; but 
no blood had flowed from the wound ; fo that it 
appeared he was dead feme time before this me- 
thod was taken to deceive the public. He had 
money in his pockets, and there was a broad livid 
mark quite round his neck, which was difiocated. 
The caufe of his death remains, and mult ftill 
continue, a f^ret.; but the people, already en« 
raged againft the papKb, did not hefitate a mo-f 
ment to afcribe it to them. No farther doubt re- 
mained of Gates's veracity ; the voice of the whole 
nation united againft them ; and. the populace were 
exafperated to fuch a degree, that moderate men 
began to dread a general maiTacre* of that unhappy 
fed. The body of Gpdfrey was carried jthrough 

the 
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die ftrccts inproccffion, preceded by fcvcniy ckrr 
gymen ; and every one who (aw it made no doubt 
that his death could be only caufed by the papifls. 
Even the better fort of people were infeflcd with 
this vulgar prejudice ; and fuch was the general 
convidiion of popiih guilt, that no perfoP) with 
any regard to perfonal. fafcty, could cxprefs the 
leaft doubt concerning the information of Oates, 
or the murder of Godfrey. 

It only remained for the parliament to reprefs 
thefe delufions, and to bring back the people to 
calm and deliberate inquiry. But the parliament 
tefiified greater credulity than even the vulgar. 
The cry of plot was immediately echoed from one 
houfe to the other ^ the country party would not 
let dip fuch an opportunity of managing the paf- 
fions of the people j the <:ourtiers were afraid of 
being thought difloyal, if they ihould doubt the 
innocence of the pretended aflailins of their king. 
Danby, the pi^ime minifter, himfclf entered into 
it very furioufly ; and though the kipg told him 
that he had thus given thelioufes a handle to ruin 
himfelf, andtodifturb the affairs of government, 
yet this minifter perfevcred,.. till he found the king's 
prognoftic but too true. 

I'he kinghimfelf, whofe (afety was thus threat- 
ened and defended, was the only per fon who treat- 
ed the plot with becoming <:ontempt. He made 
feverai efforts for ftifling an inquiry, which was 
likely to involve the kingdom in confuflon, anci 
muft^t any rate hurt his brother, who had more 
than once profeffed his refolution to defend the 
catholic religion. 

In order to continue and propagate the alarm, 
an addrefs was voted for a folemn.faft. It was re- 
quefted that all papers tending to throw light upon 
fo horrible aconfpiracy might belaid before thcj 
boufe^ that all papifls fhould cemove from Lon- 
don,* 
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don,* that atcef^ fhoiild be denied at court to all 
unknown and fufpicious perfons, and that the train 
bands in London and Weftminfter (hould be in 
rcadinefs to march. They voted, after hearing 
Oates's evidence, that there was a damnable and 
hellith plot, contrived and carried on by the pnpifti 
reaufants, for affaflinating and murdering the king, 
irid for rooting out the proteftant religion. Oates, 
who had acknowledged the accofations :4gainft his 
morals to be true, was, however, recommended 
by parliament to the king. He was lodged in 
Whitehall) and encouraged by a pen fion of twelve 
hundred pounds ^ year to proceed in forging ncW 
informations. 

The encouragement given to Oates did not fail 
to bring in others alfo, who hoped to profit by the 
delufion of the times* William fiedloe, a man^ 
if poflible, more infamous than Gates, appeared 
next upon the ftage. He was, like the former, of 
very low birth, had been noted for feveral cheats 
and thefts, had travelled over many parts of Eu- 
rope under borrowed names, and had frequently 
fafl'ed himfelf for a man of quality. This man, at 
is own defire, was arretted at ^rtftol, and con- 
veyed to London, where he declared before the 
council that he had fcen the body of Sir Edmondf- 
bury Godfrey at Somerfet-houfe, where the queen 
lived. He faid that a fervant of lord Bellafis offer- 
ed to give him four thoufand pounds if he would 
carry it off. He was queftibncd about the plot, 
but utterly denied all knowledge of it, and alfo 
aflerted that he had no acquaintance with Oates. 
Next day, however, he thought it would be bettei' 
to (hare the euioluments of tSe plot^ and he gave 
an ample account of it. This ifarr^tive he made 
to tally as well a^ he could with the fhfeFfnation of 
Oates, which had been piiblilhed; but ta render 
it the more acceptable^ he added fome circdmflsin-« 

CCS 
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Ctts af his own, fiill more tremendbus, and fUyi 
more abforii, than tbofe of Oates. He faid that 
ten thousand men were to be landed from Flan- 
ders in Burlington-bay^ and were immediately to 
ikw Hidl. He aftrmed that the lords Powis and 
Petfe hid iindertalcen to raife an army in Radnor^' 
ihirc ; that fifty ti^oufand men were ready to rife 
in London ; that he himfelf had been tampered 
.wi<b to SMirder ztnuHj and was to receive four 
thoiiiand pounds for tbatfervice^ befides the pope's 
blefing; that ttie king was to be aflaflinated, 
the proleftants butchered, and the kingdom offered 
taOn^ if he would confent to hold it of thechurch ( 
if not, the pope ihould continue to govern without 
him. He likewife accufed the lords Carrington 
and BrudeaeU, who were comnnittod to cuftody 
by order of parliament. But the moft terrible part 
of ail was that Spain was to invade England with 
forty thoufand men, who were ready at St. Jago 
in ^charadters of pilgrims s though at this time 
Spain was a£lually unable to raife ten thoufand 
men to fupply her own garrifons in Flanders. 

Thefe narrations carry their own refutation j the 
infamy of the witneflcs, the conl.adnaion in their 
teftimony, the improbability of it, the low vulga- 
rity of the information, unlike what men trutted 
with great afFairs would be apt to form, all theie 
fetYC to raife our horror againft thefe bafe villains, 
and our pity at the deiufion of the times that could 
credit fuch reports. In order to give a confident 
airto the difcovery, Bedloe publilhed a pamphlet, 
with this title, '* A narrative and impartial Dif- 
covery of the horrid Popifh Plot, carried on for the 
burning and deftroying the cities of London and 
Weftminfter, with their fubuib?, &c. by Captain 
William Bedloe, lately engaged in that horrid de- 
fign, and one of the ropiui committees for carry- 

Vol. III. N iL 
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ing oafuch fires." - The papifts were thus become 
fo obnoxious, that vote after vote pafled againft 
them in the houfe of commons. They were 
called idolaters ; and fuch as did not concur in ac- 
knowledging the truth of the epithet. Were expel- 
led the houfe without ceremony. Even the duke 
of York was permitted to keep his place in the 
houfe by a majority of only two. ''I would not, 
'^ (aid one of the lords, have fo much as a popifli 
^^ man or a popifli woman to remain here, not fo 
^* much as a popiih dog, or a popifh bitch, not fo 
'' much as a popifh cat to mew, or pur about our 
** king." This was wretched eloquence ; but it 
was admirably Aiited to the times. 

Encouraged by the general voice in their favour^ 
the witnefleF, who all along had enlarged their 
narratives, in proportion as they were greedily re- 
ceived, went a ftep farther, and ventured to ac» 
cufe the queen. The commons, in an addrefs to 
the king, gave countenance to this fcaiidalous ac«- 
cufation; the lords rejetSled it with becoming dif. 
dain. l^he king received the news of it with his 
ufual good humour. " They think, faid he, that 
*^ 1 have a mind to a new wife^ but for all that I 
*^ will not fuiFer an innocent woman to be abut^ 
** ed." He immediately ordered Oates to be 
Ari611y confined, feized his papers, and difmified 
his fervants. But his favour with parliament foon 
procured his rekafc. 

Edward Coleman, fecretary to the duke of York, 
was the firft who was brought to trial, as being 
moft obnoxious to tbofe who pretended to fear the 
introduction of popery. His letters were produced, 
agairitt him. They plaialy teitified a violent -z^al 
for the catholic caui'e, an J chit alone atprelent was 
fulikient to convict him. But Oates ami Bedloe 
caaie in to make his cuidemuation fure. The 
foriner fwore that he had lent fourlcore guineas 
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to^a mfiian, who undertook to kill the king. The 
^ate of the tranfa<aioii he fixed in the m^>nth of 
AugulV, but would not fix the particular day, 
Coleman could have proved that, he was n the 
country the greateft part of the month, and there- 
fore the witnefs would not be particular, Bedl/)c 
•fwore that he had received a commiilion, figned 
by the.fuperior-of the Jefuits, appointing him pa- 
pal fecretary of ftate, and that he had confented 
to the king's affaffination. After this unfortunate 
mail's fentence, thus procured by thefe vipers, ma- 
ny members of both houfes offered to interpofe in 
his behalf, if he would make an ample confeffion ; 
' but as he was,, in reality, pofiefTed of no treafona* 
hie fe<^ets, he would not procure life by falfhood 
and impofture. He fufFered with calmnefs and 
'Conftancy, and to the lafl perfifted in the flrongeft 
proteftation^ of his innocence. 

The trial of Coleman wasfucceeded bythofeof 
Ireland, Pickering, and Grove. Ireland, a Jefuit, 
was atcufed by Gates and Bedloe, the only wit- 
nelies againft him, that he was one of the fifty Jc- 
futts who had figned the great refolve againft the 
king. Ireland affirmed, and proved, that he was 
in StafFordihire all the month of Auguft, a time 
vwhen Oates afferted he was in London. The ju- 
ry brought him. in guilty, and the judge com* 
mended their verdijft. It was la the fame manner 
fworn that Pickering and Grove had bound them- 
felves by an oach to aflaffinate the king ; that they 
had provided themfelves with icrewed piftols and 
iilver bullets. They both protefted their innocence, 
and were found guilty. All thefe unhappy mea 
went to execution proteftmg their .innocence, a 
circumftance which made no iinpreifion on the 
fpCiSlators; their being Jefuits baniOied even pity 
from their fuffcrings. 

N 2 The 
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The atiimefittes of tile peopie^ hiMvever, -fcem-- 
ed a littk appeafed by the execution of theft four^ 
but a new train of evidence was now difoorerei!) 
that kindled the flame once nore. One Miles 
Prance, a Goldfrnitb, and a profefied Roman ca« 
tholic, had been accufed by Bedloe of being an ac- 
complice in Sir Edmondibury's -miiFder ; and upon 
his denial, had been loaded with heavy irons, and 
thrown into the condemned hol«, a place coM, 
dark, and noifome* There the poor wretch lay 
groaning and exclaiming that he was not gsiiiy ; 
butjbetng next day carried before lord ShaftefbuFy, 
and there threatened with fevercr punishment in 
cafe of obftinacy, he demanded if a confeffion 
weuld procure his pardon. Being affurediyf that, 
he had no longer courage to refifl*, but confefied 
himfelf an accomplice in Godfrey's munder. He 
foon after, however, retraced his evidence before 
the king ; but the fame rigours being employed 
^againft him, he was induced once mofe to confirm 
his iirft information. The murder, he faid, was 
committed in Somerfet-4ioufe, by the contrivance 
of Gerrard and Kelly, two frifli priefts. That 
Lawrence Hill, footman to the queen's treafiirer, 
Robert Green, cufhion keeper to her chapel, and 
Henry Beiry, porter d^ the palace, followed Sir 
Edmondfbury at a diftance, from ten in the morn- 
ing till (even in the evening } but that paffing by 
Somerfec-houfe, Green dirowing a tw^fted hand- 
kerchief over his head, he was foon ftrangled, and 
the bady carried to a high chamber in Somerfet- 
boufe, from whence it was removed to another 
apartment, where it was foen by Bedloe. 

Hiil, Green, and Berry, were tried upon this 

•videnc^, chough Bedloe*s narrative, and Prance> 

information, were totally irreconci^ieable, and 

though their teftimony was invalidated by oontra- 

I ry 
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rf evidence) M was in vain^ the prifoners w«re 
ccmdenined and executed* Tbe/^ all denied their 
guilt at execution} and as Berry died a proteftant» 
this circumftance was regarded as very confidera- 
Ue. But inflsad of flopping the torrent of ere- 
dulity, it only increafiid the people's animoTuy 
againft a proteftant, who could at once be guilt/ 
of a popifli fAoty of murder, and of denying it in 
his ladft moments. 

This frightful perfecutton continued for fonie 
time I and the kingf . contrary to his own judg;- 
ment, wt^ obl^ed to give way to the popuUr fury. 
Whitebread, provincial of the Jefuits, Feawick^ 
Gavan^ Turner, and Harcourt, all of thetn of the 
fame order, were brought to their trial; Lang* 
home foon afte^. BeHdes Oates and Bedloc, 
Dugdale, a new witnefs, af^eared, a^iaft the 
priioners. This man fpread the alarm fiill farther, 
and even ailerted, that two hundred thoufand pa- 
ptfts in England were ready to take arms, l^he 
pafonefs proved, by fixteen witneiTes from St. 
Oteers, that Oates^ was in that feminary ai the 
ttoie heiwore he was in London* Bift as they 
were papifts^ tb^r teftimony could gain no manner 
of credit. AU pkas availed them nothing ; both 
tiie Jefutts and Langborne were condemned and 
executed, with their Tail breath denying the crimes 
for which they died. 

The informers had lefsfuccefs on the trial of 
Sir George Wakeman^ xhc queen's phyfician, 
who, though they fwore with their ufual animofity, 
was ac^tiiiCted. His condemnation would have 
involved the queen in bis guilt ; and it is probable 
the judge and jury were afraid qf venturing fo 
far. 

The earl of Stafford, near two years after, was 

the laft man that fell a i'acrifice to thefe bloody 

wretches { the witnefies produced againft him 

N 3 were 
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were Qates, Dugdale, and Turbcrville, Oates 
fwore that he faw Fcnwick, the Jefuit, deliver 
Stafford a commiflion from the genera) of the Jefii- 
its, conftitutifig hifn pay-mafter of the papal army. 
Dugdale gave teftiniony that the prifoner had en- 
deavoured to engage him in the defign of murder- 
ifTg the king. . Turberville affirmed, that the pri- 
ioner, in hisown houfe at Paris had made him the 
fame propofal. The clamour and outrage . of the 
populace againft the prifoner was very great ; he 
was found guilty and condemned to be hanged 
and quartered; but the king changed hisTentence 
into that of beheading. He was executed on 
Tower-hill, where even his perfecutors could not 
foibear (heddrng tears at that ferene fortitude which 
Ib.one in every feature, motion, and accent of this 
aged nobleman Some other lords,' who were 
taken i*p and imprifoned upon the former evidencc^^ 
were tried and acquitted fome time after, when 
the people began lo recover from their phrenzy.. 

But while thefe profecuttons were going 
A-^D. forward, raifed by the credulity of tb& 
1679.. people, and feconded by th6 artifice of the 
parliament^ other defignd equally vindiAivc 
were carried on. The lord treafurer Danby was 
impeached in the houfe of commons, by Seymour 
his enemy. Tbe principal charge againft himi 
was, his having written a letter to Montague, the 
king's ambaifador at Paris, directing him to fell, 
the king's good offices at the treaty of Nimeguen, 
to the king of France for a certain fum of money ;. 
contrary to the general intercfts of the confederates^ 
and even thofe of his own kingdoms. This was' 
a charge he could not deny j and though the king 
was more culpable than the minifter, yet the pro- 
fecution was carried on againft him with vigpur. 
But he had the hap pine fs to find the king refolved 
to defend him. Charles afluied the parliame&t, 

that 
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that as he jiad a£ted in every thing by his orders, 
he held him as entirely blamelefs ; and though he 
woMld deprive him of all his employments, yet he 
would poiitively infift on his perfonal fafety. The 
lords were obliged to fubmit ; however they went 
on to impeach him, and Danby was fent t6 the 
Tower, but no worfe confequences enfued. 

Thefe furious proceedings had been all carried 
on by an houfe of commons that had now conti- 
nued undiffolved for above feventeen years; the 
king, therefore, was rcfolved to try a new one, 
which he knew could not be more unmanageable 
than the former. However, the new parliament 
did not in the lead abate of the ad^ivity and oh(}i- 
nacy of their predecefibrs. The king, indeed, 
changed his councfl, by the advice of Sir William 
Temple, and adriiitted into it feveral of both par- 
ties, by which he h(»ptd to appeafe his opponents ; 
but the antipathy to popery had taken too faft a 
poffcflion of men*^5 minds, to be removed by fo 
feeble a remedy. This houfe refolved to flrike at 
the root of the evil, which threatened them from 
a popifli fucceffor j and, after fome deliberations, 
a bill was brought in for the toral exclufion of the 
duke of York from the crown of Engknd and 
*^ Ireland. It was by that intended, that the fove- 

-•' rei^nt) of thefe kingdoms, upon the king's death 

' " 6r reiignation, (hould devolve to the perfon next 

'- in fucceffion to the duke j and that all a6U of 

royalty, which that prince Ibould afterwards per- 
form, (hould not only be void, but deemed trea- 
fon. This important bill pafTed the lower houfe, 
by a majority of feventy-nine. 

Nor' did their efforts reft here, the commons 
voted the king's ftanding army and guards to be 
illegal. They proceeded to eftablifh limits to the 
king's power of imprifoning delinquents at will. 
It was now that the celcbruted ft atuic, called ^h<*« 

Habeas 



ve 
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Habeas Corpus ad, was patfed, which cMfiitm 
the Cahjc6\ in an abfblute fecuritj from oppreftve 
power. By this ad, it was prohibited to fend an j 
one to prlfon beyond the fea : .n» juc^, under 
fefere penalties, was to refufe to any prifoner his 
writ of habeas corpus ; by which the gaoler was to 
produce in court the body of the prifoner, whence 
the writ had its name, and to certify the caufe of 
his detainer and itnprifonment. If the gaol lies 
within twenty miles of the judge, the writ oiuft be 
obeyed /n three days, and fo proporttonably for 
greater ^iftances. JEvery prifoner muft be indicted 
the firft term c^ his coitrniitment^ and brought to 
trial the fubfequent term. And no man after be-» 
ing enlarged by court, can be recommitted for the 
fame offence. 

This law alone, would have been fufficientto 
endear the parliament that made it topoflerity^ 
;ind it would have been well if they hadrcfm 
thtre. The duke of York had retired to Bnifiels 
during thefe troubles ; but an indifpofititm of the 
Ung led him back to England, to be ready, in 
cafe of any (Inifter accident^ to aflert his right to 
the throne. After prevailing upon his brother to 
difgrace the duke of Monmouth, a natural fon of 
the king's, by one Mrs. Waters, and now become 
very popular, he himfelf retired to Scotland, under 
pretence of ftill quieting the apprehenfions of the 
Knglifii nation ^ but in reality, to firengthefl his 
intereds there. This feceffion ferved dill more to 
en flame the country party, who were ftrongly at- 
tached to the duke of Monmouth, and were re- 
iolved to fupport him againft the duke of York. 
Mobs, petitions, pope burnings, were artifices 
employed to keep up the terrors of popery, and 
alarm the court, l^he parliament had fliewn fa- 
vour to the various tribes of informers, and that 
ferved to increafe the number of thefe mifcreants ; 

but 
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but plots themfehres ^fo became more numerous. 
Plot was fet up againft plot ; and the people kept 
ftill fufpended in dreadful apprehenfion. 

The Mcal-Tub Plot, as it was called, was 
brought forward to the public on this occafion. 
One Dangerfield, more infamous, if pofHble^ 
than Oates and Bedloe, a wretch who had been 
fet in the pillory, fcourged, branded, and tranf- 
ported for felony and coming, hatched a plot in 
conjunftion with a midwife, whofe name was 
Center, a Roman catholic, of abandoned charac- 
ter. Dangerfield began by declaring, that there 
was a deiign on foot to fet up a new form of 

f government, and remove the -king and the royal 
amily. He communicated this intelligence to the 
king and the duke of York, who fupplied him 
with money, and countenanced his difcovery. 
|Ie hid fome fed^cious papers in the lodgings of 
one colonel Manfel; and then brought the cuf- 
tom-houfe officers to hi^ apartment, to fearch for 
,fmuggled merchandize. The papers were found, . 
andtfie council having examined the affair, con- 
cluded they were forged by Dangerfield. 'Ihey 
ordered all the places he frequented to be fearched ; , 
and in the houfe of Cellier, the whole fcheme of 
the con fpi racy was difcovered upon paper, con- 
cealed in a mAH-tub, from whence the plot had- 
its name, Dangerfield being committed toNew^ 
^ate, made an ample confeffion of the ^orgitx'jy 
which, though probably entirely of his own con- 
trivance, he afcribed to the earl of Caftlemain, 
the countefs of Powis, and the five lords in the 
Tower. He faid that the defign was to fuborn 
witnefles to prove a charge of fodomy and pt-rjury 
upon Oates, to aflaffinate the earl orbhaftcfbur^, , 
lo accufe the dukes of Monmouth and Bucking- 
ham, the earls of Eflex, Halifax and others, of 
having been concerned 'in the confpiracy againft 
N 5 the 
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the king and his brother. Upon this information} 
the ear J of Caftlemain and the countefs of Powis 
were fent to the Tower, and the king himfelf was 
fufpeded of encouraging this im|>onure. 

But ir was not by plots alone theadverfe parties 
cnJcavourt d to fupplant^ach other. Tumultuous 
petitions on the one hand, and flattering addrefles 
on the other, were fcnt up from all quarters. 
Wherever the country party prevailed, petitions 
filled with grievances, and apprehenfions, were 
fent to the king with an air of humble infolence. 
Wherever the church or the court party prevailed, 
addreffes wtre framed, crmtaining expreffions of 
the higheft regard to his m; jefty, and the deepeft 
abhorrence of thofe who endeavoured to difturb the 
public tranjquiJlity. Thus the nation came to be 
diftinguiflied into Petitioners and Abhorrers. Wlwg 
and 1 ory alfowere firft ufed as terms of mutual 
reproach at this time. The Whigs, were fo de- 
nominated from a cant name given to the four 
Scotch convcnticlers, (Whig bei^g milk turned 
four.) The Tories were denominated from the 
Irilh banditti fo called, whofc ufua! manner of bid- 
ding people deliver, was by theliifh word Toree> 
or give me. 

As^this parliament fecmed ev.tl| to furpafs the 
former in jealoufy and refentment, the king was 
induced todiflblvc it; and could willingly have ne- 
ver applied to another. But his necelSties, caufed 
byhisvvantof oeconomy, and his numberlefs nee- 
dy dependents, obliged him to call another. How- 
ever, every change fcemed only to in- 
A. D. flame the evil ; and his new parliament 

1680. icemed willing to outdo even their prc- 

deceflbr^. Every ftep they took, betrayed 

that zeal with which they were animated. They 

voted the legality of petitioning toiheking; they 

fell with extreme violence on the abhorrerb, who, 

in 
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in their addrefles to the crown, had cxpreflcd 
their difapprobation of thofe petitions. Great 
numbers of thefe were feized by their order, from 
all parts of England, and committed to clofe cuf- 
tody : the liberty, of the fubjefl", which had been 
focarvcfully guarded by their own recent law, was 
every day violated by their arbitrary and caprici- 
ous commitments. One Stowel of Exeter, was 
the perfon that put a flop to their proceedings j 
he refufed to obey the ferjeant at arms, who was 
fent to apprehend him j he ftood upon his defence, 
and he faid he knew no law by which they pretend- 
ed to Qommit him. The houfe finding it equally 
dangerous to proceed or to recede, got off by an 
evafion. They inferted in their voces, that Sto- 
wel was indifpofed } and a month's time was al- 
lowed him, for his recovery. It is hapj^y for the 
nation, that iliould the commons at any time over* 
leap the "bounds of their authority, and order men 
capricioufiy to be committed to prilbn^ there is no 
power in cafe of refrftance, that. can compel the 
prifoner to ft^bmit to their decrees* 

Hut the chief point which the commons labour- 
ed to obtain, was the Exc/u/jon Bil/^ which, though 
the former houfe had voted,, was never pa (led into 
a law. Shafttibury, and many confTderable men 
of the party, had rendered thcmfelves fo obnoxi- 
ous to the duke of York, that they could find 
fafety* in noraeafure but his luin. Monmouth's 
friends hoped that the exclufion of James would 
make room for their own patron. The duke of 
York's profefled bigotry to the catholic fuperftition 
influenced number? j and his tyrannies, which 
were pradlifed without control, while he continu- 
ed in Scotland, ren<dered his name odious to thou- 
fands. In a week, therefore, after the com n^ence- 
mcnt of the feffions, a njotion was made for 
bringing in an cxcJufion bill, and a cumniitiee 

was . 
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i^as appointed for that purpofe. The debates 
wete carried on with great violence oa both fides ^ 
the bill was defended by lord Rtifiel, who had now 
refigned his bffice of attorney gentral, by Sir Wil* 
liam Jones, Sir Francis Wilmington, Sk Harrf 
Capel, Sir Wilham Pultney, colonel Titus, 
Treby, Hampden, and Montague. It was op- 
pofed by Sir Leoline Jenkins, Secretary of date. 
Sir John £rne]y, chancellor of the Exchequer; by 
Hyde, Seymour, and Temple: The bill pafled 
by a great majority in the houfe of commons, but 
wasoppofed in the houfe of peers with better Aic* 
cefs. Sb^ftefbury, Sunderland» and Eflex, argu* 
ed fol* it. Halifax chiefly conduced the arguments 
againft it. The king was prefent during the 
whole debate ; and had the pleafure of feeing the 
bill thrown out by a very great majority. All 
the bifhops, except three, voted agaioft it 4 for 
they were of opinion that the church of England 
was in much greater danger from the prevalence of 
prcrby:erians, than of popery. 

Tiif commons were extremely mortiiled and 
enraged at the rejeflion of their favourite bill ; 
and to flicw how lirongly they refcnted the induU 
gence which was ihewn to popery, they fpafied a 
bill for eafiog the proteflant difieliters, and for re- 
pealing fucb. a£^s as tended to their tperfecution. 
'Vhcy proceeded to bring in biUs, whicb, though 
contributrng to fecure the liberty of the fubjeft, 
yet probably at that period only calculated to excite 
ihi:m to inlurreftion. They had thoughts of re- 
newing the triennial aft j of continuing the judges 
in their ofnce during good behaviotir j of ordering 
an aflbcijttion for the defence of his majefly's per- 
ion, and the fecurity of the proteftant religion. 
I'h^y vpted, tha: till the excluHon bill was pafled 
they could jiot coriPjftent with the truft repofcd in 
lii.ii., grant the king any manner of t'upply i 

and 
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and to prevent his takinfi; other methods to get 
mofley, they voted that Whoever Iboulil hereafter 
lend, by way of advance, any money upon any 
branches of the king^s revenue, fliould be refpon- 
iible to parliament for his conduA. The ktn^ 
therefore, finding that there were no hopes of ex- 
torting either money or obedience from the com- 
tmons, came to a refolution of once more diflblv-' 
ing the parliament. His u0ier of the black rod 
accordingly came to diflblve them, while they 
were voting that the diflenters (hould be encoura* 

fed, and that the papifis had burned the city of 
iOndon. 
The parliament thus diflblved, it was confidered 
as a doubt, whether the king would ever call ano- 
ther 'f however, the defire he had of being fupplied 
with money fnrmounted his fears from every 
violence a parliament might offer. But it had 
always been fuppofed that the neighbotrrfiood of 
London, at once both potent and fafiious, was an 
improper place for aflembling a parliament that 
would be ftedfaft in the king's interefts i lie there- 
fore refolved at once to punilh the Londoners, lyy 
iflVewing bis fupicions of their lovalty ; and to re- 
ward the inhabitants of Oxford, oy bringing down 
his parliament to that city. Accord- 
ingly a parliament was prdered to afiem- A. D. 
ble at Oxford, and meafures taken on i68i* 
both fides to engage the partizans to 
be ftrenuous in their refolutions. In this, as 
in all former parliaments, the country party pre- 
dominated : the parliamentary leadeis came to 
that city, attended not only by their fervants but 
with numerous bands of their retainers. The 
foAir London members were followed by great mul- 
titudes, wearing ribands, in which were woven 
thcfe words, '* No Popery! No Slavery !" The 
king was not behind them in the number and for- 
midable 
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midable appearance of the guards : fo that the 
parliament rather bore the appearance of a milita- 
ry cohgrefs, than of a civil aifembly. 

This parliament trod exa£Uy in the fteps of the 
former. The commons having chofen the fame 
fpeaker, who filled the chair laft parliament, or- 
dered the votes to be printed every day, that the 
public might be acquainted with the fubje£is of 
their deliberation. The brll of exclufion was 
more fiercely urged than ever. Ernely, one of 
the king's miniflers, propofed that the duke (hould 
be banifhed during life, five hundred miles from 
England ; and that upon the king's death, the 
next heir fliould be conftituted regent with regal 
power- Yet even this expedient, which left the 
duke the bare title of kins, could not obtain the 
attention of the houfe. Nothing but a total ex* 
clufion could fatisfy them. 

Each party had now for fome time reviled and 
ridiculed each other in pamphlets and libels i and 
this pradice at la(t was attended with an incident^ 
that deferves notice. One Fitzharris, an Irifh 
papift, dependent on the dutchefs of Portfmouth^ 
one of the king's miftrefles, ufed to fupply her 
with thefe occafional publications. But he was 
refolved to add to their number, by his own en- 
deavours, and empk)yed one Everhard, a Scotch- 
man, to write a libel againft the king and the - 
duke of York. The Scot was actually a fpy for 
the oppofite party j and fuppofing this a irick to 
entrap him, he difcoyered the whole to Sir Wil- 
liam Waller, an -eminent juftice of peace j and to 
convince him of the truth of his information, pott- 
ed him, and two other pcrfons, privately, whexe 
they heard the whole conference between Fitzhar- 
ris and himfelf. The hbel compofed between 
them wus replete with the utmoft rancour and fcur- 
f ility. Waller carried the intelligence to the king, 

and 
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and obtained a warrant. for committing Fitzharris, 
who happened at that very time to have a copy of 
the libel in his pocket. Seeing himfelf in the 
hands of a partv, from which he expe£ted no mer* 
cy, he refolved to fide with them, and throw tjic 
odium of the libel upon the court, who, he faid> 
were willing to draw up a libel, which (hould be 
Imputed to the exclu (loners, and thus render them 
hateful to the people. He enbanced his fervices 
with ^e country party, by a new popifh plot, ftill 
more tremendous than any i^ the foregoing. He 
brought in the duke of York as a principal accom- 
plice in this plot, and as a contriver in the murder 
of Sir Edmondfbury Godfrey. 

The king imprifoned Fitzharris ; the commons 
avowed his caufe. They voted that he ihould be 
impeached by themfelves, to fcreen him from the 
ordinary forms of juftice ; the lord^ rcjedted the 
impeacnment; the commons aflertcd their rights 
a commotion was likely to enfue j and the king to 
bn ak off the conteft, went to the houfe, and dif-. 
folved the parliament, with a fixed refolucion ne- 
ver to call another. 

This vigorous meafure was a blow that the par- 
liament had never expoAed ; and nothing but the 
neceifity of the times could have juftified the kirfg's 
manner of pfoce.ding. From that moment, 
which ended the parliamentary commotions, 
Charles Teemed to rule with defpotic power ; and 
he was refolved to leave the fucceffion to his bro- 
ther, but clogged with all the faults and misfor- 
tunes of his own adminiflration. His temper, 
which had been always ealy and merciful, now 
became arbitrar\, and even cruel j he entertamtd 
fpies and informers round the throne, and irrpri- 
ioned all fuch as he thought moft daring in tneir 
^tfigas. 

He 
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He refolved to humble the prefbyteriahs^i theft 
^^re divefltd of their employments and their 
{4aces ; land their offices given to fuch as held with 
the court, and approved the doSrine oA^non-refift- 
ance. The clergy began to teftify their zeal and 
their principles by their writings and their fermoosi 
b\it though among thefe, the partizans of the 
king were the moft numerous, thofe of theoppo* 
fite fa£lion were the moft^nterprizing. The king 
openly efpoufed the caufe of the former; and thus 
placing himfelf at the head of a fa6b'on, he depri- 
vai the city of London, which had long headed 
the popular party, of their charter. It was not 
tiH srfter an abjed fubmifiion tha:t he reftored it to 
them, having previously fubje£ted the ele<5lion of 
their magiftrates to his immediate authority* 

Terrors alfo were not wanting to confirm this 
new fpecies of monarchy. Fitzfaarris was brought 
to his trial before a jury, and condemned and exe-» 
cut^d. The whole ^ang of fpies, witnefles^infor-^^ 
mers, fuborners, which had long been encouraged 
and JTupportedby the leading patriots, finding now 
that the king was entirely mafter, they turned (hort 
upon their ancient drivers, and offered their evi- 
dence agatnil thofe who had firfl put them in mo- 
tion. The king's minifters, with an horrid fa- 
tisfaSion, gave them countenance and encourage<*- 
ment; fo that foon the fame cruelties, and the 
fame injuftice, was praSifed agalnfl prefbyterian 
fchemes that had been employed againft cathoUc 
treafons. 

The firfl perfon that fell under the difpleafure 
•of the miniftry, was one Stephen College, z Lon- 
•don joiner, who had become fo noted for his zeal 
againft popery, that he went by the name of the 
Proteftant Joiner. He had attended the city raem- 
bfers to Oxford, armed v/ith fword and piflol ; he 
had fometimes been heard to fpeak' irreverently 
of the king, and was now prefenied by the grand 

jury 
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JMrv ot, London as guilty of feditiiDii. The flie- 
fiffs of London were in ftrong oppofition to the 
GOttrt ; and the |tand jury, named by tbem^ re- 
jetted the bill againft College. However the court 
were not to be foiled fo ; they fent the prifoiier to 
Oxford, where the .treafon was faid to have been 
comoiitted, and there tried before a p'u^tial judge, 
and a packed jury. He was acculed by Dugdale, 
Turberville and others, who had already giveft 
evidence againft the catholics i and the nation faw 
themfelves reduced to a ridiculous dilemma upon 
their teftimony* The jury> who were royaliils, 
couM not accept their evidence, as they believed 
them to be abandoned liars, nor vet could they 
reject it, as they were taught by their opponents 
to chink them fuffici^nt evidence for CQnvi£iion» 
College defended himrelf with great prefence of 
mind, and invalidated all their teftimonies. But 
aH was in vain. The jury, after half an bourns 
deliberation, brought him in guiUy, and the fpec- 
tators teftified their inhuman pltalure witk a ibout 
of applaufe. He bore his fate with un&aken fortr- 
tudej and dt the place of execution denied the 
crime for which he had been condemned. 

fiut higher vengeance was demanded by the 
king^ whoTe refentment was chiefly levelled againft 
th<: earl of Shafte(bury, and not without reafon* No 
funis were fpared to feek for evidence, and even to» 
fuborn witnefles againft that intriguing and formi- 
dable man« A bill of indidment being prefented 
to the grand jury, witneiTes were examined, who 
fwore to fuch incredible circumftances, as muft 
have invalidated their teftimon^ even if they 
had not been branded as perjured villains. Among 
his papers, indeed, a draught of an aftbciation was • 
found, which might have oeen conftrued into trea- 
fon ; but it was not in the earl's hand writings nor 
could his adverfaries prove that he had ever com- 
municated 
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municated tbis fch^ine to anybody, or fighiified his . 
approbation of any fuch proje<ft. The fherifFs had 
fummoned a jury, whofe principles coincided with 
thofe of the ear], and that probably, .more than any . 
. want of proof, procured hisfafetv. 

A rx The power of the crown by this time bc- 
1682* ^^"^c irrefiftible, the city of London having 
^' been deprived of their charter, which was 
reftorcd only upon terms of fubmiflion, and thegiv^ 
ing up the noitiination of their own magiftrates was 
fo mortifying a circumftance, that all the other 
corporatix)nsin England foon begantofear theGme 
treatment, and were fucce<five|y induced to furren- 
der their charter into the hawds of the king. Con* 
fiderable fums were exaSed for reftbrrng thefe char- 
ters ; and all the offices of power and profit were 
left at the difpofal of the crown. Rcfiltancc now, ; 
however juftifiable, could not be fafc ; and all pru- 
dent^men faw no other expedient, but peaceably 
fubmittingto the prcfent grievances. But there was 
a party in England that ftill cherlfhed their fornicr 
ideas of freedom, and wererefolved to hazard eve^ 
ry danger in its defence. 

This, like ail other combinations, was made up 
of men, fome guided by principle to the fubverfion 
of the prefent defpotic power, fome by in'tereft, and 
ftill many more by revenge. Some time before, in 
the year 1681, the king had been feized with a fit 
9f ucknefs at Wtndfor, which gave a great alarm 
to the public. Shaftefbury had even then attempted 
to exclude the duke of York from the fuccefiion, 
and united with the duke of Monmouth, lord Kuf- 
fel, and lord Gray, in cafe of the king's death^ 
they confpircd to rife in arms, and vindicate their 
•opinions by the fword. Shaftelbury's imprifonment 
and trial for fome time put a ftop to their defigns j 
but they foon revived with his releafe. Monmouth 
engaged the earl of Macclesfield, lord firandon. 

Sir 
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Sir Gilbert Gerrard and other gendemen. in Che- 
fliire. Lord Ruflell fixed a correfpondence with Sir 
William Courtney, Sir Francis Rowles, and Sil* 
Francis Drake, who promifed to raiie the Weft. 
Shaftefbury, with one Fergufon, an independent 
clergyman, and a relllefs plotter, managed the city, 
upon which the confederates chiefly relied It was 
now that this turbulent man found his fcheoies 
mofl: likely to take effc£t. After the difappointment 
and deftruftion of an hundred plots, he at 1 aft be- 
gan to be fureof this. But this fcheme, like all the 
former, was difappointed. The caution of lord 
Ruftel, who induced the duke of Monmouth to 
put off the enterprize, faved the kingdom from the 
horrors of a civil war ; while Shaftefbury was fo 
ftruck with a fenfe of his impending danger that he 
left his houfe, and, lurking about the city, attempt- 
ed, but in vain, to drive the Londoners into opea 
inlurre£t4pn. At laft, enraged at the numberlefs 
cautions and delays which clogged and defeated bis 
projects, he threatened to begin with his friends 
alone* However after a long ftruggle between fear 
and rage, he abandoned all hopes of ii^ccefs, and 
fled out of the kingdom to Amfterdam, where he 
ended his turbulent life foon after, without being 
pitied by his friends, or feared by his enemies. 

The lofs of Shafteft}ury, though it retarded the 
vie\x5 of the confpirators, did not fupprefs them« 
A council of fix vi^as erefied^ confifting of Mon- 
mouth, RuiTtl, EflTex, Howard^ Algernon Sid^ 
ney, and John Hampden^ ^randfon to the great 
man of that name. Theh correfpoiided witK 
Argyle and the malecontejits in Scotknd, and re« 
folved to profecutfi the fcheme of the infurredion^ 
though they widdy diflFered in principles from eacb 
other. Monmouth afpired at the crown ; RuiT^l 
and Haqfipden propofed to exclude the duke of 
York from the fucceflioni and redrefs the griev- 
ances 
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Mces of the natmi> SiiMy was fmr reftoring tke 
repiAiie, and Eflex joined in the fame wiOi. 
t»ord Howard was air abandoned man^ wbo^ faav* 
io^ no princifdes, feyght to enobroU the nation, 
to gratify his private intereft in the confu* 
fion. 

Such were the leaders of this confpiracy, zni 
ftich their motives. But there was sdfo a fet of 
fubordinate confpirators^ who frequently met to«- 
|ether, andxarrted on proje^s quite unknown to 
Monmofuth and his council. Among thefe men 
was colonel Ramfey, an old republican olliceri 
together with lieutenant-colonel Walcot of the 
6me ftamp, Goodcnough, under *iherifF of Lon^ 
don, a eealous and noted party man,^ Fergufon, 
an independent mintfler, and feveral attorn ies^ 
merohaots, and tradefmen of London. But Rum* 
fey and Fergufen were the only perCont that had 
accefs to the great leaders of the confpiracy. Thefe 
men in their meetings embraced the mc^ defperate 
fefolutions. They propofed to aflalBnate the kii^ 
in hi9 wsy to Newmarket ; Rumbal, one of the 

eirty, polt^iTed a farm upon that road called the 
ye^boufe, and from thence the confpiracy was 
denominated the Kye-houfe Plot. 1 hey delibe- 
rated upon a fcheme of ftopping the king's coach 
by overturning a. cart on. the high- way at this 
place, and (booting him through the hedges, l^he 
houie in which the king lived at Newmarket took 
lire accidentally, and he was obJig^ to leave 
Newmarket eight days fooner than was ex- 
pected, to which circumflance hts fafety was 
afcribed. 

Among the confpirators was one Keiling, who 
finding him&lf in danger of a pfofecution for ar« 
refting the lord-mayor of London, refolved to earn 
his pardon by difcoveriog diis plot to the miniftry. 
^oionel Rucafey, and Weft| a ^Wfetf no fooner 

underftood. 
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luidcffloovd .that this man ba4. bfiiffma^ agaurfk 
!thein» than the^agieed to lane tbrir lwe$ by Ciioh- 
"ing Jtiag*s evidence, aad tfaev fiirrciMiefed tfamiiF 
•iclve8 accordingly. Sheppard aaothor cooijpiif^ 
^tor9 Jheii^ appreb^ed, confeiSbd ^U he kaev* 
SJad feaaral orders were foon ifiiied out for appce^ 
<bepdii% the reft of. the leaders of the cenfpUacy. 
Monn3«iiith abftonded ; RmSsI was. fknt to ^ 
Tower ; Qrey efoaped ; Hoviard was takeo c^* 
ceakd in a d^mncy ; £Jbx» Sid^v, and Hai9|v 
.den, were foon after ar reftcd, and had the mor li- 
ficattOD to find lord tfowand an evidence againft 
them. 

Walcot was firft brought toirialandeocidempedi 
together with Hone aiiii Rouik^ two aflbciates in 
.the coafpirary, upon the evidence of .Runnfey, 
Weft, aod bliQppar^. Ihcy died penitent, ac- 
knowledging the juiiice of the fentence by which 
they were executed. A much greater ikcrtfice 
was ihortly after to follaw. This was the lord 
RuiTel, fon of the earl of Bedford, a nobJeman 
of numberltfs good qualities^ and led into this 
CQiifplracy from a convi^lion^of the duke of York'^ 
intentions to rcftorc popery. He was liberal, 
popular, humane, snd brave. All bis virtues 
.were fo many crimes in the prefent fufpicious dif- 
pofition of the court. The chief evidence agaiijft 
him was lord Howard^ a man of very bad charac- - 
ter, one of the confpirators, who was now con- 
tented to take life upon fuch terms, and to accept 
of iniamous fafety. This witnefe fwore that 
Ruflel was engaged in the deft<in of an infurredlion ; 
but he acquitted htm, as did aifo Kumfey and 
Weft, of being privy to the aifaffination. His 
own candour would not allow him to dtny the 
defign in which he really was concerned ; but his 
own confeHion was not fufiicient to convid him* 
To the fsiift which principally aiined at his life 

there 
II 
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there was butane witnefs and the law required 
two; this was over* ruled ; forjuftice^ during this 
whole reign, was too weak for the prevailing 
party. The jury, who were zealous royali^, 
afterafliort deliberation brought the prifoher in 

Suilty. After his condemnation the king was 
rongly folicited in his favour. Even money, to 
the amount of two hundred thoufand pounds, was 
offered to the dutchefs of Portfmouth, by the old 
earl of Bedford, lord Rufiel's fether. The king 
was inexorable. He dreaded the principles and 
popularity of this nobleman, and refented his for- 
mer activity in promoting the bill of exclufion. 
Lord Cavendiih, the intimate friend of Rufiel, 
offered to effe£l his efcape by exchanging apparel 
with him, and retnaining a prifoner in his room. 
The duke of Monmouth fent a meiTage to him, 
offering to furrender himfelf, if he thought that 
ftep would contribute to his fafety. Lord Ruf- 
fei generoufly rejedled both thefe expedients, 
and reiigned himfeif to his fate with admirable 
fortitude. His confort, the djughter and heirefs 
of the earl of Southampton, finding that sil fup- 
plications were vain, took leave of her hufband 
Without (hedding a tear ; while, as he parted from 
her, he turned to thofe about him, f* Now," faid 
he, " the bitternefs of death is over,*' A little 
^ before the fheriffs conduiSied him to the fcaffold, 
* he wound up his watch. ** 1 have now done 
*^ with time, faid he, and muft henceforth think 
** of eternity.** 'I'he fcaffold for his execution 
was erefied in Lincoln's-lpn-Fields ; he laid his 
head on the block without the leall: change of 
countenance, and at two ilrolces it was fevered 
fr6m his bi)dy. 

The celebrated Algernon Sidney, fon to the 
car) of l»eiceiler, was next brought to his trial, 
tie had been formerly engaged in the parliamentary- 
army 
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army againft the late king, and was even named 
on the high court of juftice that tried him, but 
bad not taken his feat among the judges. He had 
cVer oppofed Cromwell's ufurpation, and went into 
voluntary banifbment upon the reftoration. His 
affairs,' however, requiring his return, he applied 
to the king for a^'pardon, and obtained his requeft* 
But all his hopes and all his reafooings were form- 
ed upon republican principles. For his adored re- 
public he had written and fought, and went into 
banifliment, and ventured to return. It may 
eaiily be conceived how obnoxious a man of fuch 
principles was to a court that now was not even 
content with limitations to its power. They went 
fo far as to take illegal methods to procure his con- 
demnation. The only witnefs that depofed 
againfl Sidney was lord Howard, and the law re- 
quired two. In order, therefore, to make out a 
I'econd witnefs, they had recourfe to a very ex- 
traordinary expedient. In ranfacking his clofct, 
feme diicou^fes on government were found in his 
own hand 'writ i Hi:, contin'ng principles favoura- 
ble to liberty, and in themfclvcs no way fubveriive 
of a limited government. By overftruining fome 
of thefe they wereconflrucd into treafon. it was 
in vain he alleged that papers were no evidence; 
that it C(»u]d not be proved thiey weVe written by 
him; that, if proved, the papers themfelves con- 
tained nothing criminal His defence was ovcr- 
FHjled ; the violent and inhuman Jefferies, who 
was now chief juttice, eafily prevailed on a partial 
jury ro bring hipi in guilty, and his execution fol- 
lt»wcil i(;un alt^r. One can fcarce contemplate the 
tranlaCiions of ihis reign without honor. Such a 
piciure of fa(Stious guilt on each fide, a court at 
once immerfed in fenfuality and blood, a people 
amed againil each other with the moft deadly 
aniniofity, and no fingle party to be found with 

fenfe 
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feafi: eabugh to fym tlie gsoeral torrent of c«n- 
«Qur Mi4 b^ous fufpicioo. 

Haoipdeo was tded^:^b6n^ after ; aod as there 
was tiodiiog to affeft hi9 lfie» he was fined foity 
dioufMid pounds. Hattowav, a merchaotof firi^ 
tol, whi^had fled toliie W«ft-lndtes> was brought 
pvfr, .cond^QHied^ and wscuted. Sir Thomas 
JVrmftroag a2fi\ who had fled to HoUand, iras 
.hiTQUgbt oy^r, and fhared the fame fate. Lord 
Eflexy who had beea tmprifoafid ia the Tower, 
wa5 fpund th an apartoient with his throat cut | 
but wboiher he was guilty of fuicide, or whether 
the bigotry of the times migbt not have induced 
fiwne aflaflin to commit the crime, cannot now 
be known. 

This 'was the laft blood that was fhed for an im- 
putation of pjiots or confpiiacies, which continued 
during the greateft part of this reign. Neverdie- 
lefs the cruelty, and the gloomy fufpicion of the 
Duke of York, who fince the diflblution of the 
laft parliament, dailycame into power, v^as dread- 
ful to the nation. Titus Oates was fined an hun^ 
dred thoufand pounds, for calling him a popiih 
traitor, and he was imprifoncd tUl he could pay 
it, which he was utterly incapable of. A like ille-^ 
gal ftntence was pafTed upon Dutton Colt for the 
fame offence. Sir Samuel Barnardifton was fined 
ten thoufand pounds, for having, in fome private 
letters, refleiSed on th« government. Ofallthofe 
who were concerned in the late confpiracy, fcarce 
one cfcaped the feverity of the court, except the 
duke of Monmouth, and he was the moft c^ilpa- 
ble of any. 

At this period, the government of Charles was 
as abfolute as that of any monarch in Europe ; 
but to pleafe his ^ubjeits by an acl of popularity, 
he judged it proper to marry the lady Anne, his 
niece, to Prince George, brother to "the king of 

Denmark. 
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.Denmark. This was the laft tranfaSion of this 
extraordinary rei^n. The king was feizcd with 
fi fudden fit^ which refembled an apoplexy ; and 
though he was recovered from it by bleedings yet 
be langulibed only for a few days, and then ex- 
pired, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and the 
twenty-fifth of his reign* During "his illnefs, fomc 
clergymen of the church of England attended him, 
to whom he difcovered a total indifFerencc. Ca- 
tholic prieds were brought to his bed-fide, and 
from their hands he received the rites of their com- 
munion. Two papers were fbund in his clofet,, 
containing arguments in favour of that pcrfuafion. 
.Thefe were foon after publilhed by James bis' 
. fucceflbr, by which he greatly injured his own 
-popularity, and his brother's memory. . 
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A. 

^BtiORRSRSf who, t^; maoy of di^ commit* 
^^ tei to prHbo, 304 

.^njou, duke of, pays his addrefl«s to qaeen Elizsibeth, . 
76; a day €x£d-for the marriage, ib, dilimfied^by 
that princdTs, ib. 

/fntinomumsy .iKhat, t%Z 

Ariingtonj lord, mipiftcr to Charles XL 273 

Armada^ the inYtncible, account of» 91 ; Ihattered by a 
tempeft, 93 ; attacked by the £n^i(h, 94.; touHy 
defeated, ib. difp^ried by a (lorm, 95 

ArnndcU Humphry, heads the iflfurgents in Devonfhire, 
1 5 ; befieges Exeter, ib. taken prisoner and execut- 
ed, 14 

_,^j , fir Thomas, executed for treason, 21 

/Ijcham^ tutor to queen Elizabeth, his remarkable anec- 
dote of lady Jbie Cray, 27 

3. 

f>ABTNGTONy Antliony, joins in a confpiracy for 
murdering Elizabeth, 78; informs Mary of the 

defign, 79; apprehended and committed toprilbn, 80 
Bacon^Aw^ keeper, prefides in a public difputatton, 52; 

regulates the finances of the kingdom, 54 
Ballard^ John, refoives to deftroy Elizabeth, 78; gains 

pvcr Babiogton to Jiis party, ib. betrayed by his ac^ 

complices, 79 ; is apprehended, 80 
fiarehone\ parliament, what, 2321 
[ffarn'ufMi joins in a confpiracy to deftroy Elizabeth, 7^ 

^ Bqfttiflck^ 
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B^jfiwict, Dr. paniihed by tkc court 6f Star- chamber, 
i^ij rde^fettfrom hh impfifonmcrtt, 165 

Bidl^j William, account of his plot, 2BB 

Benevakncti what, 1 34 

i5/rfi^, ^admiral of the fleet, fome account of, 228 ; his 
itttrepid bchavibut in the Mediterranean, 236; his 
dtathand character, 237 

B^nner^ bilhop, fcnt to the Tower, to; reinftated by 
Mary, 31 ; made the inftrament of perlecution, 38 ; 
his mhuman cruelty, 39} blamfcs me court for his 
feverities, 43 

BoftlyuMily earl of, becomes the favourite of Mary queen 
of Sc^s, 60 ; account of, ib. accufed of Damley's 
marder, 92 ; feizes the perfon of the queen, ib. 
marries that ptincefs, ib. capitulates, 63 ; efcapes to 
Denmark, and dies mrferably^ ib. 

Butlin^tnUf dulue of, one of Charles II. minlfters, his 
condtfd, 273 

Burton^ a clergyma'B, puniihed by the court of Star- 
chamber, s i 5 1 ; releafed ffpm hit imprifonmenti 165 



^ABAL of WalUngford, what, 244 
" ■■ • , . i y under XJharles II. what, 272 

Calais^ town of, its fortitivations, 46; taken by the 
Trench, 47 . ' 

Capelf lord^ oondemned and executed, 219 

Carre^ Robert, becomes the fato^uriie of James I. 119; 
«^etaxed vi&oaftt Ro(2h«Aer, 'aii<| eaH of Somerfet, ib. 
cauies Sir Thomas Orerbury to be mtirdered, 12 j ; 
nurries the eountefs of £flex, ib tri^ and found 
gtiiity, ib. pardoned, 122; dies in Obicumy, ib. 

Catefbyj Robert, contrives the powdei^-plot, 113; (lain 
in battle, U7 

Cavaliers^ who, if2 

Cidl^ fir Wiliiam, prhteipal ceiinfellor to queen Eli- 
zabeth, 51; his wife regulations, 54; created lord 
Burleigh, 71 ;^ defeats the deligns of the infurgcnts, 
ib. las alMtttieg as a liaceJinftn, 74; created earl of 
Salift)iicyy .f09$ his artfd ^Jdndu^i ib. 

CbalgramiJieU^ b^tXt of, 1 84 

(yz Charles 
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WiuAGar, an , n conducted to St. Jame^9> 2t2i 
brought to bis trial, Hi. epters upon hia defence, 
213; mftilted by the mob, ib. ientence pronouneed 
a^aiaft him, 214; his refignation, ib. denies to fee 
his ehiidren, ib* hi& cxhonaticDs to them, ib. his 
calm behaviour 00 the morning of his execution, 
215; hift addreft to the peo|Je, ai6; his reply to 
JuxQn, ib. his death, ib his charafler, 217. 
CSarUs II. accompaaks his Either to York, 1 76 ; is in 
vited from France by the Scotch, 220 1 enters^ Edin- 
burgh, ib. his di^greeable fituation there, 221 ; 
endeavours to efcape, ib. heads the Scotch aimy, 
224; marches into England, ib, is abandoned by 
numbers of. the Scotch, ib. is defeated, and obliged 
to fly, ib. ctts faggots for fevcral days; 225; en- 
deavours to efcape into Wales, ib. meets with co- 
lonel CareleTs, in. conceals himfelf in an oak» ib..' 
retires to the houfe of colonel {^aee, iU goes to 
Br idol, ib. recognized by the butler of the family 
he is with, 226 ; goes to jDorfetfhire, ib. is io dan- 
ger of being dlkoyered by a finith, ib. embarks on 
board a fmall veflel at Shoreham ia- SuiTex, 227 ; 
lands in Nprmaody, ib. his ioteifeft ifi lEngland&voor- 
ed by general Moalt, 252 ; his propofais* accepted by 
the pftriiament, 2^4 f is. proclaimed king,. 255^ } em- 
barks at Scheveling, ib« Uads ^ Dover, ib. enters 
I^ondon in triumph,, ib his age ^d.chd/aufVer at the 
tirae he afcenda the throne* 2.57 ; i»s prudent choice 
of his miniilers, 2j^8 } diAands ihe amy, 260 ; re- 
(tores the . ceremonies of the churi^h* ib. his, diffiplete 
coudu^, 261 ;. r^eives. greal pow^R from the parlia- 
ments of England and Gotland, a6a ; hi* exceflWe 
pleafurest 263; marijics CiKhari/ie, 264;; ^es \^d 
Clarendon up to - parhamt nt^. ibi begs a fupply of 
the commons, 265 ; deckres war 3g»wift tlw Ketch, 
ib. concludes a treaty ot peace with that rcpublk, 
270;: takes the feals fcom. G]ai:e»don, 37:1 : fera)is 
the triple alliance, 272 ; eoiiefs iuto^ e fetaret alli- 
«9Ce with Fi:aflce, 273 ; declares war againft Hol- 
land, ib. i^es feveral procUn»ti«)Os, 274 ; c»ils a 
parliament, 276 ; ijetca^fls his deckratioft o£ indttl- 
gen^e, ib. prorogues the pariiamentj, 2-77 ; concludes 

a peace 



n pctfce with Holland, 278 1 fta^^s an array of^direc" 
thoufend men over to the continient, a 80 ; enters in- 
fo the quadruple alKaiTce, ib: receives intelligence of 
a- plot being formed againft his life, 281 ; treats the' 
dcfign with contempt, 287 : orders T^t^s Gates to^ 
be coft^ncd, and his papers feiied, 29I ; changes the 
fentence of the earl ot Stafford, 294 ; defends Iprd > 
Danby againft the parliament, 295 ; changes his 
council, ib. difgraccs the dtrfce of Mooraooth, 296 ; 
fummonfes' & parliament to meet at Oxford, 361 ;- 
nnprifons Fitzharris, 30^5 ; diffolves the paxlianient^- 
ib. refolves never to call another, ib. alteration, in 
his temper, xb. IwmbleS the preftyterians,- ib» cte- 
jMritesr the ctty of London of their clianer^ 304 j irf- 
cenfed aeainfr the car! of Shaftefbury, 305 j a con- 
fpiracy formed againd him, 306 » refufes to extend 
his mercy to lord Ruffel, 310 ; marries his niece, to 
prince Gfcorge of Denmark> 3T2 i his death, 313. 
Chamocki joins in a coafpimcy to dcftroy Elizabeth, 78 
Ciiofi Wary account of, 1 79. 

Chrendotif lord, appointed chancellor of England, 258 ; 
^prived of the leals, 27 1 ; impeached by the com- 
mons, ib. banifhed the kingdon^, ib. 
Cllffbrdy lord^ rainifter of ftate to Charles II. fonie ac- 
count of, 273. 
Mtmafii Edward, fceretary to the Duke of York, tried. 

and executed, 290^ 
ColhgCy Stephen, called the Proteftai^t Joiner, wBo, 

304 I tried and executed at Oxford, 305, 
CofmniU^e of fefiety, what, 246. 
CotvfMwrf of Scotrand, what, 154. 
Cranmery archbjfhop of Canterbury, thrown into pri- 
foD, 32 5 condemned for high treafon^ ib. (igps his 
r«camactioi>, 42 1 his great diftrefs, ib. recants t^je 
paper he had figned, ib. his conftancy at the ftake> 
4V 
Cromwell, Oliver, embarks for North America, 1 52 i 
the fhip detained by order of council, ib' defeatsr- 
the royalifts at Marfton Moor, 187 ; reforms the ar- 
my, 192 I defeats the king's army at Nafeby, 193 j 
heads the independents, 108 j account of his family, 
ib. gains the affe^ioBs o£ the army, 199 ; fonps a 

ipilitarv 
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^ military parliament, 200; Kccomes one. of the agi- 
tato-., b. invefted witii the chief command, 201 j 
ic; .:.!,. es to St. AJban'a, ib. accufes eleven members 
yi treafon, 202; replaces the two fpeakers, 203; 
mltance of his teadernefs, 204. 5 difperfcs the level- 
lers, 207 J defeats the Scottifh army, 2q8 ; fucceff- 
ftlly profecutcs the war in Ireland, 221 ; his barba- 
rous policy, 222; recalled by the parliament, ib. 
Jiade general of the army, ib. totally defeats the 
Scottifh army, 224 ; rours the enemy at Worcefter, 
ib» enters London in triumph, 227 ; becomes for- 
midable to the parliament, 229; drives the commons 
from their houle, 230; forms a new parliament, 231 ? 
di/Tolves them,, 233 ; declared protestor of the com- 
monwealth of Englind, 234* his p^er,' ib* his po- 
litic meafures, 235 ; makes a peacej^th'the Dutch, 
ib. opprefTes the royalifts, 238; refiifcs the crown, 
240; detcfted by his own family, 241 j his dreadful 
fituatibn, 242 ; his death, 243: 
Cromwell, Richard, proclaimed prote^or, 244 ; calls a 
parliament, ib. di/iolres it, ^45.; figns his own ab- 
dication,, leads a private life for tlie future, ib. 

T^ANBT^ lord-treafurer, impeached by SeymouO 
. 294 ; fent to the Tower, 295. 

Dangerfieldy his plot, 297. 

Darnleyy lord, fon to the earl of Lenox, marries Mary 
queen of Scots, ^6 *f his eftates feized by Elizabeth, 
57 ; his chara(5ter, ib. caufes Rizzio to be murdered, 
59 ; retires to . Glafgow, 6 1 ; viilted by the queen, 
ib. attends her to Edinburgh, ib. put to death, ib. 

Davifon, fecrctary of ftiitc, draws the warrant for Ma- 
Vy's execution,^ 86 ; fends it to the chancellor, and 
then delivers it to Beale, ib. committed to prifon, 

.90 . . ' . 

pay, bifhop of Chichefler, deprrved of his fee, 19; 

reftored to his bifhopric, 31. 
Delinquents 9 who, 163.' 

t>lghy^ (Ir Everard, attempts to feize the princefs Eliza- 
beth, i>7i taken, and put to death, ib. 

Dou^Ias^ 
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Dottjlasy George, murders Rizzio, 59; driven out of 
the kingdom, 60 ; obtains liberty to return, ib. 

Drake, fir Francis, attacks the Spaniards in America, 
75; fails round the globe, ib. commands a fc^ua- 

, dron under lord Howard, 93. 

Dunkirk y fold to the French, 263. 

E. 



pDGE'HILL, battle of, 182. 

Edward VI. afcends the Englifh ^throne, 3 ; 
grants a patent to enable his uncle to lit in parlia- 
ment on the right hand of ^the throne, 5 ; creates bi- 
(hops by letters patent, ib. is prevailed on to fign a 
death-warrant againil Joan Boucher, 11 ; is fent to 
Windfor by the proteftor, 16; receives an addrefs 
againft Somerftt favourably, ib. remits the fine on 
Somcrfet's eftate, 17 ; greatly attached to the refor- 
mation, 19; is prepofTeCed againft his uncle, 21 ; 
confents to his execution, ib. writes circular letters 
to all the (heriffs, ib.. agrees to have the fuccefllon 
fubmitted to council, 23 } his ill ftate of health, ib. 
his phyficians difmiifed by Northumberland, 24 ; his 
cure confidently undertaken by an old woman, ib.- 
his death and character, ib. 

Elizabeth, her right to the crown fet afide by Edward 
VI. 23 ; hated by Mary, 48 ; her prudent coudud, 
ib. declines an offer of marriage made her by the 
king of Sweden, ib. eludes all queliions relative to 
religion, ib. her life in danger, ib. afcends the 
throne, 50 ; her accomplifhraente-, ib. her obft^va- 
tions on entering the Tower, 51 ; receives a propo- 
fal of marriage from Philip, ib. endeavours to re- 
form the church,- ib. forms her privy council, ib.. 
recalls all exiles on a religious account, 52 \ forbids 
all preaching without a (pecial licence, ib. orders 
great part of the fervicc to be read in Englifh, ib. 
forbids the hofl to be elevated in her prefence, ib. 
her embarrafled iituation, 53; is incenfed againft 
Mary queen of Scots, 54: fends an ambafTador to 
France, ib. refufes a requefl made her by Mary, ^^ ; 
gains the affection of the Scottifh rtformers, ib. 
O5 her 



htx 4apU^ity of condn^jt $1 i iiUctpole^ between 
Mar J and her lUbjc^Jl.Sii 63 ;.retufe» ta adjpi« Mary 
to U^ prefencc;, 6.5 ^.apyoints CQmnui&oi^rs ta ^d^-* 
amine ^Ke condu<^ of 4»M. qMcei^ ib. fends her to 
Tuibury-caftle, 67 ; f^nds, an army inio ^co^d, 
68 ; her deceit towards Mar)(» ib« i]s\ cxa§>erated 2(- 
gainft the Duke of Norfolk, t^ $ releafes him frcnn 
the Tower, 70 1 figns a warflnt for his execution, 
71 I accepts the offer of the Hugon6ts, 73 ; her 
exceltent goverment, 74 1 a^pts n, ^m^qu^t from 
Sir Fr^^cis Brakf, 7 c ; h^ bl^^vidui; XO; ^ duke 
of Acgou, 76 i f^veial cof^mt^s f^ onffW 9^n(i 
hec, ik puts the^^ueea of S66ts i^tQ t^^ cuftody of 
iir Amias Paujett, &c. ^8 ^'Cpmrn^ds Msry t9. fub- 
mi^ to a tri^I^, 8j ; h^r Mtayi^ur aft<^ ib^ c^iKtem- 
nation of that q^eeD, 84 ; her anfw^r to the Scotch 
ambafTador, 85 ; l^er irrefphite <H>Qdi^ ibn orders 
a warraiu to be (fcretly made out for M'^ry's eK^u- 
cion, S6. ; flgn^ it, ib, her grief ofk i^e^ng tb^ ien- 
tence was. execv^^d^, 90$ her ref^niAieot agajnll 
her miniilers, ib. her iptrepid bebai|iour» gz ;. her 
fpeech to the army, ib. her paitiajity. fpr fid^y 96 ; 
(trikes kim, 97 ; reftores hini to her &vouir> iK en- 
raged at the earl's coodu^ in Ifeland^ 98^ i confines 
him to his o^n houfe, ib. her ac^^r tf^ his mei&ge, 
99; her exitreree vanity, ioq; ^ C!i^&0)ira.cy focmed 
9gain(t her by Eflex, ib. her ierefUutie Miavipur, 
104} her melancholy fitiiationk, ib. reproves the 
countefs of Nottioghami ib,. n^me^ her fucceiSbr, 
105 i her death and charafterj, iU 

E^xj earl of, employed agaioi^ Spaip,. 95 ; hh cha- 
ra(5ter, ib. becomes the favourite of queen iiJiza- 
beth, 96; his great afcend^ni;:y 0¥ei; her, ib/his 
contemptuous treatment of hesc, ib, receives a blow 

. from her, 97 ; is again rein^ated. 10. his. fovereign's 
favour, ib. his unguarded temper^ ib. is. si^ointed 
to 'command the forces fent into irelaady ' ih his 
roiiiakfin condud there:,, ib. exafpcrates the queen, 
08 ; return^ frcun Ii^and without; her pen^UTiQO^ ib. 
18 confined to his houie, ib» refolves to give up 
all thoughts of ambition,. iU hi^ m^ffa^ to the 
queea, ib* idpcs not decline an. eXi^i^tioQ of his 

«ooduft, 



INDEX. 

and conned to h« own houfe) ^9} bi% rs^uew to the 
qu€eR refufedy il>. becomes- fiiviouiv ib» his ilMm^d 
hofpitality,. U>« <iUiplktty of hk cohdu^, 100; fyeskki 
di(re(}>e^fu]iy of tile ifv^eoy ib-. affembl'^s a aiMnber 
of malcontents, ib. forms a fcheme for fecuring the 
p^ce-gates, ib. hispi>efeace ro^ired beibne tbe couti*' 
cily 1 01 $ his perplexed fituatioDy ib. receives offdrs 
of affi^ancc from tbecitiz^tts, ib, dlf^venr hi9 fcheme 
for raifmg the city to hislHcnd^ ibi his plot difcover- 
edy 102 ; attempts to make an infurredlion in the city, 
ib is deceived in his expe^ations^ ib. with difficulty 
efcapes to EfTex-houfe^ 103; is refufed h6flages« ib*- 
furrenders at difcretion, ib. is committed to the' 
Tower, ib. is condemned, ib. his behaviour after- 
wards, ib. his hopes of the queen's pardon, ib, his 
death, ib. 

J^ex, carl of, appointed- to command the parliament's 
forces^ 18 f ; leads his troops towards Northimpton,. 
182 ^ refigns his command, 191 ' 

Exchf/ion hilu account of, 295 ; rcvirsd^ zg^ ; thrown 
out by the lords, 300 



uts a 

gains 



^AiRFAXj one of the parlu^isriri- generals, roi 

. body of Iriih, 191 ; reforms the army, 192 ; o^^,;, 
thevidlory atNafeby, 193; takes Exeter, 1945 mad* 
lieutenaat of the Tower, 203 ; qudls an infurre<ftion 
in Kent, 208 ; rcfigns his command, 222 ; enters 
into an engagement to deftroy Cromwell, 24.1 

Falkland^ lord^ his death and character, 1 85 

Fawkes^ Guy, one of the confplrators in the gun-pow- 
der-plot, 1 1 ; ; fcized by order of the lord chamber-. 
lain, 116; difcovers his accomplices, 1 17 . 

Felum^ fome acoount of, 145 ; aflaflinates the dnke of 
Buckingham, ib. his intrepid conftancy, 14.6 

FjAh*monanby-men,vfhOt 232 

i?iuirA, lord keeper, impeached by the commons, 16^ ; 
cfcirpes into Holland* ib. 

Fire 0* London, ac<:ouDt of, ^69 

FitziarrtJ, 



INDEX.- 

Fii%l>arru^ writes a libel agaia/l the governmentj 30^ r 
committed to prifon by the king, 303 ; difcovers a 
pretended plot, ib. his cauie fupported by the com- 
mons* ib* condemned and executed* 304 

Flekibetf dean of Petepbosough, bis impertineDt zeal,. 

H 

Foulitt tix David* ^i>c^ by the court of Star-chamber,' 

Forbt/heff commands a fquadron under lord Howard,. 
93 J atueks the Spanifh Armada^ 94 



r^ARDINER^ bifhop of Winchefler, oppofes the re- 
formation, 4; defends the ufe of images, &c. ib. 
fcnt to the Fleet-prifon, 5 ;. remoTcd to the Tower, 
10 ; deprired of his fee, 18; treated with great ri- 
gour, ib. reinflated by Mary^ 31; his occatioQal con- 
lorraity, 38 ; his brutality' to Rogers^ 39 

Gamely a jefuit, executed for being concerned in the 
powder-plot, 117; confidered as a martyr, ib. 

Godfrey^ Sir Edmondfbury, murdered, 286 

Grayy lady Jane, married to lord Gtiilfopd Dudley, 22 ; 
appoii>ted fucceflbr to the crown, 23 ; claims the 
crown, 26 ; her gr^at learning, 27 • afcends the 
throne, ib. refigns her rcyalty, 29; made prifoner, 
30 ; her behaviour at meeting the corpfe of Guilford, 
36 ; lier execution, ib. 

Great Seal of the commonwealth, 219 

Guilford^ lord Dudley, married to lady Jane Gray, 2l\ 
madeprifcmer, 30; executed, 36 

Guife^ duke of, takes Calais, 295 



TJJBEjfS Corpus aa, what, ^,^ 

'*^ Hamilton, duke of, his laft interview with Charles I. 
211; condemned and executed, 219 

Hampden^ John, embarks for North America, 152; the 
(hip detained by order of council, ib. refufes to pay 
the tax of (hip-money, 153 ; lofes his caufe, ib. ac- 
cufed of high treafon, T73; flain in battle, 184 

Hairlftm^ 



INDEX. 

Uan-ijwi general, one of the regicide^y his trial, 25^9;. 

found guilty and executed, ib. 
Hqflings^ lord, marries N(M-thuroberIand*s dadgliter, 22 ;. 
. deferta with his- forces to Mary, 28 
Hauksy Thomas, condemned to the (lake, 41 ; his great 

conftancy, ib. 
Havre^ furrendered to the Engjifh, 73; retaken by the 

French, ib. 
Hawkmsj commands a fquadron under lord Howard, 93 ; 

attacks the Spanifh Armada, 94 
Haxlerl^y fir Arthur, embarks for North America, 152 ; 

the (hip detained by order of council, ib, accufed of 

hightreafon, 173 
Heathcy bifhopofWorcefter,. depriredof hisfec.19; rc- 

(lored to his bifhopric, ^ i 
High'CommlJfton court abohihed, 1 66 
Holland^ earl of condemned and executed, 2 19 
Hooper y bifliop of Glouceder, condemned to the flames, 

38; his inflexible conflancy,: 39 
Hotbam, fir John> appointed governor of Hull, 181 
Howard^ lord, commands the Englifh navy againf^ the 

Spanifh Armada, 93 ; totally defeats that powerful 

fleet,. 94 



^AMAICAy takenby the Englifli, 237 
J Jdmejl, proclaimed king of Scotland, by the tJtk 
of James VI. 64; conjures Elizabeth to fpare the life 
of his mother, 85; afcends the throne of England, 
1 08 ; his defpotic fentiments, ib. difgufts the people, ib. 
prollitutes titles of honour, 109; difmifTes lord Grey» 
&c. from their employments, ib. condemns them to 
death, ib. pardons V^ obham and Gray,:ib. confines lir 
Walter Raleigh, no; endeavours to unite England 
and Scotland, ib. refolves to govern by the EngUfli 
laws, ib. his difputes with the parliament, in; grants^ 

' a toleration to the teachers of different religions through- 
out the kingdom, n 2 ; a horrid plot ibrmed againil 
him, ib. diKovers the meaning of fome dark expreffi- 
ons, in a letter fent to lord Mounteagle, 115; his mo- 

deration^ 



INDEX. 

deration, ii&; ill CQnfequences refulttfi^ffom Ms liW* 
tality to his fayounte9> i (9; hk attiachment to Robert 
(CaiTCy ibi adfTaoces htm to tht^ highef^ honotun^ ih, 
confines fir Thomas Oy^ihury, 1 2^1 f cool» in his af- 
ft^oa for Somerfet), ib. comnuuKit fir Edward Cdc«- 
to enquire into Somerfet's condu^, ib. hb behaviour 
on paniiig with that Bobl4ma»> 129 ; attaches himielF 
to George \ illiers* ib. creates him duke of^ B^cking;- 
tiam» I'^S 'f confers numerous, honours on vhis new h» 
Tourite and his family, ib* agrees t^ accept » tiard' part 
of the money due to him from the Dutch, 124; grants 
&t Waker Raleigh peranilton to go to Guiana, ib. figns 
a warrant for the execution of that great man, 12$ ; is 
defiroiis that his^ ^ fboald' many a prineefs of Spain, 
127; confents that the prince ibooM^go to Spaiii> t2>8 ; 
agrees to a roarriace between the prince and Henrietta 
of France, ib. fells' hie prerogative to the commons, 
1^194 ftrugglee between hm and his parliament, ib. 
declares war again ft Spain and the emperor, 1*30; is 
feizied with an ai^, ibv. exhorts the prince 10 perfe« 
Tere in^ the proteftaun religion, ib» his death, and cha* 
ra6br, 1-3 4. 

Jaiiesy duke of York, takes the command of the fieef at 
Scheveling, 255; is appointed high-admiral, 265; en- 
gages, and defeats the Dutch fleet, 266; is obliged to 
marry a daughter of the carl of Clarendon's, 271 ; de- 
clares himfelf a catholic^ 273; engages the Dutch, 
274; marries his daughter Mary to the prince ^i 
Orange, 279 ; receives Tetters concernin^a confpiracy, 
282; infif^s upon an enauiry into that attair, ib. is in 
danger of bein^ excluded the throne by parliameDt, 
295 ; returns from. BrufTels, whither he had retired, 
296;. prevails on Charles. IL to dif^race the duke of 
Monmouth, ib. goes to Scotland, ib. inceoies the 
country party, ib. fupplies Dangerfield with money, 
2 97 ; accuCed of being concerned in a plot againfi the 
king, and of tlie murder of fir Edmondlbury Godfrey, 
3.03; is oppofed by Sbaftelbury^ 506; publifiies two 
papers which were found in the king*s dolet, 3.1 3 

Images i removed fron\ the. cbuccbes^ 

JndefeudimUf 



Independents i whO| 189; form st majority in the ahny^ 

190 
Inquifitlmi attempted to be introduced in EDgland, 43 
Joan of Kent, account o^ iir; bum^ffiv li^o^inioQ^f 

ijb. 
7b)t^„ feizes xh^ king at Holmhy-cafljei %oi 
(rJifif oWfecre, 168 
Jfux0n^ biihop of X^ondqn, ai^eqds Chadca l^ a^er ieo- 

tence wa» proaounc^d^ Si4. 



J^ST^ a tannev, beads the in£irgeB«s ia Nbnfolk, 14; 
enefis His mtranal^ un<^r aa oak, ib. mak«s him- 

foJ^madber of Norwich, U>. defeated and ^execueed, 

ilK 
KUk^g no Murder^ a pamphlet^ fome Account ofy 241 

■ L. 

TA^rGSIDE, battle of,, 64 

Latimer^ bifhop of V/orcefter, condemned to 
the fla^mes, 40; his great piety, ib. his executi- 
OT), ib. 

Laudy archblfhop of Canterbury, afls as one of the mini- 
fiersofftate, 147; his charadler, ib. treats the puri- 
tans with rigour, 148; introduces new ceremonies, 
149;, impeached by the commons, 163; tried and 
executed, 188 

J^auderdale^ duke of, miniffer to Charles II. 283 ; im*» 
peached by the commons, fjii 

J^ficffieri Robert Dudley,, ear] of,, chief minifter to EU- 
siabeth, 54; engroffes the qu(?en^s.favour, 74 

JLevelterSf who, ^o6 

Lewis XIV. bi5 Qonquef!s,, 275 

X'i^'',g>u, ^ i>ew one drawn up* 10; aboHibed, 189 

JLgndb^ laid in afhes,. 269 

Zuir4sf houieof^ aboliflicd, 219 , 
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M 

Jt4ARST0N-M00n, battkof, 187 

Mary^ queen, her ftrong attachment to the popl(h 
fiipcrftitions, 26; a party formed againft her by Nor- 
thumberland, 27; fends circular letters to all the great 
towns and nobility of the kingdom, 28; retires to 
Framlingham-caftle, ib. receives homage from the men 
of Suffolk, ib. promifes them to defend the laws and 
religion of her predeceffors, ib. is joined by feveral of 
the nobility, ib. .is proclaimed queen by the duke of 
Northumberland, 30; orders the duke of Northum- 
berland to be arreftedv ib. enters London, 31; re- 
A)lves to reftore the clergy to their former power, ib. 
rcleafes Gardiner, Bonner, &c. and reinflates them in 
their fees, ib.- filences all preachers, . 32; is exaiperat- 
' ed againft Cranmer, ib her affe<5lion placed on the earl 
of Devonihire, 33; her marriage with Philip, ib. 
grants a pardon to four hundred rebels, 35; aOembles 
a parliament, 36; her endeavours to pleaie Philip, 37 ; > 
perfecutcs heretics, ib. revives the old fanguinary laws, 
ib. appoints commiffioners to examine Hbojjer and Ro- 
gers, 38; exhorts Bonner to perfecute the prpteftants 
without pity, 40; orders Ridley and Latimer to ba. 
burnt, ib. orders Cranmer to be punifhed for hcrefy, . 
4i ; favours an ill founded report of her pregnancy, 
44; deferted by Philip, 45 ; her extreme foirrow, ib, - 
raifes money by loans, &c. ib. declares war againft 
France, ib. her fpeech concerning Calais, 47 ; her ex^ 
treme hatred to the princcfs Elizabeth, 48 ; her cruel 
dedgn towards her, ib. her death, ib. 

Maryy queen of Sects, excites the refentment of Eliza- 
beth, 54; who fhe was, ib. determines to return to 
Scotland, $^ ; is refufed a fafe paffage through Eng- 
land^ ib. cooHdered by the Scotch as their penecutor, 
ib. difference between her and her people, $6^ her 
tide to the crown of England not owned by Elizabeth^ 
5.7 1 marries lord Daroley, ibt^ is difgufttd with her 

huiband, . 
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kufband) 58; her attachment to Rizzio, ib. creates 
him her fecretary, ib. her- favourite murdered in her 
prcfenccy 59; refolves to revenge his death, 60; in- 
duces her huftand to give up his accJomplices, ib. obli- 
ges the cdnipirators to fly, ib. treats her hljfband with 
diidain, ib. her fhameful attachment to BothweI]> ib. 
her diflcmbled tendernefs to Darnley, 61 ; fufpedled of 
being an accoimplice with Bothwell in murdering her 
huiband, 62 $ her ill judged condudt on that occafion^ 
ib. feized by Bothwell) 4b. marri^shihi, ib. herfub- 
je^s ex^fp^erated againfl her, ib. efcapes from the caflie 
of Bonhwick, 63 ; is taken and conducted to Edin- 
burgl)) ib. fent^prifoner to the caAle^of Lochlevin) lb. 
treated with great feverity, ib. affifled by Elizabeth, 
ib. obliged to refign the ciown in favour of her fon, ib. 
ill treated by the earl of Murray, 64; e(bapesfrom her 
confinement, ib. a bond of aiTociation is ngned by the 
nobility for her defence, ib. heads an army of fix thou- 
fand men, ib. is defeated by the earl 0^ Murray, ib. 
embarks in a fifhing boat, and lands in Bbglaqcf, 65 $ 
fends a meflenger to Elizabeth, ib. great marks of re- 
ipedt ihewn her, ib. (he is refufed admittance to the 
queen's prefente, ib. admits Elizabeth an umpire in 
her caufe, ib. appoints nine comntifRoners, ib, her 
guilt proved, ib. is defirous of an interview with Eli- 
zabeth, 67; herrequeft to the queen, ib. fent to Tut- 
bury-ca(Ue» ib« her party in Scotland cains ftrength, 
ib. fubdued by Elizabeth, 68 ; offers ofrnjuTlage made 
her by tlie duke of Norfolk, 69 1 engages that poble- 
man in a rebellion, 71 ; her pitiable fituation, 72; is 
fufpec^led of being concerned m feveral confpiracies a- 
gainft Elizabeth, 76 ; is committed to the care of fir 
Amias Paulett, &c. 785 receives information of aeon- 
ipiracy formed in her favour, 79; declares her approba* 
tionofit, ib. is conduced to Fotheringay-caftle, 81 ;Te- 
eives orders from Elizabeth to fubmit to a trial, ib. her 
anfwer on this occafion, ib. confents ,to her trial, 82 f 
her defence, 83 j her accufation of Waliingham, ib. 
all her requefts rejed^ed, ib. fentcnce of death pro- 
nounced 



INDEX. 

fioonce^ aguBft hciv 84; her behaviour oa pedet«t)|^ 
this malai^faoly news, 8j; writev to Efizabethi,. im^ 
her great rei^gnsitkn^ $j\ djemtt her .beij)| prtvjr ta 
any confprracy againft Elizabeth^ ib. is refuted the af- 
^fhtnce of her coofeiTbr^ ib. comforts her atte»daBts» 
tender behaviour to her ferirams» ib. herbehavtbiirthe 
ittoming of her exectttion, ibi her fpeech to fir Andrew 
Melvil, dd; declares her refelution of dying a papift,. 
89 > jforgrresher esecutioners> ib. her deaths ib. . 

jlftf^ reilored in England, 37 

Jifqfiui^Br of^the French Hugoaou at Fans> 7;^ in |re- 
kad» 168 

Maurice^ prince^ cominaiids under Charles I. i^a 

Miol'tub^ht, what, 297 

Mehiiy nt Andrew, his affedion for his mMrefs^ 88 ;• 
attends >f ary ia her laft momcntSy ib. 

Momki general, leftin Soqtiandb^ Cromwd), 227; his • 
prudent condsA, ib^ ntade a major genenil of ibot; 
24^; fome account 0^ 247; his deep referiK, 248; 
di^iTes the army from the capi«aU 249 ; demoli/hes the 
gates, ^» of London, 250; condudbs the excluded 
members to the houiey 25 1 ; new models his amy, ib; 
tahesXambert pn(bner^ 252 ; declaims his intesdoa to 
reftore the king, 255; receives the king at Do^r, 255 

MMmotsthf dnke of, commands an army at Oflesnd, a8e$ 
engages with SJiaftefbury, &c. to exdudiethe.diike oF 
Yorky go6i sSjpret to the croeum, 307' 

Moatrefty s»»\ Qtf executed, 220- 

Murnoifiy earl of, decUred regent of Scotland, 54; totally 
defeat the queen's forces, ib. accufes the queen oi 
Scots, 6^ ; a^affinsttttd by Hamiltion, 67 

Mufdbopough, battle of, 5 



N^ 



f^EVlLi }oms Parry in the attempt tp murder £l|za-^ 
^ bcth, 77 ; betrays, the fecret, ib. ^ 
}/or/olii duke of, his great chara^er, 68 5 his duplicity 
to Elizabeth, 69 ; committed to the Tower, ib. an 
infurre^Slion in his favour, ib. releafcd from his con- 
finement," 



^ n j;>^ z X. 

fincveot, 70; fup^ru Marj^a iatierdbi 7T; eoa- 

diemned and executed, ib. 
N(jrthumhtr!and^ earl Qf> joined iQ a Mirty to releafe the 

duke of Norfolkt 69; obliged to aifperfty 70; taken 

a^d committed to the caftle of LochicMQ, ib. tfied and 

executed, 72 
l^bttmghamy countefs of, her infidious condu^ to Efllrxi 

103; harfhly ufed by Elizabeth^ 104 



Oy#i^ of refommtionv vrhat, Xf 

^ Oa/irx, '^ritus^ account of his plot,. a&2|; becomes 

the people's favourite, 284^ encouraged b/ npenii0n> 

288 ; feverely punifhed, 312 
Qhwr Cromwetii Seq CrmmelL 
Overhuryy fir Thomas, poifoned in the. Tower, 121 
^Jbrdf ftparliaaoent aftembtod^, cBd;; aiUttbtr fim^ 

iinoaed xa nwet %\f hf/t Chaflriet il. y^l 



pjR/Sf Van, burnt for Ariamfm, 11 

•^ — — maflkcre of, 75 

Parry Catharine, roarrieslotdThomas Howard, 6; df<l)r 
in child -bed, 8 

Parry^ William, engages ^ a confpiracy againft Eliza- 
beth, 775 betrayed by his accomplice, ib. condemned 
aAd ex^q^cd* ib. 

I^tri4sf% fir Mil«»f. e^^ecwjtfd for tr«»foi>,, ^l 

Pfrfifpticmi thc.blpody., under, qucjcp Mary* ^S'i mm- 
ber of perfons who fafFered, 44 

^^iiikfih o£ righx^ whjn, 140}; ena^cd iAtcs a. Uw* 141 

Pefi4on^^i^ who^ 29^ 

Ph'tlip of Spaiftf. his. (narri^gc treaty wit;h Ma^y of £4g* 
land, 3^; cx.cij«s^ «h« qu^een. to cruelty, 37;.. e.nd«»> 
'VQur^, to throw offtheodiunv ^ the ^lifeculHom 43^ 
hift power limitf?d by the Englifc parfigv^^ntj 45; re- 
tires to Flanders,, ib. pcrfuadfis tlK^ %4een. to d9<;^4re 
war aga«i)n Frant^e, ib. makes % pr^po&l of majFriag^ 
so Elizabeth, 51; tows dcArudlion to the £ng« 

UK 
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lifli, 91 ; 'his prodigious preparations, ib^ His Armlufar 

totally defeated, 94 
PUrcy^ Thomas, joins in the powder plot, 1 1 j i his let- 
ter to lord Mounteagle, 115; killed in battTc, 117 
Phgtie^ a dreadful one, 73; another in London j 269 
Palmngs^ (ir Edward, commands at Havie, 74; is obliged 

to capitulate, ib. 
Pole^ cardinal, account of, 37; fent otcr as legate, 38;^ 

declares for toleration, ib his death, 42 
rWr/r, eol. blockades the ptitliament houfe, 209; his 

purge, v>-^at, no 
Prynnef degraded by the court of wStar- chamber, 1 5 1 > 

punifhed a fecond time by that court, 152^ reieafed 

from his puhifh ».ient, 1 65 
Pui^e of coh Pride» whut, 210 
Puraansf fome account of, 138} retires to Americat 

125 
aPyin, accufes the carl t>f StrafTord, 106; appointed of 

the committee of the commonsi 1 67 ; acculed of high 

treafon, 173 



^ 



UlNTIN, St, battle of, 46 



JOALEIGH^ fir Walter, imprifoned by James I. icf9; 
becomes the favourite of the people, 1241 his Toya^ 
to Guianai 125 ; is difappointed in his fcheme, ib his 
execution, 126 

Reformation^ carried on under Edward VT. 4; the cup 
. reftored to the laity, 51 almoR corapleated, lO; efta- 
blifhedin England, $i\ in Scotland, ^^ 

Reglcidesi trials of, 251 ; their conflancy, 259 

Ridley^ hi (hop of London, his great abilities, 40; con- 
demned to the flames, ib. his remarkable (erenity of 
roind, ib. his dreadful tortures, ib. 

Rights petition of^ what, 140; enaded into a law, 

' 141 
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HhztOf account of, ^; gains ^he affedHons of Mary^ 
ib. made fecretary tit French difpatchesy ib. is mur- 
dered in the oucen'siprefcncc, 59 

Rogers^ prebendary or Su Paul's, condemned to the 
flames, 38; his ieienity .at his execution, 39 

Roundaway-do'wn^ ba.ttle of, 1 84 

RounMeads^ who, 127 

Rump-farHamenif account of, 2454 turned out by the 
arnty, 246 ; refume their feats^ 248 

Rufert^ prince, commands under Charles I. 18a; gains 
an advantage under col. Sandys, ib defeated by Crom-, 
well, iB?; defeated at Nafeby, 193 

\Ruffely lord, iupports the excluuon bill, 300 ; joins with 
Shaftelbury ^and Monmouth to exclude the dnke of 
York, 306;. ifent -to the Tower, 309 ; his character,, 
ib. tried and condemned, 3 1 o ; his execution, ib. 

Rye-houfe-fiot^ account of, 308 



^ANDWICH^ admiral, his gallant behaviour, 27 ij 
Savage^ John, his deteftable refolution, 78; joins 
in a confederacy to afTaflinate Elizabeth, ib. 
Saundsriy a clergyman, condemned to clie flames, 39 
Scrope, lady, fent to attend the <jueen of Scots, 6^ 
Self-denying ordinance, what, 191 
Seymour^ lord Thomas, oppofes his brother, 6 ^ marries 
the queen dowager, ib. forms a pany among the no- 
bility,. 7; ingratiates himfelf with his fovereign, ib, 
defires to be reconciled to his -brother, 8 ; lodes his wife, 
ib. engages fir John Sharrlnglon inhisinterefl,ib. de- 
prived of his port and committed to the Tower, 9 • con- 
demned and executed, ib. 
Shafie/buryy lerd, account 6f, 273; defcrts the Cabal, 
,. 27^ J becomes the head of the country party, ib. fup- 
ports the exclufion bill 299 ; tri^d and acquitted, 305$ 
joins with Monmouth, &c. to exclude the duke of 
York, 3064 flies to Amfterdam, 307 ; his death, ib. 
Sharringtony fir John, joins )6rdlhoma6 Seymou't,' ^. '^ 
Shif'tnoneyj account -oJ^ ^37 /. . . . ^ .*;./< 

. * Sidney^ 



INDEX. 

his generous letter to the luag, tb. his behiWour at 

his execution^ ib. 
U^eflpnorhmdy earl of, joips a part j to releafe the duke of 

Norfolk, 69; obliged to di^erley 70; efcapes to Flan- 

dersy ib. dies in exile, 77 
JVblgs^ party fo called, 298 
IVitribletm^ lord, commands a fleet of (hips fent againft 

Cadiz, 1-34; mifcarries in his attempt, ib 
Winter f Thomas, engages in the powder-pIot/> 113; ta- 
ken and executed, 117 
Wometij of London demand apeace, 1 86 
JVorcefter^ banle of, 224 
fVyatt^ fir Thomas, heads the Kentifh infurgenta, 34; 

taken prifbner and exjecuted^ %^ 



^ORKy duke of. See Jamesy duke of York, 
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